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CHERBOURG—THE SPECTACLE. 


Sprcractes have been often events 
in the world’s history. Pageants 
have been the expressions of civilisa- 
tion. They belong not to simple or 
primitive stages, but ever, as he has 
gathered wealth and raised power 
around him, has man delighted to 
celebrate his acts and inaugurate his 
works by the pomp and splendour of 
pageant. It has ever seemed fitting 
to him that the great events of the 
great monuments of his age should 
not appear noiselessly and unobtru- 
sively in their places, but be an- 
nounced and demonstrated with all 
acclaim ; be affirmed in the presence 
of multitudes by all the circumstance 
of spectacle. Sometimes these page- 
ants have only illustrated the pride 
of kings or nations, and such have 
passed away from the memories and 
annals of mankind. Again, they have 
inaugurated epochs in the existence 
of a people, or the completion of great 
works, and then have lived as events. 
Nor has the love of pageant and spec- 
tacle yet died out—our utilitarian 
age adopts them in fact, though it 
repudiates them in profession. They 
may have changed their outward 
form, lost much of their show, grown 
simpler in their character, yet still 
are they deemed necessary proclama- 
tions of every occurrence, t or 
small, the laying of a stone, the open- 
ing of a college, the accessién of an 
heir to his estate, the exhibitions of 
art, agriculture, and horticulture, the 
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award of honours, the celebration of 
victories, the thanksgiving for bless- 
ings, the anniversaries of the great 
men and the great events which have 
moved the destinies of a people. 
Even the sober men of Manchester, 
who disdain pomp, and scowl at 
display, delight in demonstratin 
their own doings by processions | 
banquets. If there be an occasion 
when the spectacle rises to the dig- 
nity of an event, it is the triumph by 
which man proclaims that, in the 
perfection of a work which shall 
astonish and benefit coming genera- 
tions, he has conquered the obstacles 
of Nature and challenged Time. It is 
then, if ever, that he may be allowed 
the accessories of fétes and ceremo- 
nies to inaugurate a success achieved 
by the strength of his will and the 
energy of his labour. Sucha triumph 
did the fétes at Cherbourg proclaim, 
“ Quatre-vingts ans de travaux et 
plus de deux cents millions de dé- . 
penses, voila le Cherbourg de nos 
jours.” 

The sea had been arrested—huge 
basins of refuge hewn out of the 
rock—a harbour made—a fortress. 
constructed—the plan of one genera-~ 
tion had been carried on to the next—. 
dynasties had changed—yet republics, 
and empires, and kings, still accepted. 
and adopted it; different celebra- 
tions had marked its progress; and 
now that the design of centuries had 
been fulfilled, the works of years com- 
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pleted, it was decreed that the result 
should be crowned by a spectacle, 
grand, national, and imperial. The 
fetes may, as seers prophesy, have 
other significance than this; yet the 
occasion was surely reason enough, 
and the spectacle was worthy of the 
oe With, tai les eantry is 
ith certain peoples, 
@ nature. The’ combinations, the 
expressions, the elements which in- 
sure a great effect, are to them native 
suggestions. The Greek was the 
great master of the art. Grand, sub- 
lime, and elegant, his mind caught 
and reflected the unity of colours, 
numbers and proportions, of magnifi- 
cence and simplicity. The Roman 
was more barbarous in his shows. 
Medieval exhibitions, though stately 
and costly, were somewhat heavy and 
laboured. With the French lives the 
genius of modern pageantry. More 
dramatic than grand, more brilliant 
than sublime, it still inspires a hap- 
piness of effect and harmony of ar- 
rangement, pictorially and artistically 
perfeet. It speaks, perhaps, more to 
the passions and the senses than to 
the heart or imagination; but it does 
speak. It creates the outer life of 
the French. They rejoice in it, they 
glory in it, they understand it, they 
are ever acting it, and they excel 
in it. 

At Cherbourg the scene favoured 
them: it gave them new and strik- 
ing elements to work with. The 
old blazonry of cloth-of-gold had 
grown obsolete. The old church pro- 
cessions, with their tapers, and vest- 
ments, and chanting, had ceased to 
attract ; the movements of masses of 
troops had been repeated until every 
citizen knew the programmes by 
heart. But with the sea for an arena, 
surrounded by a glorious amphi- 
theatre of hills, and barriered by the 
grand lines of the “ Digue”—with 
ships and forts as properties — with 
cannonadings and illuminations for 
effects — with all the accessories of 
flags, and barges, and sailors—with 
two sovereigns as the persone—a 
spectacle was enacted which will 
make Cherbourg a name as well as a 
locality. 

Curiously has the destiny of events 
drawn this place from its obscurity. 
When history first fairly recognises 





it, it is a little fishing-town. A few 
boats lie in the bay, a Norman castle 
rises in the background, rocks and 
sandbanks outlie its shores, the winds 
from the west rage against it, the sea 
from the north beats and surges in 
its roadstead. So it remains on and 
on for centuries, sheltering fishermen, 
and sharing the vicissitudes of the 
times; now under English rule, now 
under French, and benefiting little 
by either. The disasters of royalty 
connect themselves with it. There 
the Empress Maud sought a refuge 
from pursuit and shipwreck, and 
raised a chapel in thanksgiving; 
there Charles X. trod his last foot- 
step on the soil of France. At last it 
becomes of import. France aspires 
to be a naval power, and aims at 
having a port on the seaboard of the 
Channel; henceforth Cherbourg is a 
place to be scanned and surveyed, and 
reported on by kings and statesmen 
and engineers. Vauban plans its 
defence, councils hold consultations 
on its advantages. The little fish- 
ing-town of* Normandy enters into 
the politics of a nation. Nature 
gives their value to many spots. 
A fine harbour, a great river, may 
make an unknown village or a 
barren waste the jewel in a crown. 
This offered only position. Its 
capabilities were to be wrought 
and wrested from nature. It was 
to France what Cronstadt was to 
Russia,' a point where the means 
of defence or attack might be con- 
structed — where a navy might be 
formed andj protected—or whence it 
might issue to take the command of 
the sea. It was, however, designed 
rather as a refuge than a point 
dappui. Like Cronstadt too, it 
was to be made. The sea was to 
be fenced out that ships might ride 
in the roadstead; basins were to be 
cut from the solid rock ; forts were 
to: be raised at all points, All was 
to be done by the hand of man; 
nature had done little. The idea 
of this creation belongs to the Bour- 
bons. Louis XIV. was the first pro- 
jector. For a long time it was only 
an idea; rival projects delayed its 
fulfilment, At length there is a 
beginning. Commerce is the first 
consideration. The port for the 
merchant ships is formed—quays 
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puilt; then the necessity of defence 
suggests itself, and two forts arise 
on either side of the roadstead. In 
1784 the first cone of the breakwater 
is sunk, and the foundations of this 
stupendous work were laid. Two years 
later, and Cherbourg witnesses the 
first of the royal visits which have 
since inaugurated the different stages 
of constraction. Louis XVI. enters 
in state; sees what has been done, 
and what there is yet to do; re- 
cognises the grandeur and the neces- 
sity of the great design, and resolves 
on its completion. Henceforward the 
idea becomes a national work. But it 
_ remained for a man of stronger will 
and more determined action to give 
to it the grand impulse of develop- 
ment. Napoleon comes with his 
men of war and his men of council ; 
casts over the place the glance which 
seizes everything at once; and then 
was formed the thought, then uttered 
the words which are the inscription 
to his statue, and will be henceforth 
the motto of Cherbourg — “J’avais 
résolu de renouveler 4 Cherbourg les 
merveilles de l’Egypte.” “J’avais 
élevé deja dans la mer ma pyramide ; 
jaurais eu aussi mon lac Mceris.” 

The destiny of Cherbourg, as the 
great port of France, was now 
decided. The “pyramide dans la 
mer” progresses, and in 1813 the 
first opening of “mon lac Mceris” 
is inaugufated by Marie Louise. 
Amid the shouts of multitudes, the 
salvos of artillery, the laying of in- 
scription stone, the benediction and 
the -prayers of priests, the water 
rushes in to the avant-port, and the 
first dock is formed. The old dynasty 
has returned when the inner dock, 
the Bassin de Flot, is opened with 
the same ceremonies and the same 
rejoicings in presence of the Dauphin, 
Jus de France, in 1829. Louis Philippe 
is on the throne when the project was 
submitted which has led to the com- 
ogy of the Digue in its present 
orm. Each successive government 
was thus connected with the pro- 
gress. In 1858 the last of the 
“merveilles” is finished, and the 
“arriére bassin,” the crowning effort 
of the great work, decreed by Na- 

leon I., is to be inaugurated by 

apoleon III. Such is the occasion 
of the fétes of Cherbourg. The pre- 
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sence of an allied sovereign, the 
Queen of Great Britain, is to grace 
the spectacle. The scene opens with 
her arrival and reception. It is the 
4th of August. The sunshine, which 
follows ever her coming and going, 
was constant that day. The sea is 
calm and smooth — the lights are 
waning — the English squadron is 
lying off the French shore — the 
slopes, the ridges, and the deep 
valleys between are green and 
ye with woods and cornfields 
—the masts of the French ships are 
just visible in the distance—and now 
the royal yacht is seen steaming on- 
wards; the squadron is formed in 
two lines; passing between them she 
takes the lead, and thus, followed by 
her ships, the Sovereign of England 
enters the road of Cherbourg. As 
soon as the royal standard is seen, 
the French ships, their hulls almost 
hidden behind the breakwater, their 
masts covered with flags, open their 
salute with the “tir circulazre,” each 
ship commencing with the first gun 
on either deck, the others following 
in quick and regular succession until 
three rounds had been fired; thus 
giving to the thundering of the 
cannon a symphony, in the distance, 
almost snaiteal ; while salvos from 
the batteries on shore boomed in 
like a deep and crashing chorus. 
The effect was very perfect — flash 
shot after flash with continuous 
lightning—boom ‘followed boom, and 
the smoke from each discharge curled 
in its own white column, twining in 
little eddies about the flags and masts. 
Now the western entrance is reached, 
the fort of Querqueville looms before 
us, the Digue stretches its length in 
a long dark line; a little onwards 
and we see it in all its extent and 
vastness, with its round towers and 
batteries, and high massive breast- 
work, recalling to us our boyish ima- 
gination of the walls and towers of 
Babylon. Inside lie the battle-ships 
of France in an oblique line; and 
along the shore, hiding its outline, 
are anchored fleets of yachts and 
small steamers all gay with flag and 

non, their masts grouped like a 
orest, with the light shining through, 
and a church, or fort, or street show- 
ing at intervals their light floating 
forms contrasting prettily with the 
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dark hulls of the men-of-war; boats 
shoot to and fro, giving a movement 
to the picture. Behind rise the hills, 
stretching in broken ridge and swell- 
ing slope around the harbour. The 
lights are falling on them with pur- 
le tints, and are throwing a darken- 
ing shade on the waters. Such was 
the scene, when amid loud huzzas 
and cannonading, the yacht and our 
squadron took up their position beside 
the French, their flags waving to- 
gether, each nation bearing in com- 
pliment that of the other, and the 
music of their bands mingling. It 
was the opening of the spectacle. 
All now was still, until the night had 
fallen, and the dark shadows were 
lying over fort, and ship, and hill, 
and then suddenly hundreds of bea- 
cons flashed up along the line of the 
Digue, flaring up in strong, fierce 
fires towards the sky, and casting on 
the waters long lines of red light, 
which, softened and curved by the 
flow, waved with all the brightness 
of lava streams. At the same moment 
the town burst into illumination, the 
squares were all alight with arches, 
and other starry shapes and gleams 
here and there shone from the rows 
of lamps along the streets. The little 
world of yachts seemed to flutter and 
wave in the reflected lights, whilst 
the large ships loomed dark and 
spectral, and the batteries, where 
they appeared at all, seemed strug- 
gling through a haze of sulphur flame ; 
here and there the waves sparkled 
brightly, or were crossed with pale, 
silvery streams; here they lay in 
deep shadow. There is movement 
among the vessels near the shore; 
cheers ring out loudly. The shout 
of l’Empereur! is carried onwards. 
Soon is seen the white barge gliding 
through the lines to the Royal yacht, 
and instantly the British ships ap- 
peared enveloped in light; from 
every port streamed gleams which 
seemed to go down into the waves, 
playing and dancing with them as 
they descended ; and from the yard- 
arms and the rigging, blue-lights 
showed the figures of the men on 
the yards, and the outlines of the 
ship with mystic indistinctness. As 
the barge sped on, she was greeted 
with lusty huzzas, which fell on the 
stillness of night with grander effect 


even than the boom of the guns, and 
they were given out heartily and 
earnestly in honour of the Imperial 
welcome to our Sovereign. Eyes 
were strained to catch a glimpse of 
the greeting on board, but nothin 
could be seen save flitting forms an 
waving lights. Once more the cheers 
are heard as the Emperor is seen re- 
turning from his visit, and as he 
leaves the side, the Royal yacht 
bursts into a conflagration of red, 
white, and blue flame, which seemed 
to spread along her decks and lea 
up around her masts, the fires blend- 
ing and melting, like rainbow hues, 
into a beautiful maze of light, which 
floated about the ship, and reflected 
on the water the tricolors of France. 
So soft, so beautiful, were these fires, 
that they looked like the spirits of 
flame divested of all anger and fierce- 
ness. The effect, aided by the scene, 
was perfect; and those who saw it 
will scarcely forget the beauty and 
tastefulness of that night-spectacle, 
though the exhibitions of the next 
surpassed it so much in splendour. 

hus ended the first meeting of 
royalties. 

Thursday, in all the programmes of 
the fétes, was appropriated to the 
honours and courtesies to be paid to 
the ,Queen of Great Britain. The 
royal guest, who had come to witness 
a national celebration in all the grace 
and amity of alliance, was to be re- 
ceived and welcomed with all the 
ceremony and all the pomp which 
attend the meeting of monarchs—was 
to be greeted with all the acclaim 
and enthusiasm of a people. It was 
to be the féte of the day. 

And whatever may have been the 
feeling, the expression of the welcome 
was worthy and grand. History 
testifies the world’s belief, that show 
and pageant are the fitting acces- 
sories of royal greetings, and that the 
meetings of the dignities and powers 
of the earth are just occasions for 
display. It does seem rational, too, 
that there should then be more of 
state, more of acclamation, more of 
ceremony, than when Tom Brown 
and Jack Smith shake hands. Doubt- 
less, however, in the ship which con- 
tained the faithful Commons, many 
a bosom glowed with indignation and 
stern contempt for the pride and 
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pomp of kings; and many a one, 
despite the hubbub and the circum- 
stance of the pageantry, sat down to 
calculate the cost, and mourn in spirit 
o’er the waste. 

Few, however, saw aught save pro- 
priety and meetness when, amid the 
thundering of cannon, firing salute 
after salute, and the waving of flags, 
and the cheers of multitudes throng- 
ing the shores and the ships, Queen 
Victoria landed at Cherbourg; or 
aught that was not natural when 
the groups of Norman peasants and 
holiday citizens crowded around to 
look on her and her imperial hosts, 
and greet them with loud vivas as 
’ they passed on through the streets 
and along the roads to the Montagne 
da Roule. The grand works were 
all visited, the beautifal view from 
the mountain seen—and again the 
scene is on the water—again the 
royal progress is announced by can- 
nonading and shouting, until the 
yacht is reached. And now the 
white barge is afloat, and under the 
velvet canopy, studded with gold 
bees, and surmounted by the gold 
eagle, sit the Emperor and Eugenie, 
accompanied by the great soldiers 
and the great counsellors of the Em- 
ire—the Duc de Malakoff, Baragua 

’Hilliers, Marshal Vaillant, and Ad- 
miral Hamelin. The imperial ban- 
quet was to be held on board the 
“Bretagne,” the flag-ship, and they 
are going thither to receive their 
royal guests. -As each of the royal 
parties passes again, the tir circulaire, 
the salvos, the manning yards, and 
the vivas are repeated. And yet the 
spectacle does not grow tame by re- 
petition. The scenic elements are so 
grand, the coups d’eil so fine, and so 
varying at the different times with 
the different lights, and from the dif- 
ferent points. The magnificent road- 
stead calm and bright—the massive 
towers and forts around and on it, 
each ship in itself a spectacle, with its 
flags, and men on the yards, and 
its own column of fire and smoke 
—the eager excited group of specta- 
tors—the wondrous prettiness of the 
yacht fleet—the grand roll of the 
cannon—the floating white clouds of 
smoke—the ringing loud-voiced huz- 
zas—the constant movement—the ex- 
citement, all contributed to effects 
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not easily exhausted. There was one 
little novelty on this occasion which 
attracted the wonder of the French 
very much. When the yards were 
manned, some sailors in the Renown 
had climbed up to the mast-heads, 
and placed themselves on the trucks 
with their natural hardihood ; and one 
fellow, in bravado, threw up his 
arms and waved a Jack, to show that 
he was standing without support. If 
fame was his aim, he was gratified, 
for he shared the public attention with 
the Emperor; none of his Gallic 
compeers cared to imitate him. In 
fact, the French fail generally in this 
respect, and do not range themselves 
on the yards with the same confi- 
dence and skill as our men; neither 
can they equal them in the lustiness, 
the strong-lunged, all-together volume 
of their cheers. Their saluting is per- 
haps, more effective ; in fact, it is the 
very perfection of festive cannon- 
ading. 

And now there was a cessation for a 
while—a lull during the imperial 
banquet—and then it was, whilst all 
were in expectation of some new spec- 
tacle, that in proposing the health 
of our Queen, Napoleon III. gave 
utterance to words, which will pass 
throughout Europe—will be canvass- 
ed and discussed in cabinets and bu- 
reaus, and raise a sensation among 
politicians and journalists. Then, 
with the first soldiers of France beside 
him, surrounded by all the appurte- 
nances of war, in sight of the gigantic 
works which had been designed and 
decreed to create the great war-port of 
France, he spoke of peace as the aim 
of the Empire—of peace as the wish 
of the two peoples — and, seizing 
a, happy illustration, ended thus: 
“ Aussi ai-je le ferme espoir que 8i 
l’on voulait réveiller les rancunes et 
les passions d’une autre époque, elles 
viendraient échouer devant le bon 
sens public, comme les vagues se bri- 
sent devant la Digue qui protége en 
ce moment, centre la violence de la 
mer, les escadres des deux empires.” 

These words will fall with astonish- 
ment on those who cannot reconcile 
peace and Cherbourg. 

The banquet over, the fete of the 
night was to commence. The line of 
fires again blazed on the Digue—a 
signal is given, and all the ships are 
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lit up; a few eeeny rockets are 
thrown, and blue-lights burnt, and 
the centre fort is seen in flames; the 
red fire breaks through the embra- 
sures, throwing a lurid glare on the 
tower, and sweeps and courses along 
the walls, casting up jets and sparks, 
and forked tongues to the sky—giving 
all the grandeur of a conflagration 
without its fearfulness. Save for the 
soft colouring of the feu d'artifice, 
and of the haze left behind, it might 
have seemed a reality. The effect 
was now beautiful exceedingly. The 
Digue, with its large fierce fires, and 
its mass of flame in the centre, and 
its massive stonework, showing in 
the red glare between, made the 
outer line; within were the ships, 
lying obliquely, each presenting its 
batteries of light and reflecting from 
its masts and rigging little stars on 
the sea. Beyond was the illumina- 
tion of the town; so that the road- 
stead lay environed by an enceinte de 
feu; and, as the different fires and 
lights flashed or shot across it, its 
waters and the little world which 
floated therein now appeared in 
brightness, now in dark shadow; 
one part sparkling brilliants, whilst 
another disappeared in darkness, or 
glimmered in misty shade. Meantime, 
the feu @artifice goes on at the fort ; 
all kinds of beautiful shapes blaze 
for an instant and then die out 
—now a cascade jets into the air, 
and descends in a shower of brilliant 
lights, breaking and vanishing in 
sprays of every colour—now a bou- 
quet would spread open and unfold, 
and then burst in gems of gold-green 
topaz, thick and bright as those in 
the trees in Aladdin’s garden. This 
last was the triumph and end of the 
display. An independent fusillade 
of rockets and Roman candles had 
been going on all the while from the 
passenger steamers ; eccentric rockets 
would ascend from the Lords and Com- 
mons or the neighbouring vessels ; in 
fact, every ship which had a firework 
of avy kind diapiaged it, illustrating 
the Turk’s idea, that an Englishman, 
in a general conflagration, would 
light and bring out his farthing can- 
die, in order that he might have 
something to do with it. One of the 


most novel, and, at the same time, 
striking effects, was produced by a 
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light thrown from the Diadem, which 
could be concentrated with such 
power on any object as to bring it 
out in perfect relief. Whilst the en- 
tertainment lasted, it was made to fall 
on the flag-ship, and showed her out 
clear and distinct, lying in a circle 
of light; and as our Queen returned, 
it radiated on the royal yacht, which 
seemed for the time bathed in the 
brightest moonlight. The time for 
rting came, and amid la méme 
ruit the Sovereigns took leave for 
the night. The English ships, which 
had remained dark and still hitherto, 
were suddenly illuminated with Ja 
lumiére electrique (as the French call 
it), and the men clustered on the 
yards, their white dress relieving them 
from the darkness of the masts 
and rigging, put their whole strength 
into their cheer, as the Emperor and 
Empress towards shore. 
Of all the sounds which broke the 
stillness that night, there was none 
so thrilling as those cheers, none 
which vibrated with such effect on ear 
and feeling, or awoke such echoes 
around. The thundering of the can- 
non is imposing, and terrible at times, 
grand always, yet it has not, nor can it 
have, the majestic power of sound 
which belongs to the human voice. 

It is an impulse to Englishmen to 
cheer. We had cheered every impe- 
rial barge as it passed ; another ap- 

ed, and a shout was just rising 
to our lips, when it was seen to hold 
the imperial flunkies in their green 
and gold. How the Jeameses would 
have been astonished by such a sa- 
lute! The fires began now to flicker 
and wave, some to die out; the can- 
nonading and shouting were over, all 
was dark and still; and so ended the 
second day, the féte de la mer. 

It was certainly also a féte de pou- 
dre, as & Frenchman said. There 
was a quantity of villanous saltpetre 
consumed that day. A French jour- 
nalist, after descanting on the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the spec- 
tacle, stops to count the cost, and 
calculates that 25,000 francs’ worth of 
powder had been expended in _hon- 
our of the Queen of England. What 
a fact for some of the faithful Com- 
mons to ruminate on! The spirit of 
Manchester must have dwelt in this 
man. To those who go down to the 
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sea in ships, and live in the great 
waters, the spectacle was fine and 
striking in all its scenes and acts, 
often novel; to the citizens of Paris 
and London it must have had a pe- 
culiar magnificence in the combina- 
tion of so many new elements, a pe- 
culiar interest from its many new 
effects. 

The next day, Friday, the Queen 
of England left. It was the last of 
the royal ceremonies, For the last 
time the French flag was hoisted by 
our ships, the English by theirs. 
Standing on the Digue, we see the 
old effects of the firing and the de- 
corations under a new aspect; the 
ships are our foreground, the French 
liners lying in an oblique line across 
the “ Rade,” the English moving slow- 
ly, and forming into two lines as be- 
fore. Once more. the three thousand 
guns echo; the parting had taken 
place ; the royal yacht steams on and 
on, takes the lead of the squadron, 
which follows in noble order through 
the passage betwixt Fort Querque- 
ville and the Musoir, showing to the 
practical minds, which could with- 
draw themselves from the sight, what 
would be the effect of these batteries 
on them. The Trinity Brethren steam 
after with rival speed, and are greet- 
ed by the cry of “ Go it, soundings.” 
Soon only a little smoke is seen in the 
horizon, and so ends the royal visit. 

What may be the political import 
of this meeting ? whether it may con- 
firm alliances? whether the inaugu- 
ration of a power which might be 
turned against her kingdom was a 
fitting occasion for the presence of 
an English Sovereign? whether her 
coming was a proof of noble confi- 
dence in the strength of her country 
and in the good faith of her ally? are 
questions we shall not debate now. 
We are treating of Cherbourg as a 
spectacle, not as a power aggressive 
or defensive. 

As a féte it was very complete, in 
its externals at least, for we know 
nought of the feelings it inspired. 
The grace of the visit was reciprocat- 
ed by magnificence of hospitality and 
courtesy of reception, and all the 
pageantry was tastefyl and happy. 
There was no omission, no failure ; 
and the good feeling and festive spirit 
of the people gave a lifefulness and 
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movement to the programmes of eti- 
quette. It wasa thing to have seen, 
a thing to remember, 

In many respects it may be well 
that the English should have parti- 
cipated so largely in these fétes. Mi- 
litary and naval men will not have 
learnt much that they knew not 
before ; but they will have seen much 
to strengthen their judgments, much 
to suggest opinions. To a certain 
august body, Cherbourg must have 
given many lessons. It must have 
given them eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, what defence means ; must have 
told them how defence is attained, 
and taught them that the confidence 
inspired by strong defence is well 
bought by expenditure. They will 
have seen that peace is not incon- 
sistent with preparation, and have 
heard that the power can best 
maintain peace which is the most 
strong, and most confident in itself. 
It is to be hoped that when next 
they discuss the Ways and Means, 
the impregnability and capabilities 
of Cherbourg may arise before them, 
not as a menace of aggression, but as 
a lesson and a warning of defence. 

Henceforth the féte-was entirely na- 
tional—it was French for the French. 
A promenade en rade was the pro- 
gramme of the day. The Emperor 
and Empress were to visit the differ- 
ent ships and the Digue. It was 
our chance to be on the breakwater 
when the imperial cortége arrived 
and landed; Napoleon stern, resolute, 
and commanding—Eugenie beautifal 
and elegant, sweeping along with the 
grace of her Spanish blood, her dra- 
pery floating on her gracefully as the 
plumage on a swan—the grim stal- 
wart soldiers, the ministers of state, 
and les dames d'honneur. There was 
present the state, and also the gloom 
of power. 

n the programme, also, there were 
announced fétes for the people, for the 
town of Cherbourg. We have ignored 
it as yet, ignored its doings and its 
revelries. Yet it was the centre of 
the festivities, a pleasant and pretty 
place withal, with its festive gar 
and its merry holiday crowd; and 
pleasant it was to turn from the grand 
effects and cowps-d'ail to the peasant 
groups, the gay streets, and the vary- 


. ing picturesque costumes. The town 
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was well adapted for a féte. On the 
quay facing the sea is a square with 
an esplanade, and: beyond it to the 
west lies the Port Militaire, with its 
walls, arsenals, and fortifications. On 
this quay stands the great statue. 
To the right of it isa group of old 
houses, amid which stands the cathe- 
dral church. At right angles is the 
Port du Commerce, broad and hand- 
some, connected by a lock with the 
inner mercantile harbour, or Bassin de 
Flot ; and parallel with this is the 
Canal de Retenue. Along it runs a 
broad promenade, lined with a street 
of shops and cafés. Around, and be- 
tween it and the basins, are rows and 
avenues of trees, which seem to give 
it relationship with the luxuriance 
and beauty of the valley of the Di- 
vette. Beyond and above rises, scarp- 
ed and rugged, the Montagne de Ronle. 
From the square and from the line of 
the docks lead the chief streets, which, 
at their different meetings, form either 
a little square or “place.” The 
roads from the town are broad, have 
avenues of tall trees, and little de- 
tached groups of houses for a mile or 
two beyond, and run through pretty 
valleys, or a verdant wooded cham- 
paign. In this arena provincial taste 
had done its utmost. At all the corners 
and in the squares, by the fountains 
and along the quays were flags, and 
pennons, and banderoles, grouped like 
trophies, and bound in the centre by 
shields, bearing the letters N. and E. 
On the side of the streets were poles 
also, with shields and banners, and 
from every window hung a flag. 
Amid this triumphal scene moved 
thousands from all parts of France, 
in ‘little currents, passing onwards 
with holiday gait, or grouping round 
a band or juggler, or rushing in droves, 
where the cannon announced some 
imperial movement. Conspicuous 
among all were les dames de Nor- 
mandie, in their cloth jackets and 
gowns, which hung gracefully enough 
from them, though innocent of crino- 
line,—that they seemed to have ap- 
plied au revers and appropriated to 
the head-dress. Oh, those head- 
dresses! they were quite a study. 
We traced them in all their varia- 
tions, and strove to fancy whether 
these variations depended on charac- 
ter, station, or locality. We took the ’ 








head of an old lady as our standard, 
for she wore her gear defiantly, as 
though she challenged criticism, and 
was determined to show the world 
what a Norman cap was, and should 
be. This was a sort of pudding-bag, 
well crimped and starched, with long 
lappels sticking out behind, or per- 
haps more like a bishop’s mitre, made 
of muslin, and adorned with wings, 
than <a else. Diverging from 
this were others, much higher and 
faller, and drawn in across the fore- 
head with bands of ribbon ;—their 
wings, too, were larger and finer, and 
turned up at the ends like horns 
The damsels who wore, or rather bore 
these, had a conscious look of finery, 
which showed that these were the 
mode, and that it was a very superior 
thing to have large wings. Others, 
again, had degenerated down almost 
to the cap of the grisette, but these 
must have been low people from other 
provinces, or from Paris ; ‘no right- 
minded Norman girl would have con- 
descended to such a thing. Then, 
again, there were all kinds of com- 

romises betwixt the two—all, 

owever, pretty, fresh, and light; 
they set off the browned comely faces 
and the blue eyes beneath. These 
caps are much given to go in twos 
and threes, to be nodding into shop 
windows, and be bobbing out of voi- 
tures, and have a great affinity for 
cheap-johns and roundabouts. They, 
too, alone have reverence for legends of 
martyrs and saints—they alone have 
any faith insacred medals. The rogue 
who exhibits a great picture of a Saint 
Jean André, and a representation of 
all his acts—how he prayed, how he be- 
stowed alms, how he performed mir- 
acles—has them for his sole audience, 
for the sole purchasers of his tracts 
and medals, We find them by our 
side, in great numbers, mixed up with 
soldiers, and matelots, and blouses, 
as we stop to look at a juggler. The 
fellow depends more on his impudence 
than skill; he has a great horn pro- 
trading from his forehead, and the 
feat he is now performing is to throw 
rings of different sizes into the air 
and catch them on it. The horn is 
ringed now to the very tip, there is 
just room for one little one more. He 
takes that in his hand, throws it up, 
tries to catch it; fails—sighs deeply, 
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sacrés and grimaces. Again he tries, 
again fails—sacrés, shakes his head ; 
Barleigh-like, strokes his chin and 
shouts out, “Ah voila—he will never 
go on ‘till the plate is fall’” Im- 
mediately a shower of sous fall on 
the plate, and the ring goes on 
with a sharp click. There is great 
sensation among the caps and the 
blouses. We are in expectation of 
another trick. The rogue takes up 
the sous, piles them in little heaps 
on two sticks; poises them as though 
about to do some balancing feat; 
then strikes them off dexterously 
into either hand, and deposits them 
in either breeches- pocket; gathers 
up his properties, and walks off. 
There is a great shaking of the caps 
at this — great sacréing from the 
matelots and moustaches, silent in- 
dignation from the blouses. On we 
sweep to another corner, where a 
buffoon has taken’ his stand, a mot- 
ley cap on his head, in his hand an 
improvised violin, made of a large 
stick and a bladder, with a string 
drawn over it like a bow; on this 
he accompanies himself as he shouts 
out the verses of a song with a loud 
telling chorus. As there is a great 
flutter and sheering off of the caps, 
the song we suppose is not highly 
moral. The blouses, however, ap- 
plaud warmly. On we go with the 
crowd, on through the gay streets 
with their shops, on} by the quays, 
and out into the roads under the 
trees, where cafés and restaurants 
have started up for the occasion, and 
little groups are enjoying their café 
or beer; for the Normans at least 
have a particular delight in beer, and 
quaff it from large tumblers with 
great gusto ; and waggons, drawn by 
the great club-tailed Norman horses, 
are halting for a gossip or a bait. On 
we go until we come to the new 
station of the railway just opened, 
and there we light on a curious, 
pretty scene. The waste space is 
filled with tents, striped with differ- 
ent colours, and hung with flags; 
all around and between them are 
rows of young fir-trees. The little 
encampment is enclosed by a beauti- 
fully wooded ridge and the rugged 
heights of the Roule, and at one end 
it opens into the soft, sunny valley of 
the Divette—it is the Camp de Gare, 
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the directors of the rail- 
way for the accommodation of their 
passengers. Picturesque it looked, 
with its seats gleaming through the 
trees, and all the groups which 
moved about amid them. The occu- 
pants, however, found their cam- 
paigning full of vicissitudes, we be- 
lieve, and their adventures and dis- 
tresses furnished Charivari with 
many a subject. The Parisian is not 
one who can find in the picturesque 
a compensation for comfort. Back 
we go into the town with the crowd 
—and it was certainly the most or- 
derly road-wise crowd we were ever 
in. Never once had we our toes 
trodden on or our ribs elbowed, and 
we saw everything without having a 
fat woman on our back, or a strong 
heavy-booted bumpkin in our front. 
To see was the easiest thing in Cher- 
bourg. To eat, to drink, to sleep, 
was the grand difficulty. Even a 
Frenchman cannot live on specta- 
cle, so the struggle for viands and a 
bed went on daily and hourly. Each 
hotel was in a constant state of siege 
—every restaurant was a battle-field. 
The besieging forces beset the en- 
trances and the doors of the salons. 
In vain might the host protest and 
gesticulate, until he appeared about 
to disjoint himself, and one expected 
every moment to see an arm fly off, 
as in the old puppet-shows, then a 
leg, then a head, until nothing but 
the trunk remained. Still there was 
a never-ceasing clamour for a cham- 
ber and a dinner. Some insinuated 
themselves into passages, and depo- 
sited their carpet-bags there, in the 
vain hope of establishing a location ; 
others stood at the doors of the table- 
d’héte inhaling the steam of the viands, 
and struggling to get a position. A 
Yankee ase | have been at home 
here. Napkins were clutched at, forks 
thrust into dishes, chairs appropriat- 
ed. Getting a place or a plate was 
like storming a breach. The air re- 
verberated with the word “garcon ;” 
it seemed the great effort of the 
human voice. The thing, gargon, 
flitted and dashed about with a sort 
of galvanised impulse, making a start 
and a plunge at every call. At one 
establishment there was an_ indivi- 
dual of the name of Alexandre, who 
must have been supposed to possess 
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ubiquity, from the way in which he 
was shouted for and shouted at; his 
name was cried in every inflection of 
voice, until at last, from the despair- 
ing tones in which it was uttered, it 
was evident that Alexandre had ab- 
sconded, perhaps to assert the unity 
of time and place by a self-incarcera- 
tion in the coal-hole. The caps in 
this respect had the best of it, for 
they sat in groups behind the booths, 
with an earthen. dish in their laps, 
supping therefrom with a wooden 
spoon something that smelt villan- 
ously of garlic and herbs. There was 
even here, however, a state of war- 
fare, for we saw an old lady diligently 
slobbering with one spoon whilst she 
warded off the attempts of predatory 
urchins with the other. Night brings 
out more phases of holiday life. The 
squares all glitter with the illumina- 
tions—glass and brilliant ciphers 
and mottoes blaze out in coloured 
light, and fireworks go off at inter- 
vals. The streets, too, are all alight, 
and thronged more than ever, for 
all the sight-seers are congregated 
there now. And there is more also 
of the military element — mustached 
officers, grim and martial, stalk about 
with clanging sabres, cigars in their 
mouths, and their hands in their 
pockets. The bazaars of the peripa- 
tetic merchants are all alive ; peasant 
mothers are buying presents for the 
little ones, and being tempted with 
pictures and candlesticks ; the young 
ones invest largely in pocket looking- 
glasses, which they secrete as soon 
as bought. One old fellow has estab- 
lished a lottery, and, from his low 
chuckle and sly grin, is evidently 
driving a thriving trade; and well 
he may; for though he shuffles out 
the cards and draws the tickets from 
a bag, we have never yet seen one 
prize distributed, and we have staked 
many sous ourselves. A lottery all 
blanks must be a rather good specu- 
lation. The cafés have turned them- 
selves out of doors, Those on the 
quay of the Bassin du Commerce 
are the favourite resort. There we 
sit, looking out on the crowd, and 
on the water, and the ships; the 
mountain and the valley are just 
seen dimly in the distance ; the lights 
sparkle, street- bands are playing, 
and the hum of voices, the laughs an 
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the shouts mingle pleasantly ; and we 
repose on this spectacle of the féte of 
the people, after the bruit of the great 
representations, with a greater feel- 
ing of the presence of festivity than 
we had yet known. Onur only dis- 
turbance is the garcgon, who will brin 

us beer or absinthe. Like his breth- 
ren of the hotels, he is in a state of 
perplexity and distraction, and rushes 
about, carrying beer to some fierce 
colonel who wants coffee, and ab- 
sinthe to some Normandy farmer 
who wants beer. If the bedlams 
of France be not tenanted by these 
garcons after the féte, there is more 
tension in the human brain, more 
elasticity in human patience, than we 
believed. Such a Babel that café! 
such a clatter, such smoke, such rap- 
pings for the garcon! The only calm 
person is the mistress—the presiding 
goddess—who sits in her tribune, sur- 
rounded by her bottles, quite impas- 
sive to the hubbub and confusion, 
The only one at home in the throng 
is a little thing with a green wreath 
round her head, belonging to the 
musicians, who creeps and twines 
with impunity between the spurs and 
the elbows, and the comers and goers, 
always turning up at the right time 
to rattle her box, just as some one 
has received change. There is a 
crowd and great laughing on the 
other side of the quay, and we stroll 
towards it. A roundabout is here 
in fullaction. It is a gigantic anda 
most elaborate one. There are two 
rows of chargers, and carriages of all 
shapes. They are filled now by the 
caps and the blouses—a few vacant 
saddles are taken by the matelots 
after it is in motion. A lady within, 
a sort of Frenchified Jarley, directs 
the movement by an organ. At first 
it is slow and solemn, and the figures 
of the Norman girls have a graceful 
look as they sweep on with their 
arms round each other’s waists. Now 
the tune grows faster, and the merry 
round increases faster and faster, 
until it gets quite mazy; faster still, 
and the figares grow confused and 
disjointed. The caps and the hats 
appear to have changed places; then 
the heads of the girls and the mate- 
lots change shoulders, and the horses 
go into the carriages, and the car- 
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most of speed has been reached, 
and there is a stop. The round does 
not cease long. Ever as one set of 
riders get off, others are ready to get 
on; and it seemed a principle with 
every Norman girl to achieve the 
roundabout before she went to bed. 

Where this great crowd was to 
sleep was a wonder; yet they all soon 
dispersed, some to beds, some to 
ships, some to the Camp de Gare, 
some perhaps to hedgerows and door- 
steps,—all disappeared; the last oc- 
cupants of the cafés, who had fallen 
asleep at the tables, were roused up, 
and every one retired to prepare for 
the celebration of the morrow. 

“Tl semblait étre dans ma des- 
tinée de voir s’accomplir par la paix, 
les grandes desseins que |’Empereur 
avait concut pendant la guerre.” 

So spoke the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third. The design, conceived in 
war, was to be accomplished in peace. 
Decreed when nations rose against 
nations, it was to be inaugurated amid 
the amity of peoples. The original 
intent will, however, cling to a de- 
sign, and give it a doubtful meaning, 
even though after - circumstances 
should change its purpose. 

The principles of peace seem in- 
consistent with the politics of war, 
and yet there may be occasions when 
the two may be reconciled. The 
defence projected to cover aggres- 
sion may, in another period, be 
adopted as. legitimate security, and 
the means prepared to precipitate 
attack be applied to the due de- 
velopment of national resources and 
national strength. It is not the fact 
of such defence and such means, if 
at all commensurate with the status 
of a country, but the policy of the 
power possessing them, which indi- 
cates war. We have seen how, with 
a great northern power, every step 
of defence was a stage of aggression, 
and therefore every addition and 
increase of force became a menace. 
It must be by connecting some 
such priociple with the construction 
of Oherbourg, that we can see in 
the completion of the great work a 
propagation of the warlike concep- 
tion. “The posterity which charges 
itself with realising the idea of a 
great man,” does not necessarily ac- 
cept his purpose and intent in its 
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adaptation. The creation of Cher- 
bourg can scarcely in itself be deemed 
an undue assertion of maritime power 
by such an empire as France, nor 
can the perseverance in a great na- 
tional undertaking, which reflected 
credit and advantage on the country, 


be regarded as a challenge or a pro- 
vocation, Hostile policy can alone 
make it a hostile demonstration. On 


this eighth day of August 1858 we 
look upon it apart from policy (that 
we may dwell on hereafter), and con- 
template it as the scene of a great 
national inauguration— a great na- 
tional ovation. The consummation 
of “ les merveilles,” the result of more 
than half a century of labour and 
expenditure, the achievement of a 
monument which may compare with 
those of antiquity, and challenge pos- 
terity, are to be celebrated formally 
and solemnly by a nation and its 
chief. 

There is tradition and precedent 
for the ceremony, and the old details 
are to be adhered to, receiving a 
greater impression from the time, the 
circumstances, and the agencies. Let 
us review the scene in which it is to 
be enacted. To the north-west of the 
town, at the foot of high hills, and 
opening towards the east of the Rade, 
surrounded by an enceinte of fortifi- 
cations, lies the Port Militaire, with 
its system of basins. These are three, 
lying within one another, connected 
by gates or locks, and containing 
seven docks and eleven building-slips, 
all excavated out of the solid rock— 
all having great depth below low- 
water—all being of great extent, 
beautifully constructed, and faced 
with fine granite. (Hereafter we 
shall detail dimensions, &c.) Land- 
ing at the avant-port or outer basin, 
we pass on towards its end, leaving 
the Bassin de Flot on the right, and 
see before us an immense excavation, 
oblong in form, and vast in extent 
and depth. Its bed, level and dry, 
is crossed with chains for mooring 
ships; from it the sides slope up- 
wards to some height in the bare 
rock out of which it has been hewn, 
and then spring up to the terrepleins 
of the arsenal in a straight wall of 
sold masonry. Its west and north 
sides are hollowed into slips and 


docks, in one of which lies the “‘ Ville 
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de Nantes,” all ready for launching. 
At the south end are two more docks, 
rough and halfhewn, in process of 
construction. Around stand large 
buildings, stores and workshops. Two 
locks or gates, large enough to ad- 
mit any ship of war, connect it on 
its eastern side with the north and 
south basins, and through these will 
rush the waters which will convert the 
vast space into the “arriére Bassin 
de Flot.” At the north end is erected 
a light and gaily-decorated tribune 
for the Emperor and Empress. On 
either side are two pavilions for the 
civic authorities and their dames ; 
in front, a staircase carpeted with 
crimson cloth leads down to the bed 
of the basin, where is to be fixed the 
stone bearing the inscription— 


Ce bassin décrété le 
15 Avril 1803 
Par Napoléon I. 
A &té commencé le 25 Juin 1836, 
Et a été inauguré le 7 Aoiit 185s, 
En présence 


de 
L’Empereur Napoléon III. 
et de 


L’Imperatrice Eugénie. 
L’Amiral Hamelin, Ministre de Marine. 


Simple and dignified enough is this, 
and free from the vaunt and the arro- 
gance with which, on the inauguration 
of the avaiut-port, it is proclaimed 
that Napoleon le Grand had decreed 
that a port should be dug for great ves- 
sels of war in the rock of Cherbourg, 
and that it had been finished and 
opened to the ocean. There is nothing 
in the present case of the defiance 
which thus asserts the power of man’s 
will over the obstacles of nature. Be- 
hind the tribune, and in the path of 
the imperial progress, is a triumphal 
arch, tasteful and: appropriate, con- 
structed of the tanks of ships, raised 
one above another, and ornamented 
at its base and on its sides by de- 
signs formed out of the material and 
tools _——— to seamanship and 
ship-craft. Anchors with hempen 
cables twining round them, and chains 
lying in coils below, and other em- 
blems of naval art and naval work- 
manship, made a curious entablature 
to the base; and above, chisels, saws, 
hammers, &c., were shaped into diffe- 
rent devices. Thus was produced an 
arch worthy of a triumph of Rome— 
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a proof of the power which art has, 
with simple means, to achieve its ex- 
pressions and effects. 

The elements of the scene, if not 
grand, were vast and striking: the 
great, deep, yawning space as yet un- 
claimed by the sea—the parts of the 
native rock, scarped by the hand of 
man, yet still dark and rugged, con- 
trasting with the smooth polished 
masonry—the indents of the docks 
breaking and varying the straight 
lines—the tribune and the pavilions 
enlivening by their smartness the 
great blocks of building —the arch 
appearing at every point effective and 
in keeping ; and these, when peopled 
and animated by a gay, eager, movin 
throng, crowding every part, oul 
presenting sets and successions of 
tabeleaus, and lit by a bright sun- 
shine, made a fitting arena for a spec- 
tacle—were in themselves a spectacle. 
Very early the tide of spectators 
began to pour in, and hour after hour 
it flowed, scarcely, however, doing 
more than fittingly group the pic- 
ture, filling in all the lines of the 
basin, and the jutting points of the 
docks and jetties. The privileged 
ones who filled the steps and railed 
spaces in front of the stores and 
offices, and the unprivileged, who 
scrambled on the slopes of the slips, 
the piles of timber, and the masses of 
rubble in the unfinished docks, made 
the second tier of an irregular amphi- 
theatre. Close by the Ville de Nantes, 
on the east side of the basin, and at 
right angles with the pavilions which 
were occupied by rows of gay dames, 
was perched a tent, shaped like a 
belfry. This was for the Bishop and 
his clergy. Round the steps of this 
episcopal throne were grou knots 
of English officers. Here it was our 
lot to stand, and hence we could 
command all parts of the arena and 
of the ceremony. 

So quietly had all the different 
groups and parties settled in their 
places and disposed of themselves, 
that there was no hubbub or confu- 
sion, only action enough to give life 
and movement to the scene. There 
were none of those incidents of spar- 
ring and altercation so common in an 
English crowd, which always will 
mob itself, and has a peculiar genius 
for squeezing into a press, and getting 
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involved in knots and tangles, Some- 
times the holder of a ticket, who was 
revented from taking some seat he 
fad fixed upon, would gesticulate and 
remonstrate, and flourish it in the 
face of a gens-d’arme; sometimes 
there would be a little impatience at 
a particular road being blocked up, 
and we saw an old lady, who had been 
pushed back by a soldier's musket, 
make little rushes at him whenever 
he was employed, and hiss in his ear 
bits of her mind. This was the only 
fracas; otherwise there was little stir 
scarcely even the din and hum usu- 
ally arising from the motion and 
voices of so many people. We were 
ever looking for signs of the excite- 
ment of the French, but none came; 
decorum, with occasional dashes of 
vivacity, was the order of the day. 
Presently there was a movement, a 
waving and a sound of vivas—not 
rising, certainly, to enthusiasm — as 
the cannon announced the Emperor’s 
approach, and the imperial cortége, 
passing through the lines of soldiers, 
and under the arch, moved on to the 
tribune. There, for a while, con- 
templating the scene, sat Napo- 
leon and Eugenie, the impersona- 
tions of the majesty of will and the 
majesty of beauty. At length, pair 
by pair, the train moved down the 
steps and grouped round the inscrip- 
tion-stones, their figures dwarfed by 
the vastness of the objects around. 
According to the old programme, one 
of all the coins of the realm and of 
the medals is placed beneath; the 
slab with the inscription is rolled 
into its bed—the process is signed— 
the cannons thunder out—the band 
of the Guides strike up, and the basin 
is formally inaugurated. The cortége 
moves up again to the tribune — 
meantime the procession of the clergy 
had issued from the belfry, and pro- 
ceeded to the edge of the basin, 
chanting and praying a benediction ; 
then passing on around the Ville de 
Nantes, still with chant and prayer, 
the Bishop stopping at intervals to 


repeat a blessing on the ship. This bega 


we expected would have been the 
most solemn and imposing part of the 
ceremony, and the most prominent 
scene. No one, however, seemed to 
take much notice of it. It was per- 
formed at a distance from the Em- 
peror, and passed almost unheeded. 
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A few lifted their hats ‘as the proces- 
sion moved by, but the many were 
engrossed. with other sights) Impe- 
rialism was above priestdom. 

The hour had now come for the 
immersion of the basin. The Empe- 
ror {gives the signal, and a loud shout 
and general clapping—the first effort 
of enthusiasm for the day—hailed the 
rush of the waters as they burst from 
the avant-port threugh four sluices 
in the barrier, and, joining there, fell 
over the step of the a into the 
bed of the basin in a foaming cascade. 
Dashing on with a roar, it divided into 
streams and rills, which meandered 
and became lost at first in the vast 
space. Faster and fuller come the 
rushes, and the volume of water 
swells and rises, slowly spreading 
over the bed, with the noiseless, re- 
sistless sweep of power. Now the 
links of the mooring-chains are just 
seen above the waves, now they dis- 
appear altogether, and the inscrip- 
tion-slabgis seen no more; and the 
lap against the rock shows that it is 
in fall flow. Only a tiny rill had 
yet come from the lock at the Bassin 
de Flot. It was feared that the flow 
of water might be too great and sud- 
den, and, as a prevention, a dam or 
batardeau called a “ renard,” had been 
placed in the passage to break or 
check the force. The flood-gate, too, 
by which the water was to be let in, 
was plbaliarly constructed; in it 
were two sluices by which it was 
filled, and there were also two valves 
by which the water could be let out 
into the space betwixt the gate and 
the batardeau. Twenty barrels were 
attached to it, to aid its floating, and 
hawsers fastened round were ready 
roper 
time. The renard was mined, that 
it might be blown up in case of its 
proving too great an impediment to 
the water. At low-water the sluices 
were opened and the gate filled, then 
these were shut, and the water let out 
into the space in front of the batar- 
deau. The gate, being now empty, 
n to rise, and by means of the 
casks and hawsers was soon lifted 
enough to be moved out of its grooves, 
and then the tide, having no impedi- 
ment save the renard, swept in like 
a torrent, bearing away every ob- 
stacle, and tossing and foaming into 
the great basin with the rush of a 
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cataract. Flowing from two sources, 
the water rises, and rises, ever, as we 
turn towards it, attaining to a higher 
mark, until about four it was cal- 
culated to have reached the level 
of the sea. 

There is an interval now, and a dis- 
persion of the spectators; some stroll 
about for gossip or change, some re- 
tire to take their ease in the cafés, 
if they can get that or anything 
besides. The Emperor takes a survey 
of the dockyard, and bestows crosses 
on the officers connected with the 
establishment, and on the engineers 
who have executed the works. Thus 
is talent distinguished in France. 

Six o’clock comes—and the last 
scene is to be acted—the launch of 
the Ville de Nantes. There is the 
same ceremony of arrival, the same 
assemblage. The ship is lying in her 
slip, ready for the start — garlands 
hang from her ports, and festoons 
around her sides. Sailors stand on 
her decks, hats in hand, ready for a 
cheer. The props are knocked away, 
the impulse given, and down the 
inclined plane she slides swiftly and 
strongly, amid cheers and excitement, 
and floats, the first ship in the basin, 
and takes the maiden kiss of its 
waters. 

The triple inauguration is complete. 
The Emperor has affirmed it, the 
priest blessed it—a ship had entered 
it, and the Bassin de Napoledn III. 
realises the idea of “ mon lac Mceris,” 
and perfects the Port Militaire of 
Cherbourg. 

While this event is being solem- 
nised and celebrated by benediction 
and pomp, we hear that another and 
greater effort of human genius has 
been crowned with success—an effort 
which can have no interpretation of 
war, be charged with no intent of 
giving one nation the power of aggres- 
sion over another, which must and 
will. speed the progress of civilisa- 
tion by annulling the divisions of the 
ocean between peoples, and bringing 
man closer to man. The laying of 
the electric telegraph cable in the 
Atlantic will be heralded by no cere- 
mony, no assemblage, be paraded by 
no salvos, flags, or pageants, and yet 
it isa fact which, by the grandeur of 
its achievement and the greatness of 
its aims, reduces the works of Oher- 
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bourg to their due proportions, di- 
vests them of their blare and glare, 
and more than adjusts the balance of 
national comparisons. 

What man does for himself, how- 
ever, is ever signalised with more 
éclat than what he does for mankind. 

Another day comes, and the fétes 
are to close with the public exhibi- 
tion of the statue of Napoleon the 
First. The image of the designer is 
to stand in the midst of the design, 
and in the attitude of the inspiration 
of the “ J’avais résolu,” is to preside 
over the accomplished works. The 
scene is the “Quai de Napoleon.” 
It is in the centre of “ les merveilles.” 
Facing the sea, we look out on the 
Rade, in which ships of war lie 
quietly at anchor, sheltered by the 
Digue, which extends its bulwarks 
to the right and left, and defended 
by the forts which rise at its centre 
and extremities. Stretching towards 
it on the right is the vast space of 
the dockyard, redeemed from the 
rock, and made into an arena of 
basins, docks, buildings, and circum- 
vallations. On the right the pier of 
the Port du Commerce extends its 
long polished walls, making on the 
other side a little bright bay, across 
which frown the. battlements of 
Fort des Flamands. In the middle 
is the statue, covered as yet with 
a drapery of drab cloth hanging over 
it in loose folds; betwixt this and 
the arsenal has been erected a tri- 
bune for the reception of the Emperor 
and Empress. At either end of the 
space were raised seats ; bodies of 
troops were massed in the intervals, 
and the crowd disposed itself beyond 
and around the soldiery. The spec- 
tators were not so numerous as on 
former days; many had departed; 
those who stayed seemed to have no 
vivid interest in the object of the 
ceremony, though the sunshine, the 
brilliant colours, the music, and the 
troops, made a gala which all en- 
joyed. Families and friends grouped 
to greet and gossip ; children trotted 
about and prattled, and were petted 
and feasted with sweetmeats; poli- 
ticians sat and discussed their jour- 
nals. An Englishman, in the old 
coaching days, it was said, could not 
travel without being supposed to re- 
quire an orange, a pocket-book, or a 
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seven-bladed penknife, as the neces- 
sary preparation for his journey. A 
walking-stick, a eoloured balloon, or 
a medal, would, by the same rule, 
seem an article which every proper 
right-minded man should possess at 
a French festivity. The venders of 
these wares exhibited them with the 
confidence of obtaining purchasers, 
and at every nod of rejection would 
shrug their shoulders and pause, that 
the unfortunate refusers might have 
opportunity to reconsider the thing, 
and redeem themselves from the con- 
sequences of such a decision. All 
these, however, disappear, and the 
wandering bands are hushed as the 
trumpets call the troops to attention, 
and the carriages of the Emperor 
appear driving towards the Cathe- 
dral. Here high mass is celebrated, 
and then issues hence a procession of 
the civic authorities; the imperial 
carriages follow, and as they arrive 
abreast of the statue, the drapery 
is withdrawn. We were looking 
away at the moment, and, turning 
round again, saw it standing in all 
its colossal proportions. No expres- 
sions of enthusiasm announced the 
manifestation. There were bursts of 
martial music, and the cannon thun- 
dered, but there was no voice from 
the people which showed that they 
recognised the memory of the grand 
nom, or connected it with the 
events of to-day. This feeling was 
reserved for some old soldiers, vete- 
rans of the Empire—“ ces débris de 
nos grands jours de gloire,” as a 
French paper calls them—who came 
forth to hang wreaths of laurel, 
medals of St. Helena, and immor- 
telles on the railing of the statue, as 
a last homage to their great chief. 
An old brave, Pierre St. André, a 
man noted among the legions, too old 
and feeble to walk, is brought for- 
ward in a little carriage drawn by 
an old vivandiére, also a relict of the 
Grande Armée, that he may look once 
more on the face and form which he 
has seen often vivid with life on the 
battle-field. This made the solemnity 
of the spectacle, and gave it the only 
expression which was not dramatic. 
Now there are speeches made. The 
Mayor dilates on the benefits Cher- 
bourg has received, and the grati- 
tude it owes to the dynasty of Na- 
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leon. The Emperor responds. Still 

is theme is peace ; but it is a peace 
which shall re in strength — a 
peace supported by the means of war 
—a peace which shall be an asser- 
tion of power. 

“Plus une nation est puissante, 
plus elle est respectée ; plus un gou- 
vernement est fort, plus il apporte de 
modération 4 ses conseils, de justice 
dans ses résolutions.” 

These are words which a 
deeper suggestions than the fortifi- 
cations of Cherbourg. 

The troops now form in mass of 
columns, and march underneath the 
statue; as each battalion passes, 
there is a cry and a lifting of the 
hand, done with military precision, 
and a waving of the old drapeaux ; 
and so concludes the inauguration. 
The crowd soon disperses; a few of 
the peasantry remain for a while to 
look at the statue, and then the 
square is almost deserted. The statue 
is an equestrian one, and stands on 
a pedestal of solid granite. The at- 
titude of the horse is that of sud- 
denly repressed action. The face of 
the man is stamped with the stern- 
ness of resolve. The right arm, up- 
lifted, points over the Digue; the 
whole figure expresses force and will. 
Those who see signs and omens in 
everything, say that the finger is 
directed towards the English. shore, 
and that the look has more in it of 
menace than resolve. The position 
is meant to represent the conception 
and utterance of the idea which led 
to the creation of Cherbourg as it is. 
The interpretation of the true mean- 
ing lies in the future. The artist 
may hereafter lay claim to either. 

ts effect, as a work of art, is good 
and striking. The proportions are 
symmetrical, the figures and atti- 
tudes in good keeping, and the 
height and size are sufficient to at- 
tain grandeur without being exag- 
gerated into the burlesque. The site 
is appropriate, and the time for its 
erection fitting enough. It was @ 
time to associate the founder with 
his monuments, the decreer with the 
things decreed; and by connecting 
its installation with the inaugura- 
tion of the basin, the town has 
sought to designate itself as the 
“ Cherbourg of Napoleon.” 
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In the afternoon the Emperor left 
for Brest, and the fétes of five days’ 
continuance are ended — fétes which 
will be regarded under every aspect, 
political and pictorial, as a demon- 
stration, and as a national celebra- 
tion. In one respect there will be 
agreement. As a spectacle they were 
unique —a success which even the 
French may accept as a triumph. 
Brilliant and tasteful, they presented 
a@ succession of scenes and actors, 
effects and impressions, which made 
them almost dramatic in the variety 
of their details and the completeness 
of their plan. Those who came to 
see must have had their fill of plea- 
sant sights; those who came to eat, 
drink, and be comfortable, no doubt, 
carried away disagreeable reminis- 
cences ; those who sought to inspect 
a well-constructed port or a strong 
fortress, would have learnt many a 
lesson; and those whose object it 
was to inquire and think, must have 
stored matter for many a day’s re- 
flection. 

The question whether “ Cherbourg 
is peace,” or Cherbourg is war, de- 
pends much on which side of the 
Channel it is discussed. “ Cherbourg 
is ce,” is the vehement assertion 
of the French. If it be peace, it is 
an armed peace; and that it should 
rest on just conditions and an equal 
footing, the nations who are con- 
cerned in its endurance should have 
points of defence and concentration 
which may balance Cherbourg. 

A reciprocity of preparation and 
readiness, an equality of strength 
and security, can alone inspire the 
confidence which can make such a 

ace durable, or can preserve it 
on all the uncertainty and anxiety 
of war. 

A nation, ready and secure, can 
accept the peace which Cherbourg 
typifies. 

The fétes are over, and dull and 
triste looks the little town. The 
crowds have departed in detach- 
ments ; and visitors, who can get no 
places in the railway, vent their 
chagrin at the table-d’hote, in sneers 
at the cuisine, and the patois of the 
garcons ; the old diligences are over- 
loaded, and swing on very much 
down by the head, as a sailor would 
say ; the Normandy waggons exhibit 
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a crush of caps; the cafés have sunk 
down to their old level; and the 
colonels and majors, habitués of the 
different establishments, take their 
old corners; the garcons who have 
survived lean in Bat ease against 
the tribune, and move languidly in 
answer toa call. A few flags remain, 
fluttering feebly; and the framework 
of the fireworks still stands against 
the walls. The fleet has gone, and 
the roadstead looks quite empty. 
The Camp de la Gare is merely a 
memory, and the roundabouts have 
sought other spheres of action. Alto- 
gether, it has a used-up, blazé, after- 
the-ball look. There are some com- 
pensations. Prices have fallen, beds 
and dinners are no longer favours or 
accidents; and the officials of the 
post-office have leisure and conde- 
scension enough to sort the letters, 
There is ever a flatness, however, 
about the day after the fair — a gene- 
ral ennui—which only time and a 
little more excitement can relieve. 

Let us take a rues and a bird’s- 
eye peep of the locality. The Mon- 
tagne du Roule is our point for this. 
It is a hill standing at the mouth of 
the valley, a natural citadel, and 
a picturesque background for every 
view of the town from every point. 
Look at it where you will, right or 
left, from the sea or the land, there 
behind rises le montagne, sometimes 
closer and more ‘precipitous, some- 
times less rugged, but ever the great 
feature. The face of the rock to- 
wards the town has been scar 
into ~ slopes, crossed and divi 
here and there by zigzag ridges or 
fissures, which shine on its white 
surface like dark veins. On the side 
of the valley it has been left in its 
natural ruggedness; and tufts of 
bright heather, clustering now in 
the clefts and amid the boulder-like 
points, give touches of beauty to 
the dark stones. This Montagne da 
Roule is the centre-point of a ridge 
of hills not high or continuous, but 
threaded with pretty valleys, and 
here and there softened into gentle 
wooded slopes, which extend in a 
semicircle towards the sea, enclosing 
a level luxuriant champaign, in the 
midst of which lies Cherbourg. From 
our height we look upon a pano- 
rama of plains, villages, gardens, 
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town, and sea, all brought and toned 
into one beautiful picture by the 
bright lights which fall upon and 
float over it. Long the eye dwells 
upon it in all its completeness and 
beauty, not caring to break such a 
whole into details; then turns to the 
east, where the ridge is highest, and 
jats most prominently out on the 
sea. There at its foot lies a village, 
nestled amid trees, with its. church- 
tower just rising above the tops, and 
all around are masses of verdure made 
up of tree-tops and green patches. 
Onward travels the eye, and lights 
now on a line of rocks along the 
shore, on the end of which stands 
Fort des Flamands, large, . massive, 
and regular, with its polished solid 
masonry, looking almost red in the 
sunlight; then on again, over mea- 
dows, fields, and orchards, with 
hedgerows worthy of Devon, and 
over hamlets? and suburban clusters 
of houses, all girt with trees, and 
some close at the foot of the Mon- 
tagne, standing amid gardens of rich 
bright flowers, till it falls on the 
canal with its sloping sides and mud- 
dy waters, lined with tall trees, and 
then passes on to the Bassin du Com- 
merce, crowded now with ships, fol- 
lowing it until its pier throws its 
two long arms into the sea. Then 
comes the town, a huddled mass of 
roofs, seeming as if they were cut 
out of a rocky ledge, only the church- 
towers rising markedly above, look- 
ing as if it were only a suburb to the 
great arsenal which, isolated 
bound by its high wall and enceinte 
militaire, seems to rise in its regular 
enclosure, tier above tier, of wall, 
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and shed, and building, the waters 
of the basins gleaming like lakes be- 
tween, and the bastions behind lying 
like green terraced slopes. On the eye 
~ to the point at its end made 
by Fort Hommet, its seaward ‘ita- 
del, and then glances across the Rade 
to the ever-present Digue, which 
lies between the tr.o ends of the 
semicircle as though it had connected 
them together, and the line been 
broken by the two passages; the Ile 
de Pelée standing as though it were 
a fragment left by the waters, and 
looking from hence like an old sea- 
girt ruin rather than as the well-built 
fort it is. Turn we now and look 
behind on the valley at the foot of 
Roule, and the ridge beyond, from 
which it must have been broken. 
There, on that plateau of rock, stood 
the Norman castle of old time; and 
on from it, along the valley, is a 
line of plateaus, covered each with 
creeping verdure, and having some 
little summer-house or tent on ite 
summit. Below runs the railway; 
and in the little hollow, near the 
Bassin dau Commerce, stands the new 
station, half hidden among trees; and 
so the pictare is complete. ; 
A pleasant memory will the little 
spot be, and pleasant is the little 
town itself, with its pretty shops, 
neat streets, and datel walks; and 
pleasant will it be ever to remember 
the groups of Normandy peasants, 
healthy, quaint, and picturesque, as 
they appeared in the fétes of Cher- 


urg. 
We have dwelt on Cherbourg as a 
spectacle and as a picture, next we 
shall review it as port and fortress. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART XVI. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Tranéslation.] 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


A woman too often reasons from her heart—hence two-thirds of her mistakes and her troubles, 
A man of genius, too, often reasons from his heart—hence, also, two-thirds of his troubles and 
mistakes. Wherefore, between woman and genius there isa sympathetic affinity; each has 
some intuitive comprehension of the secrets of the other, and the more feminine the woman, 


the more exquisite the genius, the more subtle the intelligence between the two. 


But note 


well that this tacit understanding becomes obscured, if human love pass across its relations, 
Shakespeare interprets aright the most intricate riddles in woman. A woman was the first 
to interpret aright the art that is latent in Shakespeare. But did Anne Hathaway and Shake- 


speare understand each other ? 


UnopserveD by the two young 
people, Lady Montfort sate watching 
them as they moved along the river 
banks. She was seated where Lionel 
had first seen her—in the kind of 
grassy chamber that had been won 
from the foliage and the sward, 
closed round with interlaced autum- 
nal branches, save where it opened 
towards the water. If ever woman’s 
brain can conceive and plot a scheme 
thoroughly pure from one ungentle, 
selfish thread in its web, in such 
a scheme had Caroline Montfort 
brought together those two fair 
young natures. And yet they were 
not uppermost in her thoughts as 
she now gazed on them; nor was it 
wholly for them that her eyes were 
filled with tears at once sweet, yet 
profoundly mournful — holy, and yet 
intensely human. 

Women love to think themselves 
uncomprehended — nor often, with- 
out reason in that foible; for man, 
howsoever sagacious, rarely does en- 
tirely comprehend woman, howso- 
ever simple. And in this her sex 
has the advantage over ours. Oar 
hearts are bare to their eyes, even 
though they can never know what 
have been our lives. But we ma 
see every action of their lives, guard- 
ed and circumscribed in conventional 
forms, while their hearts will have 
many mysteries to which we can 
never have the key. But, in more 
than the ordinary sense of the word, 
Caroline Montfort ever had been 8 
woman uncomprehended. Nor even 





in her own sex did she possess one 
confidante. Only the outward leaves 
of that beautiful flower opened to 
the sunlight. The leaves round the 
core were gathered fold upon fold 
—_ as when life itself was in the 
bud. 

As all the years of her wedded ex- 
istence her heart had been denied 
the natural household vents, so, by 
some strange and unaccountable 
chance, her intellect also seemed 
restrained and pent from its proper 
freedom and play. During those 
barren years, de had read—she had 
pondered —she had enjoyed a com- 
mune with those whose minds in- 
struct others, and still her own in- 
telligence, which, in early youth, had 
been characterised by singular viva- 
city and brightness, and which Time 
had enriched with every womanly 
accomplishment, seemed chilled and 
objectless. It is not enough that a 
mind should be cultured — it should 
have movement as well as culture. 
Caroline Montfort’s lay quiescent, 
like a beautiful form spell-bound to 
repose, but not to sleep. Looking 
on her once, as he s amongst & 
crowd whom her beauty dazzled, a 
poet said, abruptly, “Were my guess 
not a sacrilege to one so spotless 
so haughty, I should say that I had 
hit on the solution of an enigma that 
long perplexed me; and in the core 
of that queen of the lilies, could we 
strip the leaves folded round it, we 
should find Remorse.” 

Lady Montfort started ; the shadow 
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_ of another form than her own fell 
upon the sward. George Morley 
stood behind her, his finger on his 
lips. “ Hush,” he said in a whisper ; 
“see, Sophy is looking for me up the 
river. I knew she would be—I stole 
this way on purpose —for I would 
speak to you before I face her ques- 
tions.” 

“What is the matter?—you alarm 
me,” said Lady Montfort, on gaining 
a part of the grounds more remote 
from the river, to which George had 
silently led the way. 

“Nay, my dear cousin, there is 
less cause for alarm than for anxious 
deliberation, and that upon more 
matters than those which directly 
relate to our poor fugitive. You 
know that I long shrunk from en- 
listing the police in aid of our search. 
I was too sensible of the pain and 
offence which such an application 
would occasion Waife—(let us con- 
tinue so to call him)—and the dis- 
covery of it might even induce him 
to put himself beyond our reach, and 
quit England. But his prolonged 
silence, and my fears lest some 
illness or mishap might have be- 
fallen him, together with my serious 
apprehensions of the effect which 
unrelieved anxiety might produce on 
Sophy’s health, made me resolve to 
waive former scruples. Since I last 
saw you I have applied to one of the 
higher police-officers accustomed to 
confidential investigations of a similar 
nature. The next day he came to 
tell me that he had learned that a 
friend of his, who had been formerly 
a distinguished agent in the detec- 
tive police, had been engaged for 
months in tracking a person whom 
he conjectured to be the same as the 
one whom I had commissioned him 
to discover, and with somewhat less 
caution and delicacy than I had en- 
joined. The fugitive’s real name 
had been given to this ex-agent—the 
cause for search, that he had abduct- 
ed and was concealing his grand- 
daughter from her father. It was 
easy for me to perceive why this 
novel search had hitherto failed, no 
suspicion being entertained that 
Waife had separated himself from 


Sophy, and the inquiry being there- 
fore rather 
grandchild 


directed towards the 
than the grandfather. 
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But that inquiry had altogether 
ceased of late, and for this terrible 
reason—a different section of, the 
police had fixed its eye upon the 
father on whose behalf the search 
had been instituted. This Jasper 
Losely (ah! our poor friend might 
well shudder to think Sophy should 
fall into his hands!) haunts the 
resorts of the most lawless and for- 
midable desperadoes of London. He 
appears to be a kind of authority 
amongst them ; but there is no evi- 
dence that as yet he has committed 
himself to any participation in their 
habitual courses. He lives profusely, 
for a person in such society (regaling 
Daredevils, whom he awes by a 
strength and courage which are de- 
scribed as extraordinary), but with- 
out any visible means. It seems 
that the ex-agent, who had been thus 
previously employed in Jasper Lose- 
ly’s name, had been engaged, not by 
Jasper himself, but by a person in 
very respectable circumstances, whose 
name I have ascertained to be Poole. 
And the ex-agent deemed it right to 
acquaint this Mr. Poole with Jasper’s 
evil character and ambiguous mode 
of life, and to intimate to his em- 
ployer that it might not be prudent 
to hold any connection with such a 
man, and still less proper to assist 
in restoring a young girl to his 
care. On this Mr. Poole became so 
much agitated, and expressed him- 
self so incoherently as to his rela- 
tions with Jasper, that the ex-agent 
conceived suspicions against Poole 
himself, and reported the whole cir- 
cumstances to one of the chiefs of 
the former service, through whom 
they reached the very man whom I 
myself was oe eg But this ex- 
agent, who had, after his last inter- 
view with Poole, declined all farther 
interference, had since then, through 
@ correspondent in a country town, 
whom he had employed at the first, 
obtained a clue to my dear old friend’s 
wanderings, more recent, and I think 
more —* than any I had yet 
discovered. You will remember that 
when questioning Sophy as to any 
friends in her former life to whom it 
was probable Waife might have ad- 
dressed himself, she could think of 
no one so probable as a cobbler 
named Merle, with whom he and she 
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had once lodged, and of whom he 
had often spoken to her with much 
gratitude, as having put him in the 
way of recovering herself, and having 
shown him a peculiar trustfal kind- 
ness on that occasion. But you will 
remember also that I could not find 
this Merle ; he had left the village, 
near this very place, in which he had 
spent the greater part of his life— 
his humble trade having been ne- 
glected in consequence of some 
strange superstitious occupations in 
which, as he had grown older, he 
had become more and more absorbed. 
He had fallen into poverty ; his 
effects had been sold off; he had 
gone away no one knew whither. 
Well, the ex-agent, who had also 
been directed to this Merle by his 
employer, had, through his corre- 
spondent, ascertained that the cob- 
bler was living at Norwich, where he 
assed under the name of the Wise 

an, and where he was in perpetual 
danger of being sent to the house of 
correction as an impostor, dealing in 
astrology, crystal-seeing, and such 
silly or nefarious practices. Very 
odd, indeed, and very melancholy 
too,” quoth the scholar, lifting up his 
hands and eyes, “that a man so 
gifted as our poor friend should ever 
have cultivated an acquaintance with 
a cobbler who deals in the Black 
Art!” 

“Sophy has talked to me mach 
about that cobbler,” said Lady Mont- 
fort, with her sweet half-smile. “It 
was under his roof that she first saw 
Lionel Haughton. But though the 
poor man may be an ignorant en- 
thusiast, he is certainly, by her ac- 
count, too kind and simple-hearted to 
be a designing impostor.” 

Grorce.— Possibly. But, to go 
on with my story: A few weeks ago, 
an elderly lame map, accompanied by 
a dog, who was evidently poor dear 
Sir Isaac, lodged two days with 
Merle at Norwich. On hearing this, 
I myself went yesterday to Norwich, 
saw and talked to Merle, and through 
this man I bope, more easily, deli- 
cately, and expeditiously than by any 
other means, to achieve our object. 
He evidently can assist us, and, as 
evidently, Waife has not told him 
that he is flying from Sophy and 
friends, but from enemies and perse- 
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cutors. For Merle, who is impervi- 
ous to bribes, and who at first was © 
churlish and rude, became softened 
as my honest affection for the fugi- 
tive grew clear to him, and still 
more when I told him how wretched 
Sophy was at her grandfather's dis- 
appearance, and that she might fret 
herself into a decline. And we parted 
with this promise on his side, that if 
I would bring down to him either 
Sophy herself (which is out of the 
question), or a line from her, which, 
in referring to any circumstances 
while under his roof that could only 
be known to her and himself, should 
convince him that the letter was 
from her hand, assuring him that it 
was for Waife’s benefit and at her 
prayer that he should bestir himself 
in the search for her grandfather, and 
that he might implicitly trust to me, 
he would do all he could to help us. 
So’ far, then, ‘80 good. But I have 
now more to say, and that is in refer- 
ence to Sophy herself. While we are 
tracking her grandfather, the peril 
to her is not lessened. Never was 
that peril thoroughly brought before 
my eyes, until I had heard actually 
from the police agent the dreadful 
character and associations of the man 
who can claim her in a father’s name. 
Waife, it is true, had told you that 
his son was profligate, spendthrift, 
lawless—sought her, not from nata- 
ral affection, but as an instrument to 
be used, roughly and coarsely, for the 
purpose of extorting money from Mr. 
Darrell. But this stops far short of 
the terrible reality. Imagine the effect 
on her nerves, so depressed as they 
now are, nay, on her very life, should 
this audacious miscreant force him- 
self here and say, ‘Come with me, 
you are my child.’ And are we quite 
sure that out of some refining noble- 
ness of conscience she might not 
imagine it her duty to obey, and to 
follow him? The more abject and 
friendless his condition, the more she 
might deem it her duty to be “by his 
side. I have studied her from her 
childhood. She is capable of any 
error in judgment, if it be made to 
appear a martyr’s devoted self-sacri- 
fice. You may well shudder, my 
dear cousin. But grant that she 
were swayed by us and by the argu- 
ment that so to act would betray and 
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kill her beloved grandfather, still, in 
resisting this ruffian’s paternal autho- 
rity, what violent and painful scenes 
might ensue! What dreadfal pub- 
licity to be attached for ever to her 
name! Nor is this all. Grant that 
her father does not discover her, 
but that he is led by his associates 
into some criminal offence, and suffers 
by the law—her relationship, both 
to him from whom you would guard 
her, and to him whose hearth you 
have so tenderly reared her to grace, 
suddenly dragged to day—would not 
the shame kill her? And in that dis- 
closure how keen would be the anguish 
of Darrell !” 

“Q heavens!” cried Caroline 
Montfort, white as ashes, and wringing 
her hands, “you freeze me with 
terror. But this man cannot be so 
fallen as you describe. I have seen 
him—spoken with him in his youth 
—hoped then to assist in a task of 
conciliation, pardon. Nothing about 
him then foreboded so fearful a cor- 
ruption. He might be vain, ex- 
travagant, selfish, false—Ah, yes! he 
was false indeed! but still the ruffian 
you paint, banded with common 
criminals, cannot be the same as the 
gay, dainty, perfumed, fair - faced 
adventurer with whom my ill-fated 
playmate fled her father’s house. 
You shake your head—what is it you 
advise ?”’ 

“To expedite your own project— 
to make at once the resolute attempt 
to secure to this poor child her best, 
her most rightful protector—to let 
whatever can be done to guard her 
from danger, or reclaim her father 
from courses to which despair may 
be driving him—to let, I say, all this 
be done by the person whose in- 
terest in doing it effectively is so 
paramount—whose ability to judge 
of and decide on the wisest means is 
so immeasurably superior to all that 
lies within our own limited experience 
of life.” 

“But you forget that our friend 
told me that he had appealed to—to 
Mr. Darrell on bis return to England ; 
that Mr. Darrell had peremptorily 
refused to credit the claim; and had 
sternly said that, even if Sophy’s birth 
could be proved, he would not place 
under her father’s roof the grandchild 
of William Losely.” 
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“True; and yet you hoped reason- 
ably enough to succeed where he, poor 
outcast, had failed.” 

“ Yes, yes; I did hope that Sophy 
—her manners formed, her education 
completed—all her natural exquisite 
graces so cultured and refined, as to 
justify pride in the proudest kindred 
—I did hope that she should be 
brought, as it were by accident, 
under his notice; that she would 
interest and charm him; and that the 
claim, when made, might thus ‘be 
welcomed with delight. Mr. Darrell’s 
abrupt return to a seclusion so rigid 
forbids the opportunity that might 
easily have been found or made if he 
had remained in London. But sud- 
denly, violently to renew a claim that 
such a man has rejected, before he 
has ever seen that dear child—before 
his heart and his taste plead for her 
—who would dare to do it? or, if so 
daring, who could hope success ?” 

“My dear Lady Montfort, my 
noble cousin, with repute as spotless 
as the ermine of your robe—who but 

ou ?” 

“ Who but I? Any one. Mr. Darrell 
would not even read through a letter 
addressed to him by me.” 

George stared with astonishment. 
Caroline’s face was downcast — her 
attitude that of profound humiliated 
dejection. 

“Incredible!” said he at length. 
“T have always suspected, and so in- 
deed has my uncle, that Darrell had 
some cause of complaint against 

our mother. Perhaps he might 
ave supposed that she had not suffi- 
ciently watched over his daughter, 
or had not sufficiently inquired into 
the character of the governess whom 
she recommended to him; and that 
this had led to an estrangement be- 
tween Darrell and your mother which 
could not fail to extend somewhat 
to yourself. But such misunder- 
standings can surely now be easily 
removed. Talk of his not reading a 
letter addressed to him by you! 
Why, do I not remember, when I 
was on a visit to my schoolfellow, 
his son, what influence you, a mere 
child yourself, had over that grave, 
busy man, then in the height of his 
career — how you alone could run 
without awe into his study—how you 
alone had the privilege to arrange his 
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books, sort his papers—so that we two 
boys looked on you with a solemn 
respect, as the depositary of all his 
state secrets—how vainly you tried to 
decoy that poor timid Matilda, his 
daughter, into a share of your own 
audacity !—Is not all this true?” 

“O yes, yes—old days, gone for 
ever |” 

“Do I not remember how you 
promised that, before I went back 
to school, I should hear Darrell read 
aloud—how you brought the volume 
of Milton to him in the evening— 
how he said, ‘ No, to-morrow night ; 
I must go now to the House of Com- 
mons ’—how I marvelled to hear you 
answer boldly, ‘To-morrow night 
George will have left us, and I have 
promised that he shall hear you read’ 
—and how, looking at you under 
those dark brows with serious soft- 
ness, he said, ‘Right! promises, 
once given may be kept. But was 
it not rash to promise in another’s 
name ?’ — and a. —, half 

ently, half pettishly, ‘ if you 
foald fail mei’ He took the book 
without another word, and read. 
And do 


What reading it was too! 
you not remember another time, 
how—” 

Lapy Montrorr (interrupting with 
nervous impatience.) —“ Ay, ay —I 


need no reminding of all—all! Kind- 
est, noblest, gentlest friend to a giddy 
heedless child, unable to appreciate 
the blessing. But now, George, 
I dare not, I cannot write to 
Mr. Darrell.” 

George mused a moment, and con- 
jectured that Lady Montfort had, in 
the inconsiderate impulsive season of 
youth, aided in the clandestine mar- 
riage of Darrell’s daughter, and had 
become thus associated in his mind 
with the affliction that had embittered 
his existence. Were this so, cer- 
tainly she would not be the fitting 
intercessor on behalf of Sophy. His 
thoughts then turned to his uncle, 
Darrell’s earliest friend, not suspect- 
ing that Colonel Morley was actually 
the person whom Darrell had already 
appointed his adviser and represent- 
ative, in all transactions that might 
concern the very parties under dis- 
cussion. But just as he was about 
to suggest the expediency of writing 
to Alban to return to England, and 
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taking him into confidence and con- 
sultation, Lady Montfort resumed, in a 
calmer voice and with a less troubled 
countenance— 

“Who should be the pleader for 
one whose claim, if acknowledged, 
would affect his own fortunes, but 
Lionel Haughton? Hold! —look 
where yonder they come into sight— 
there, by the gap in the evergreens, 
May we not hope that Providence, 
bringing those two beautiful lives 
together, gives a solution to the diffi- 
culties which thwart our action and 
embarrass our judgment? I conceived 
and planned a blissful romance the 
first moment I gathered from Sophy’s 
artless confidences the effect that had 
been produced on her whole train of 
thought and feeling by the first 
meeting with Lionel in her child- 
hood; by his brotherly, chivalrous 
kindness, and above all, by the 
chance words he let fall, which dis- 
contented her with a life of shift and 
disguise, and revealed to her the 
instincts of her own honest truthful 
nature. An alliance between Lionel 
Haughton and Sophy seemed to me 
the happiest possible event that could 
befall Gay Darrell, The two branches 
of his family united—a painful house- 
hold secret confined to the circle of 
his own kindred—granting . Sophy’s 
claim never perfectly cleared up, but 
subject to a tormenting doubt—her 
future equally assured—her possible 
rights equally established—Darrell’s 
conscience and pride reconciled to 
each other. And how, even but as 
wife to his young kinsman, he would 
learn to love one so exquisitely en- 
dearing!” [Lady Montfort paused 
a@ moment, and then resumed.] 
“ When I heard that Mr. Darrell was 
about to marry again, my project was 
necessarily arrested.” 

“ Certainly,” said George, “if he 
formed new ties, Sophy would be less 
an object in his existence, whether 
or not he recognised her birth. The 
alliance between her and Lionel 
would lose many of its advantages; 
and any address to him on Sophy’s 
behalf would become yet more ungra- 
ciously received.” 

Lapy Montrort.—‘In that case I 
had resolved to adopt Sophy as my 
own child; lay by from my abundant 
income an ample dowry for her; and 
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whether Mr. Darrell ever knew it or 
not, at least I should have the secret 
joy to think that I was saving him 
from the risk of remorse hereafter— 
should she be, as we believe, his 
daughter’s child, and have been 
thrown upon the world destitute ; 
—yes, the secret joy of feeling that I 
was sheltering, fostering as a mother, 
one whose rightful home might be 
with him who in my childhood, shel- 
tered, fostered me !” 

Grorce (much affected).— How, 
in proportion as we know you, the 
beauty which you veil from the 
world outshines that which you can- 
not prevent the world from seeing! 
Bat you must not let this grateful 
enthusiasm blind your better judg- 
ment. You think these young persons 
are beginning to be really attached 
to each other. Then it is the more 
necessary that no time should be lost 
in Jearning how Mr. Darrell would 
regard such a marriage. I do not feel 
so assured of his consent as you 
appear to do. At all events, this 
should be ascertained before their 
happiness is seriously involved. I 
agree with you that Lionel is the 
best intermediator to plead for Sophy ; 
and his very generosity in urging 
her prior claim to a fortune that 
might otherwise pass to him, is likely 
to have weight with a man so gener- 
ous himself as Guy Darrell is held to 
be. But does Lionel yet know all? 
Have you yet ventured to confide to 
him, or even to Sophy herself, the 
nature of her claim on the man who 
80 proudly denies it?” 

“ No—I deemed it due to Sophy’s 
pride of sex to imply to her that 
she would in fortune and in social 
position, be entitled to equality with 
those whom she might meet here. 
And that is true, if only as the child 
whom I adopt and enrich. I have 
not said more. And only since Lionel 
has appeared has she ever seemed in- 
terested in anything that relates to 
her parentage. From the recollection 
of her father she naturally shrinks— 
she never mentions his name. But 
two days ago she did ask timidly, 
and with great change of counte- 
nance, if it was through her mother 
that she was entitled to a rank higher 
than she had hitherto known; and 
when I answered ‘yes,’ she sighed, 
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and said, ‘But my dear grandfather 
never spoke to me of her; he never 
even saw my mother,’ ” 

Grorar.— And you, I suspect, do 
not much like to talk of that mother. 
I have — from you, unawares to 
yourself, that she was not a person 
you could highly praise; and to me, 
as a boy, she seemed, with all her 
timidity, wayward and deceitful.” 

Lapy Montrort, —“ Alas! how 
bitterly she must have suffered—and 
how young she was. But you are 
right ; I cannot speak to Sophy of her 
mother, the subject is connected 
with so much sorrow. But I told her 
‘that she should know all soon,’ 
and she said, with a sweet and melan- 
choly patience, ‘When my poor 
grandfather will be by to hear; I can 
wait.’ ” 

Grorcr.-—“ But is Lionel, with his 
quick intellect and busy imagin- 
ation, equally patient? Does he not 
guess at the truth? You have told 
him that you do meditate a project 
which affects Guy Darrell, and re- 
quired his promise not to divulge to 
Darrell his visits in this house.” 

Lavy Montrorr.—* He knows that 
Sophy’s paternal grandfather was 
William Losely. From your uncle 
oe heard William Losely’s story 
an a 

Grorce.—" My uncle Alban ?” 

Lapy Montrort. —“ Yes; the 
Colonel was well acquainted with the 
elder Losely in former days, and 
spoke of him to Lionel with great 
affection. It seems that Lionel’s 
father knew him also, and thought- 
lessly involved him in his own pecu- 
niary difficulties. Lionel was not 
long a visitor here before he asked 
me abruptly if Mr. Waife’s real name 
was not Losely. I was obliged to 
own it, begging him not at present 
to question me further. He said, 
then, with much emotion, that he 
had an hereditary debt to discharge 
to William Losely, and that he was 
the last person who ought to relin- 
quish belief in the old man’s innocence 
of the crime for which the law had 
condemned him, or to judge him 
harshly if the innocence were not 
substantiated. You remember with 
what eagerness he joined in your 
search, until you positively forbade 
his interposition, fearing that should 
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our poor friend hear of inquiries in- 
stituted by one whom he could not 
recognise as @ friend, and might pos- 
sibly consider an emissary of his son’s, 
he would take yet greater pains 
to conceal himself. But from the 
moment that Lionel learned that 
Sophy’s grandfather was William 
Losely, his manner to Sophy became 
yet more tenderly respectful. He 
has a glorious nature, that young 
man! Butdid your uncle never speak 
to you of William Losely ?” 

“No. I am not surprised at that. 
My uncle Alban avoids ‘painful sub- 
jects.’ I am only surprised that he 
should have revived a painful subject 
in talk to Lionel. But I now under- 
stand why, when Waife first heard 
my name, he seemed affected, and 
why he so specially enjoined me 
never to mention or describe him to 
my friends and relations. Then 
Lionel knows Losely’s story, but not 
his son’s connection with Dar- 
rell ?” 

“Certainly not. He knows but 
what is generally said in the world, 
that Darrell’s daughter eloped with 
a Mr. Hammond, a man of inferior 
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birth, and died abroad, leaving but 
one child, who is also dead. Still 
Lionel does suspect, — my very in- 
junctions of secresy must make him 
more than suspe¢t, that the Loselys are 
somehow or other mixed up with 
Darrell’s family history. Hush! I 
hear his voice yonder — they ap- 
proach.” 

‘My dear cousin, let it be settled 
between us, then, that you frankly 
and without delay communicate to 
Lionel the whole truth, so far as it is 
known to us, and put it to him how 
best and most touchingly to move Mr. 
Darrell towards her of whom we 
hold him to be the natural protector. 
I will write to my uncle to return to 
England that he may assist us in the 
same good work. Meanwhile, I shall 
have only good tidings to communi- 
cate to Sophy in my new hopes to 
discover her grandfather through 
Merle.” 

Here, as the sun was setting, 
Lionel and Sophy came in sight ;— 
above their heads, the western clouds 
bathed in gold and purple. Sopby, 
perceiving George, bounded forwards, 
and reached his side, breathless. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lionel Haughton having lost his heart, it is no longer a question what us will do with it. But 
what will be done with it is a very grave question indeed. 


Lionel forestalled Lady Montfort 
in the delicate and embarrassing sub- 
ject which her cousin had urged her 
to open. For while George, leading 
away Sophy, informed her of his 
journey to Norwich, and his inter- 
view with Merle, Lionel drew Lady 
Montfort into the house, and with 
much agitation, and in abrupt, hurried 
accents, implored her to withdraw 
the promise which forbade him to in- 
form his benefactor how and where 
his time had been spent of late. He 
burst forth with a declaration of that 
love with which Sophy had inspired 
him, and which Lady Montfort could 
nut be but prepared to hear. “ No- 
thing,” said he, “ but a respect for her 
more than filial anxiety at this 
moment could have kept my heart 
thus long silent. But that heart is so 
deeply pledged—so utterly hers— 
hat it has grown an ingratitude, a 


disrespect to my generous kinsman, 
to coneeal from him any longer the 
feelings which must colour my whole 
future existence. Nor can I say to 
her, ‘Can you return my affection? 
—will you listen to my vows ?—will 
you accept them at the altar ?’— 
until I have won, as I am sure to win, 
the approving consent of my more 
than father.” 

“You feel sure to win that consent, 
in spite of the stain on her grand- 
father’s name ?” 

“When Darrell learns that, but 
for my poor father’s fault, that name 
might be spotless now—yes! I am 
not Mr. Darrell’s son—the transmitter 
of his line. I believe yet that he will 
form new ties. By my mother’s side 
I have no ancestors to boast of ; 
and you have owned to me that 
Sophy’s mother was of gentle birth. 
Alban Morley told me, when I last 
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saw him, that Darrell wishes me to 
marry, and leaves me free to choose 
my bride. Yes; I have no doubt of 
Mr. Darrell’s consent. My dear 
mother will welcome to her heart 
the prize so coveted by mine; and 
Charles Haughton’s son will have a 
place at his hearth for the old age 
of William Losely. Withdraw your 
interdict at once, dearest Lady Mont- 
fort, and confide to me all that you 
have hitherto left unexplained, but 
have promised to reveal when the 
time came. ‘The time has come.” 

“Tt has come,” said Lady Mont- 
fort, solemnly; “and Heaven grant 
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that it may bear the blessed results 
which were in my thoughts when I 
took Sophy as my own adopted 
daughter, and hailed in yourself the 
reconciler of conflicting circumstance. 
Not under thia roof should you woo 
William Losely’s grandchild. Doubly 
are you bound to ask Guy Darrell’s 
consent and blessing. At his hearth 
woo your Sophy—at his hands ask a 
bride in his daughter’s child.” 

And to her wondering listener, 
Caroline Montfort told her grounds 
for the belief that connected the last 
of the Darrells with the convict’s 
grandchild. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Credulous crystal-seers, young lovers, and grave wise men—all in the same category. 


George Morley set out the next 
day for Norwich, in which antique 
city, ever since the Dane peopled it, 
some wizard, or witch, star-reader, or 
crystal-seer has enjoyed a mysterious 
renown, perpetuating thus through 
all change in our land’s social pro- 


gress the long line of Vala and Saga, 
who came with the Raven and Valkyr 
from the Scandinavian pine shores. 
Merle’s reserve vanished on the per- 
usal of Sophy’s letter to him. He in- 
formed George that Waife declared 
he had plenty of money, and had 
even forced a loan upon Merle; but 
that he liked an active, wandering 
life; it kept him from thinking, and 
that a pediar’s pack would give him 
& license for vagrancy, and a budget 
to defray its expenses; that Merle 
had been consulted by him in the 
choice of light popular wares, and as 
to the route he might find the most 
free from competing rivals. Merle 
willingly agreed to accompany George 
in quest of the wanderer, whom, by 
the help of his crystal, he seemed 
calmly sure he could track and dis- 
cover. Accordingly, they both set 
out in the somewhat devious and 
desultory road which Merle, who had 
some old acqnaintances amongst the 
ancient profession of hawkers, had 
advised Waife to take. But Merle, 
unhappily confiding more in his crystal 
than Waife’s steady adherence to the 
chart prescribed, led the Oxford 
scholar the life of a will-of-the-wisp ; 


zigzag, and shooting to and fro, here 
and there, till, just when George bad 
lost all patience, Merle chanced to 
see, not in the crystal, a pelerine on 
the neck of a farmer’s daughter, 
which he was morally certain he had 
himself selected for Waife’s pannier. 
And the girl, stating in reply to his 
inquiry that her father had bought 
that pelerine as a present for her, 
not many days before, of a pedlar in 
a neighbouring town, to the market 
of which the farmer resorted weekly, 
Merle cast an horary scheme, and 
finding the Third House (of short 
journeys) in favourable aspect to the 
Seventh House (containing the object 
desired), and in conjunction with the 
Eleventh House (friends), he gravely 
informed the scholar that their toils 
were at an end, and that the Hour 
and the Man were at hand. Not 
over sanguine, George consigned him- 
self and the seer to an early train, and 
reached the famous town of Ouzel- 
ford, whither, when the chronological 
order of our narrative (which we have 
so far somewhat forestalled) will per- 
mit, we shall conduct the inquisitive 
reader. 

Meanwhile Lionel, subscribing with- 
out a murmur to Lady Montfort’s 
injunction to see Sophy no more 
till Darrell had been conferred with 
and his consent won, retarned to 
his lodgings in London, sanguine of 
success, and flushed with joy. His 
intention was to set out at once 
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to Fawley; but on reaching town, 
he found there a few lines from Dar- 
rell himself, in reply to a long and 
affectionate letter which Lionel had 
written a few days before, asking 

rmission to visit the old manor- 
ouse ; for amidst all his absorbing 
love for Sophy, the image of his 
lonely nw wl in that gloomy 
hermitage often rose before him. In 
these lines, Darrell, not unkindly, but 
very peremptorily, declined Lionel’s 
overtures. “In truth, my dear 
young kinsman,” wrote the recluse 
—“in truth I am, with slowness, 
and with frequent relapses, labour- 
ing through convalescence from a 
moral fever. My nerves are yet un- 
strung. I am as one to whom is 
prescribed the most complete re- 
pose ;—the visits, even of friends the 
dearest, forbidden as a perilous ex- 
citement. The sight of you—of any 
one from the great world—but espe- 
cially of one whose rich vitality of 
youth and hope affronts and mocks 
my own fatigued exhaustion, would 
but irritate, unsettle, torture me. 
When I am quite well I will ask 
you to come. I shall enjoy your 
visit. Till then, on no account, and 
on no pretext, let my morbid ear 
catch the sound of your footfall on 
my quiet floor. Write to me often, 
but tell me nothing of the news and 
gossip of the world. ‘Tell me only of 
yourself, your studies, your thoughts, 
your sentiments, your wishes. Nor 
forget my injunctions. Marry young, 
marry for love; let no ambition of 
power, no greed of gold, ever mislead 
you into giving to your life a com- 
panion who is not the half of your 
soul. Choose with the heart of a 
man; I know that you will choose 
with the self-esteem of a gentleman ; 
and be assured beforehand of the 
sympathy and sanction of your 

“‘ Cxuaiisn BuT Lovine Kinsman.” 


After this letter, Lionel felt that, 
at all events, he could not at once 
proceed to the old manor-house in 
defiance of its owner’s prohibition. 
He wrote briefly, entreating Darrell 
to forgive him if he persisted in the 
prayer to be received at Fawley, 
stating that his desire for a personal 
interview was now suddenly become 
special and urgent; that it not only 
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concerned himself, but affected his 
benefactor. By return of post Dar- 
rell replied with curt frigidity, re- 
peating, with even sternness, his re- 
fusal to receive Lionel, but professin 
himself ready to attend to all that his 
kinsman might address to him by 
letter. “If it be as you state,” wrote 
Darrell, with his habitual irony, “a 
matter that relates to myself, I claim, 
as a lawyer for my own affairs—the 
precaution I once enjoined to m 
clients—a written brief should always 
precede a personal consultation.” 

In fact, the proud man‘ suspected 
that Lionel had been directly or in- 
directly addressed on behalf of Jasper 
Losely ; and certainly that was the 
last subject on which he would have 
granted an interview to his young 
kinsman. Lionel, however, was not 
perhaps sorry to be thus compelled 
to trust to writing his own and 
Sophy’s cause, Darrell was one of 
those men whose presence inspires 
a certain awe—one of those men 
whom we feel, upon great occasions, 
less embarrassed to address by letter 
than in person. Lionel’s pen moved 
rapidly—his whole heart and soul 
suffused with feeling, and, rushing 
over the page, he reminded Darrell 
of the day when he had told to the 
rich man the tale of the lovely 
wandering child, and how, out of his 
sympathy for that child, Darrell’s 
approving, fostering tenderness to 
himself had grown. Thus indirectly, 
to her forlorn condition had he owed 
the rise in his own fortunes. He 
went through the story of William 
Losely as he had gathered it from 
Alban Morley, and touched patheti- 
cally on his own father’s share in 
that dark history. If William Lose- 
ly really was hurried into crime by 
the tempting necessity for a com- 
paratively trifling sum, but for 
Charles Haughton, would the neces- 
sity have arisen? Eloquently then 
the lover united grandfather and 
grandchild in one touching picture 
—their love for each other, their 
dependence on each other. He en- 
larged on Sophy’s charming, unself- 
ish, simple, noble character ; he told 
how he had again found her ; he dwelt 
on the refining accomplishments she 
owed to Lady Montfort’s care. How 
came she with Lady Montfort? Why 
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had Lady Montfort cherished, adopt- 
ed her? Because Lady Montfort 
told him how much her own child- 
hood had owed to Darrell; because, 
should Sophy be, as alleged, the off- 
spring of his daughter, the heiress of 
his line, Caroline Montfort rejoiced 
to guard her from danger, save her 
from poverty, and ultimately thua 
to fit her to be not only acknow- 
ledged with delight, but with pride. 
Why had he been enjoined not to 
divulge to Darrell that he had again 
found, and under Lady Montfort’s 
roof, the child whom, while yet un- 
conscious of her claims, Darrell him- 
self had vainly sought to find, and 
’ benevolently designed to succour ? 
Because Ludy Montfort wished to 
fulfil her task—complete Sophy’s 
education, interrupted by grief for 
her missing grandfather, and obtain 
indeed, when William Losely again 
returned, some proofs (if such exist- 
ed) to corroborate the assertion of 
Sophy’s parentage. “ And,” added 
Lionel, “ Lady Montfort seems to 
fear that she has given you some 
cause of displeasure—what I know 


not, but which might have induced 
you to disapprove of the acquaintance 


I had begun with her. Be that as 
it may, would you could hear the 
reverence with which she ever alludes 
to your worth —the gratitude with 
which she attests her mother’s and 
her own early obligations to your 
intellect and heart!” Finally, Lionel 
wove all his threads of recital into 
the confession of the deep love into 
which his romantic memories of 
Sophy’s wandering childhood had 
been ripened by the sight of her 
graceful, cultured youth. ‘ Grant,’ 
he said, “that her father’s tale be 
false—and no doubt you have suffi- 
cient reasons to discredit it—still, if 
you cannot love her as your daugh- 
ter’s child, receive, know her, I im- 
plore—let her love and revere you— 
as my wife! Leave me to protect 
her from a lawless father—leave me 
to redeem, by some deeds of loyalty 
and honour, any stain that her grand- 
sire’s sentence may seem to fix upon 
our union! Oh! if ambitious before, 
how ambitious I should be now —to 
efface for her sake as for mine, her 
grandsire’s shame, my father’s errors! 
But if, on the other hand, she should, 
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on the requisite inquiries, be proved 
to descend from your ancestry—your 
father’s blood in her pure veins—I 
know, algs! then that I should have 
no right to aspire to such nuptials. 
Who would even think of her descent 
from a William Losely? Who would 
not be too proud to remember only 
her descent from you? All spots 
would vanish in the splendour of 
your renown; the highest in the 
land would court her alliance. And 
I am but the pensioner of your 
bounty, and only on my father’s side 
of gentle origin. But still I think 
you would not reject me—you would 
place the future to my credit; and 
I would wait, wait patiently, till I 
had won such a soldier’s name as 
would entitle me to mate with a 
daughter of the Darrells.” 

Sheet upon sheet the young elo- 
quence flowed on—seeking, with an 
art of which the writer was uncon- 
scious, all the arguments and points 
of view which might be the most 
captivating to the superb pride or to 
the exquisite tenderness which seemed 
to Lionel the ruling elements of Dar- 
rell’s character. 

He had not to wait long for a reply. 
At the first glance of the address on 
its cover, his mind misgave him; the 
hopes that had hitherto elated his 
spirit yielded to abrupt forebodings. 
Darrell’s handwriting was habitually 
in harmony with the intonations of 
his voice — singularly clear, formed 
with a peculiar and original elegance, 
yet with the undulating ease of a 
natural, candid, impulsive character. 
And that decorous care in such mere 
trifles as the very sealing of a letter, 
which, neglected by musing poets 
and abstracted authors, is observable 
in men of high public station, was in 
Guy Darrell significant of the Patri- 
cian dignity that imparted a certain 
stateliness to his most ordinary 
actions. 

Bat in the letter which lay in Lio- 
nel’s hand the writer was scarcel 
recognisable—the direction blurred, 
the characters dashed off from a pen 
fierce yet tremulous ; the seal a great 
blotch of wax; the device of the 
heron, with its soaring motto, indis- 
tinct and mangled, as if the stamp- 
ing instrument had been plucked 


wrathfully away before the wax had 
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cooled. And when Lionel opened 
the letter, the handwriting within 
was yet more indicative of mental 
disorder. The very ink looked men- 
acing and angry—blacker as the pen 
had been forcibly driven into the 


e. 
ye Oubagey boy!” began the omin- 
ous epistle, “is it through you that 
the false and detested woman who 
has withered up the noonday of my 
life, seeks to dishonour its blighted 
close? Talk not to me of Lady 
Montfort’s gratitude and reverence ! 
Talk not to me of her amiable, ten- 
der, holy aim, to obtrude upon my 
childless house the granddaughter of 
a convicted felon! Show her these 
lines, and ask her by what know- 
ledge of my nature she can assume 
that ignominy to my name would be 
a blessing to my hearth? Ask her, 
indeed, how she can dare to force 
herself still upon my thoughts—dare 
to imagine she can lay me under 
obligations— dare to think she can 
be a something still in my forlorn 
existence! Lionel Haughton, I com- 
mand you, in the name of all the 
dead whom we can claim as ances- 
tors in common, to tear from your 
heart, as you would tear a thought 
of disgrace, this image which has be- 
witched your reason. My daughter, 
thank Heaven, left no pledge of an 
execrable union. But a girl who 
has been brought up by a thief—a 
girl whom a wretch so lost to honour 
as Jasper Losely sought to make an 
instrument of fraud to my _harass- 
ment and disgrace, be her virtues and 
beauty what they may, I could not, 
without intolerable anguish, contem- 
plate as the wife of Lionel Haugh- 
ton. But receive her as your wife! 
Admit her within ‘these walls! 
Never, never; I scorn to threaten 
you with loss of favour, loss of for- 
tune. Marry her if you will. You 
shall have an ample income secured 
to you. But from that moment our 
lives are separated — our relation 
ceases. You will never again see 
nor address me. But oh, Lionel, can 
you—can you inflict upon me this 
crowning sorrow? Can you, for the 
sake of a girl of whom you have seen 
but little, or in the Quixotism of 
atonement for your father’s fault, 
complete the ingratitude I have ex- 
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perienced from those who owed me 
most? I cannot think it. I rejoice 
that you wrote—did not urge this 
suit in person. I should not have 
been able to control my passion ; we 
might have parted foes. As it is, I 
restrain myself with difficulty! That 
woman, that child, associated thus 
to tear from me the last affection 
left to my ruined heart! No! You 
will not be so cruel! Send this, I 
command you, to Lady Montfort. 
See again neither her nor the impos- 
tor she has been cherishing for my 
disgrace. This letter will be your 
excuse to break off with both—with 
both! Guy Darrett,” 


Lionel was stunned. Not for 
several hours could he recover self- 
possession enough to analyse his own 
emotions, or discern the sole course 
that lay before him. After such a 
letter from such a benefactor, no 
option was left to him. Sophy must 
be resigned; but the sacrifice crushed 
him to the earth—crushed the very 
manhood out of him. He threw 
himself on the floor, sobbing—sob- 
bing, as if body and soul were torn 
each from each, in convulsive spasms, 

But send this letter to Lady Mont- 
fort! A letter so wholly at variance 
with Darrell’s dignity of character— 
a letter in which rage seemed lashed 
to unreasoning frenzy. Such bitter 
language of hate and scorn, and even 
insult, to a woman, and to the very 
woman who had seemed to Lionel 
so reverently to cherish the writer's 
name—so tenderly to scheme for the 
writer’s happiness! Could he obey 
a@ command that seemed to lower 
Darrell even more than it could 
humble her to whom it was to be 
sent? 

Yet disobey! What but the let- 
ter itself could explain? Ah—and 
was there not some strange mis- 
understanding with respect to Lady 
Montfort, which the letter itself, and 
nothing but the letter, would enable 
her to dispel; and if dispelled, might | 
not Darrell’s whole mind undergo a 
change? A flash of joy suddenly 
broke on his agitated, tempestuous 
thoughts. He forced himself again 
to read those blotted impetuous 
lines. Evidently — evidently, while 
writing to Lionel—the subject Sophy 
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—the man’s wrathfal heart had been 
addressing itself to neither. A’ sus- 
picion seized him; with that sus- 
icion, hope. He would send the 
etter, and with but few words from 
himself—words that revealed his im- 
mense despair at the thought of re- 
linquishing Sophy — intimated _ his 
belief that Darrell here was, from 
some error of judgment which Lio- 
nel could not comprehend, avenging 
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himself on Lady Montfort; and 
closed with his prayer to her, if so, 
to forgive lines coloured by hasty 
passion, and, for the sake of all, not 
to disdain that self-vindication which 
might perhaps yet soften a nature 
possessed of such depths of sweet- 
ness as that which appeared now so 
cruel and so bitter! _He would not 
yet despond—not yet commission her 
to give his last farewell to Sophy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Man-eater continues to take his quiet steak out of Dolly Poole, and is in turn sub- 
jected to the anatomical knife of the dissecting Author. Two traps are laid for him— 
ene by his fellow Man-eaters—one by that deadly persecutrix, the Woman who tries 
to save him in spite of all he can do to be hanged. 


Meanwhile the unhappy Adolphus 
Poole had been the reluctant but 
unfailing source from which Jasper 
Losely had weekly drawn the sup- 
plies to his worthless and workless 
existence. Never was a man more 
constrainedly benevolent, and less 
recompensed for pecuniary sacrifice 
by applauding conscience, than the 
doomed inhabitant of Alhambra 
Villa. In the utter failure of his 
attempts to discover Sophy, or to 
induce Jasper to accept Colonel Mor- 
ley’s proposals, he saw this parasital 
monster fixed upon his entrails, like 
the vulture on those of the classic 
sufferer in mythological tales. Jas- 
per, indeed, had accommodated him- 
self to this regular and unlaborious 
mode of gaining “sa pauvre vie.” 
To call once a-week upon his old 
acquaintance, frighten him with a few 
threats, or force a deathlike smile 
from agonising lips by a few villan- 
ous jokes, carry off his four sove- 
reigns, and enjoy himself thereon till 
pay-day duly returned, was a condi- 
tion of things that Jasper did not 
greatly care to improve; and truly 
had he said to Poole that his earlier 
energy had left him. As a sensualist 
of Jasper’s stamp grows older and 
falls lower, indolence gradually usurps 
the place once occupied by vanity or 
ambition. Jasper was bitterly aware 
that his old comeliness was gone; 
that never more could he ensnare a 
maiden’s heart or a widow's gold. 
And when this truth was fully 
brought home to him, it made a 





strange revolution in all his habits. 
He cared no longer for dress and 
gewgaws — sought rather to hide 
himself than to parade. In the 
neglect of the person he had once 
so idolised—in the coarse roughness 
which now characterised his exterior 
—there was that sullen despair which 
the vain only know when what had 
made them dainty and jocund is gone 
for ever. The human mind, in dete- 
riorating, fits itself to the . sphere 
into which it declines. Jasper would 
not now, if he could, have driven a 
cabriolet down St. James’s Street. 
He had taken more and more to the 
vice of drinking as the excitement of 
gambling was withdrawn from him. 
For how gamble with those who had 
nothing to lose, and to whom he 
himself would have been pigeon, not 
hawk? And as he found that, on 
what he thus drew regularly from 
Dolly Poole, he could command all 
the comforts that his embruted tastes 
now desired, so an odd kind of pru- 
dence for the first time in his life 
came with what he chose to consider 
“‘a settled income.” He mixed with 
ruffians in their nightly orgies; 
treated them to cheap potations; 
swaggered, bullied, boasted, but 
shared in no project of theirs which 
might bring into jeopardy the life 
which Dolly Poole rendered so com- 
fortable and secure. His energies, 
once so restless, were lulled, ly 
by habitual intoxication, ly by 
the physical pains which had nestled 
themselves into his robust fibres, 
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efforts of an immense and still tena- 
cious vitality to throw off diseases 
repugnant to its native magnificence 
of health. The finest constitutions 
are those which, when once seriously 
impaired, occasion the direst pain ; 
but they also enable the sufferer to 
bear pain that would soon wear away 
the delicate. And Jasper bore his 
pains stoutly, though at times they 
so exasperated his temper, that woe 
then to any of his comrades whose 
want of caution or respect gave him 
the occasion to seek relief in wrath! 
His hand was as heavy, his arm as 
stalwart as ever. George Morley had 
been rightly informed. Even by 
burglars and cut-throats, whose 
dangers he shunned, while fearlessly 
he joined their circle, Jasper Losely 
was regarded with terror. To be 
the awe of reckless men, as he had 
been the admiration of foolish women, 
this was delight to his vanity, the last 
delight that was left to it. But he 
thus provoked a danger to which his 
arrogance was blind. His boon com- 
panions began to grow tired of him. 
He had been welcomed to their re- 
sort on the strength of the catchword 
or passport which confederates at 
Paris had communicated to him, and 
of the reputation for great daring 
and small scruple which he took 
from Cutts, who was of high caste 
amongst their mysterious tribes, and 
who every now and then flitted over 
the Continent, safe and accursed as 
the Wandering Jew. But when 
they found that this Achilles of the 
Greeks would only talk big, and em- 
ploy his wits on his private exche- 
quer and his thews against them- 
selves, they began not only to tire of 
his imperious manner, but to doubt 
his fidelity to the cause. And, all of 
a sudden, Cutts, who had at first 
extolled Jasper as one likely to be a 
valuable acquisition to the Family of 
Night, altered his tone, and insinu- 
ated that the bravo was not to be 
trusted; ‘hat his reckless temper 
and incautious talk when drunk 
would unfit bim for a safe accomplice 
in any skilful project of plunder; 
and that he was so unscrupulous, 
and had so little ——— with 
their class, that he might be quite 
capable of playing spy or turning 
king’s evidence; that, in short, it 
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would be well to rid themselves of 
his domineering presence. Still there 
was that physical power in this lazy 
Hercules—still, if the Do-nought, he 
was so fiercely the Dread-nought— 
that they did not dare, despite the 
advantage of numbers, openly to 
brave and defy him. No one would 
bell the cat—and such a cat! They 
began to lay plots to get rid of him 
through the law. Nothing could be 
easier to such knowing adepts in guilt 
than to transfer to his charge any 
deed of violence one of their own 
gang had committed—heap damning 
circumstances round him — privily 
apprise justice — falsely swear away 
his life. In short, the man was in 
their way as a wasp that has blun- 
dered into an ant’s next; and, while 
frightened at the size of the intruder, 
these honest ants were resolved to 
get him out of their citadel alive or 
dead. Probable it was that Jasper 
Losely would meet with his deserts at 
last for an offence of which he was 
innocent as a babe unborn. 

It is at this juncture that we are 
readmitted to the presence of Ara- 
bella Crane. 

She was standing by a window on 
the upper floor of a house situated in 
a narrow street. The blind was 
let down, but she had drawn it a 
little aside, and was looking out. 
By the fireside was seated a thin, 
vague, gnome-like figure, perched 
comfortless on the edge of a rush- 
bottomed chair, with its shadowy 
knees drawn up till they nearly 
touched its shadowy chin. There 
was something about the outline of 
this figure so indefinite and unsub- 
stantial, that you might have taken 
it for an optical illusion, a spectral 
apparition on the point of vanishing. 
This thing was, however, 
of voice, and was speaking in a low 
but distinct hissing whisper. As the 
whisper ended, Arabella Crane, with- 
oat turning her face, spoke, also 
under her breath. 

“You are sure that, so long as 
Losely draws this weekly stipend 
from the man whom he has in his 
power, he will persist in the same 
course of life. Can you not warn him 
of the danger ?” 

“Peach against pals! I dare not. 
No trusting him. He would come 
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down, mad with brandy, make an 
infernal row, seize two or three by 
the throat, dash their heads against 
each other, blab, bully, and a knife 
would be out, and a weasand or two 
cut, and a carcass or so dropped into 
the Thames, mine certainly—his per- 
haps.” 

’ “You say you can keep back this 
plot against him for two or three 
days ?” 

“ For two days—yes. I should be 
glad to save General Jas. He has 
the bones of a fine fellow, and if he 
had not destroyed himself by brandy, 
he might have been at the top of the 
tree—in the profession. But he is 
fit for nothing now.” 

“ Ah! and you say the brandy is 
killing him ?” 

“No, he will not be killed by 
brandy, if he continues to drink it 
among the same jolly set.” 

“And if he were left without the 
money to spend amongst these terrible 
companions, he would no longer re- 
sort to their meetings? You are 
right there. The same vanity that 
makes him pleased to be the great 
man in that society, would make him 
shrink from coming amongst them 
as a beggar.” 

“ And if he had not the wherewithal 
to pay the weekly subscription, there 
would be an excuse to shut the door 
in his face. All these fellows wish 
to dois to get rid of him; and if by 
fair means, there would be no neces- 
sity to resort to foul. The only 
danger would be that from which 
you have so often saved him. In 
despair would he not commit some 
violent rash action—a street robbery, 
or something of the kind? He has 
courage for any violence, but no 
longer the cool head to plan a scheme 
which would not be detected. You 
seeI can prevent my pals joining in 
such risks as he may propose, or 
letting him (if he were to ask it) into 
any adventure of their own, for they 
know that I am a safe adviser ; 
they respect me; the law has never 
been able to lay hold of me; and 
when I say to them, ‘ That fellow 
drinks, blabs, and boasts, and would 
bring us all into trouble,’ they will 
have nothing to do with him; but I 
cannot prevent his doing what he 
pleases out of his own muddled 
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head, and with his own reckless 
hand.” 

“ But you will keep in his confi- 
dence, and let me know all that he 
ef ' 


“ And meanwhile, he must come 
to me. And this time I have more 
hope than ever, since his health gives 
way, and he is weary of crime itself. 
Mr. Cutts, come near—softly. Look 
—nay, nay, he cannot see you from 
below, and you are screened by the 
blind. Look, I say, where he sits.” 

She pointed to a room on the 
ground-floor in the opposite house, 
where might be dimly seen a dull red 
fire in a sordid grate, and a man’s 
form, the head pillowed upon arms 
that rested on a small table. On 
the table a glass, a bottle. 

“Tt is thus that his mornings 
pass,” said Arabella Crane, with a 
wild bitter pity in the tone of her 
voice. “Look, I say, is he formi- 
dable now? can you fear him ?” 

“Very much indeed,” muttered 
Cutts. “He is only stupified, and 
he can shake off a doze as quickly as 
a bulldog does when a rat is let into 
his kennel.” 

“Mr. Cutts, you tell me that he 
constantly carries about him the same 
old pocket-book which he says con- 
tains his fortune; in other words, 
the papers that frighten his victim 
into giving him the money which is 
now the cause of his danger. There 
is surely no pocket you cannot pick 
or get picked, Mr. Cutts ? Fifty pounds 
for that book in three hours.” 

“Fifty pounds are not enough; the 
man he sponges on would give more 
to have those papers in his power.” 

“Possibly ; but Losely has not 
been dolt enough to trust you suf- 
ciently to enable you to know how 
to commence negotiations’ Even if 
the man’s name and address be 
amongst those papers; you could not 
make use of the knowledge without 
bringing Jasper himself upon you ; 
and even if Jasper were out of the 
=a you would not have the same 
hold over his victim: you know not 
the circumstances; you could make 
no story out of some incoherent ram- 
bling letters; and the man, who, I 
can tell you, is by nature a bully, and 
strong, compared with any other man 
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but Jasper, would seize you by the 
collar; and you would be lucky if 
you got out of his house with no 
other loss than the letters, and no 
other gain but a broken bone. Pooh! 
you know all that, or you would have 
stolen the book, and made use of it 
before. Fifty pounds for that book 
in three hours; and if Jasper Losely 
be safe and alive six months hence, 
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fifty pounds more, Mr. Cutts. See! 
he stirs not—he must be fast asleep. 
Now is the moment.” 

‘What, in his own room!” gaid 
Cutts with contempt “ Why, he 
would know who did it; and where 
should I be to-morrow? No—in the 
streets; any one has a right to pick a 
pocket in the Queen’s highways. In 
three hours you shall have the book.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mercu 
he is much more favourable, more a fr 
than he is to the latter. 


is the Patron Deity of Mercantile Sesosteaeen, as well as of crack-brained Poets; indeed: 
end at a pinch, to the former class of his protegés 


* Poo.um per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sustulit aere.” 


Poole was sitting with his wife 
after dinner. He had made a good 
speculation that day; little Johnny 
would be all the better for it a few 
years hence, and some other man’s 
little Johnnys all the worse — but 
each for himself in this world! Poole 
was therefore basking in the light of 
his gentle helpmate’s approving smile. 
He had taken an extra glass of a 
venerable port-wine, which had pass- 
ed to his cellar from the bins of uncle 
Sam. Commercial prosperity with- 
out, conjugal felicity within, the walls 
of Alhambra Villa; surely Adolphus 
Poole is an enviable man! Does he 
look so? The ghost of what he was 
but a few months ago! His cheeks 
have fallen in; his clothes hang on 
him like bags; there is a worried, 
haggard look in his eyes, a nervous 
twitch in his lips, and every now and 
then he looks at the handsome Pa- 
risian clock on the chimneypiece, and 
then shifts his posture, snubs his, 
connubial angel, who asks ‘“ what 
ails him ?” refills his glass, and stares 
on the fire, seeing strange shapes in 
the mobile aspects of the coals. 

To-morrow brings back this weekly 
spectre! To-morrow Jasper Losely, 
punctual to the stroke of eleven, 
returns to remind him of that past 
which, if revealed, will blast the 
fature. And revealed it might be 


any hour despite the bribe for silence 
which he must pay with his own 
hands, under his own roof. Would 
he trust another with the secret of 





that payment ?—horror! Would he 
visit Losely at his own lodging, and 
pay him there?—murder! Would 
he appoint him somewhere in the 
streets—run the chance of being seen 
with such a friend? Respectability 
confabulating with offal !— disgrace! 
And Jasper had on the last two or 
three visits been peculiarly disagree- 
able. He had talked loud. Poole 
feared that his wife might have her 
ear at the key-hole. Jasper had 
seen the parlour-maid in the passage 
as he went out, and caught her round 
the waist. The parlour-maid had 
complained to Mrs. Poole, and said 
she should leave if so insulted by such 
an ugly blackguard. Fancy! what 
the poor lady-killer has come to! 
Mrs. Poole had grown more and more 
inquisitive and troublesome on the 
subject of such extraordinary visits ; 
and now, as her husband stirred the 
fire—having roused her secret ire by 
his previous unmanly snubbings, and 
Mrs. Poole being one of those incom- 
parable wives who have a perfect com- 
mand of temper, who never reply to 
apgry words at the moment, and who 
always, with exquisite calm and self- 
possession, pay off every angry word 
by an amiable sting at a right 
moment — Mrs. Poole, I say, thus 
softly said— 

“Sammy, duck, we know what 
makes oo so cross; but it shan’t vex 
oo long, Sammy. That dreadfal man 
comes to-morrow. He always comes 
the same day of the week.” 
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“ Hold your tongue, Mrs. Poole.” 

“Yes, Sammy dear, I'll hold my 

tongue. But Sammy shan’t be im- 
osed upon by mendicants; for I 
Grow he is a mendicant—one of those 
sharpers or black-legs who took 00 
in, poor innocent Sam, in oo wild 
bachelor days, and oo good heart 
can’t bear to see him in distress ; 
but there must be an end to all 
things.” 

“ Mrs. Poole—Mrs. Poole—will you 
stop your fool’s jaw or not?” 

“My poor dear hubby,” said the 
angel, squeezing out a mild tear, “oo 
will be in good hands to advise 00; 
for I’ve been and told Pa!” 

“You have,” faltered Poole, “told 
your father—you have!” and the ex- 
pression.of his face became so ghastl 
that Mrs. Poole grew seriously terri- 
fied. She had long felt that there 
was something very suspicious in her 
husband’s submission to the insolence 
of so rude a visitor. But she knew 
that he was not brave; the man 
might intimidate him by threats of 
personal violence. The man might 
probably be some poor relation, or 
some one whom Poole had ruined, 
either in bygone discreditable sport- 
ing days, or in recent respectable 
mercantile speculations. But at that 
ghastly look a glimpse of the real 
truth broke upon her; and she stood 
speechless and appalled. At this 
moment there was a loud ring at 
the street-door bell. Poole gathered 
himself up, and staggered out of the 
room into the passage. 

His wife remained without motion ; 
for the first time she conceived a fear 
of her husband. Presently she heard 
® harsh female voice in the hall, and 
then a joyous exclamation from Poole 
himself. Recovered by these unex- 
pected sounds, she went mechanically 
forth into the passage, just in time 
to see the hems of a dark iron-grey 
dress disappearing within Poole’s 
study, while Poole, who had opened 
the study door, and was bowing- 
in the iron-grey dress obsequiously, 
turnéd his eye towards his wife, and 
striding towards her for a moment, 
whispered —“ Go up-stairs, and stir 


not,” in a tone so unlike his usual, 


gruff accents of command, that it 
cowed her out of the profound con- 
tempt with which she habitually re- 
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ceived, while smilingly obeying, his 
marital authority. 

Poole, vanishing into his ety, 
carefully closed his door, and w 
have caught his lady visitor by both 
her hands; bat she waived him back, 
and, declining a seat, remained sternly 
erect. 

“Mr. Poole, I have but a few words 
to say. The letters which gave Jas- 
per Losely the power to extort money 
from you are no longer in his pos- 
session; they are in mine. You need 
fear him no more—you will fee him 
no more.” 

“Oh !” cried Poole, falling on his 
knees, “the blessing of a father of a 
family—a babe not six weeks born— 
be on your blessed, blessed head !”” 

“Get up, and don’t talk nonsense. 
I do not give you these papers at 
present, nor burn them. Instead of 
being in the power of a muddled, 
irresolute drunkard, you are in the 
power of a vigilant, clear-brained 
woman, You are in my power, and 
you will act as I tell you.” 

“You can ask nothing wrong, I 
am sure,” said Poole, his grateful en- 
thusiasm much abated. “ Command 
me ; but the papers can be of no use 
to you; I will pay for them hand- 
somely.” 

“Be silent and listen. I retain 
these papers— first, because Jasper 
Losely must not know that they ever 
passed to my hands; secondly, be- 
cause you must inflict no injury on 
Losely himself. Betray me to him, 
or try to render himself up to the 
law, and the documents will be used 
against you ruthlessly. Obey, and 
you have nothing to fear, and no- 
thing to pay. hen Jasper Losely 
calls on you to-morrow, ask him to 
show you the letters. He cannot; 
he will make excuses. Decline per- 
emptorily, but not insultingly (bis 
temper is fierce), to pay him farther. 
He will perhaps charge you with 
having hired some oue to purloin his 
pocket-book ; let him think it. Stop 
—your window here o on the 
ground ;—a garden without :—Ah ! 
have three of the police in that gar- 
den, in sight of the window. Point 
to them if he threaten you; summon 
them to your aid, or out to them, 
if he actually attempt violence. But 
when he has left the house, you must 
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urge no charge against him; he must 
be let off unscathed. You can be at 
no loss for excuse in this mercy: a 
friend of former times—needy, unfor- 
tunate, whom habits of drink mad- 
dened for the moment—necessary to 
eject him, inhuman to prosecute — 
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apy story ~ please. The next day 
you can, if you choose, leave London 
for a short time; I advise it. Bat 
his teeth will be — he will most 

robably never trouble you j 
know This character. There, I -~ 
done ; open the door, sir.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The wreck and the life-boat in a fog. 


The next day, a little after noon, 
Jasper Losely, coming back from 
Albambra Villa— furious, desperate, 
knowing not where to turn for bread, 
or on whom to pour his rage—beheld 
suddenly, in a quiet, half-built street, 
which led from the suburb to the 
New Road, Arabella Crane standing 
right in his path. She had emerged 
from one of the many stright inter- 
secting roads which characterise that 
crude nebula of a future city; and 
the woman and the man met thus 
face to face; not another passer-by 
visible in the thoroughfare ;—at a 
distance the dozing hack cab-stand ; 
round and about them carcasses of 
brick and mortar—some with gaunt 
scaffolding fixed into their ribs, and 
all looking yet more weird in their 
raw struggle into shape through the 
livid haze of a yellow fog. 

Losely, seeing Arabella thus plant- 
ed in his way, recoiled ; and the super- 
stition in which he had long asso- 
ciated her image with baffled schemes 
and perilous hours, sent the wrathful 
blood back through his veins so quick- 
ly that he heard his heart beat! 

Mrs. Crane.—“So! you see we 
cannot help meeting, Jasper dear, do 
what you will to shun me.” 

Losety. — “ I—I— you always 
startle me so!—you are in town, 
then ?—to stay ?—your old quarters?” 

Mrs, Cranz. “ Why ask? You 
cannot wish to know where I am— 

ou would not call. But how fares 
it ?—what do you do?—how do you 
live? You look ill—Poor Jasper.” 

Losety (fiercely).—‘‘ Hang your 
pity, and give me some money.” 

Mrs, Crane (calmly laying her 
Jean hand on the arm which was 
darted forward more in menace than 
entreaty, and actually terrifying the 


-you appear so—the villains with 





Gladiator as she linked that deadly 
arm intoher own). “I said you would 
always find me when at the worst 
of your troubles, And so, Jasper, it 
shall be till this right hand of yours 
is powerless as the clay at ourvfeet. 
Walk—walk ; you are not afraid of 
me ?—walk on, tell me all. Where 
have you just been ?” 

Jasper, therewith reminded of his 
wrongs, poured out a volley of abuse 
on Poole, communicating to Mrs. 
Crane the whole story of his claims 
on that gentleman — the loss of the 
pocket-book filehed from him, and 
Poole’s knowledge that he was thus 
disarmed. 

“And the coward,” said he, grind- 
ing his teeth, “ got out of his window 
—and three policemen in his garden. 
He must have bribed a pickpocket 
—low knave that he is. But I shall 
find out—and then—” 

“And then, Jasper, how will you 
be better off ?—the letters are gone; 
and Poole has you in his power if 
you threaten him again. Now, hark 
you; you did not murder the Italian 
who was found stabbed in the fields 
yonder a week ago? £100 reward 
for the murderer.” ; 

“T—no. How coldly you ask! 
I have hit hard in fair fight,—mur- 
dered—never. If ever I take to that, 
I shall begin with Poole.” 

“ But I tell you, Jasper, that you 
are suspected of that murder; that 
you will be accused of that murder; 
and if I had not thus fortunately 
met you, for that murder you would 
be tried and hanged.” 

“Are you serious? Who could 
accuse me?” , 

“Those who know that you are 
not guilty —those who could make 
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whom you horde, and drink, and 
brawl! Have I ever been wrong in 
my warnings yet ?” 

“This is too horrible,” faltered 
Losely, thinking not of the conspi- 
racy against his life, but of her pre- 
science in detecting it. “It must be 
witchcraft and nothing else. How 

’ could you learn what you tell me?” 

“That is my affair; enough for 
you that I am right. Go no more 
to those black haunts; they are even 
now full of snares and pitfalls for 
you. Leave London, and you are 
safe. Trust to me.” 

“ And where shall I go?” 

“Took you, Jasper; you have 
worn out this old world—no refoge 
for you but the new. Whither went 
your father, thither go you. Con- 
sent, and you shall not want. You 
cannot discover Sophy. You have 
failed in all attempts on Darrell’s 
purse. But agree to sail to Austral- 
asia, and I will engage to you an 
income larger than you say you ex- 
torted from Poole, to be spent in 
those safer shores.” 

“ And you will go with me, I sup- 
pose,” said Losely, with ungracious 
sullenness. 

“Go with you, as you please. Be 
where you are—yes.” 

The ruflian bounded with rage and 
loathing. 

“Woman, cross me no more, or I 
shall be goaded into——” 

“Into killing me—you dare not! 
Meet my eye if you can—you dare 
not! Harm me, yea a hair of my 
head, and your moments are num- 
bered!—your doom sealed. Be we 
two together in a desert—not a hu- 
man eye to see the deed—not a human 
ear to receive my groan, and still I 
should stand by your side unbarmed. 
I, who have returned the wrongs re- 
ceived from you by vigilant, untiring 
benefits—I, who have saved you from 
80 many enemies and so many dan- 
gers—I, who, now when all the rest 
of earth shun you—when all other re- 
source fails—I, who now say to you, 
‘share my income, but be honest!’ 
—I receive injury from that hand ! 
No; the guilt would be too unnatu- 
ral—Heaven would ‘not permit it. 
Try, and your arm will fall palsied 
by your side !” 

Jasper’s bloodshot eyes dropped 
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beneath the woman’s fixed and 
scorching gaze, and his lips, white 
and tremulous, refused to breathe 
the fierce curse into which his brutal 
nature concentrated its fears and 
its hate. He walked on in gloomy 
silence ; but some words she had let 
fall suggested a last resort to his own 
daring. ‘ 

She had urged him to quit the old 
world for the new, but that had been 
the very proposition conveyed to him 
from Darrell. If that proposition, so 
repugnant to the indolence that had 
grown over him, must be embraced, 
better at least sail forth alone, his 
own master, than be the dependent 
slave of this abhorred and persecut- 
ing benefactress. His despair gave 
him the determination he had hitherto 
lacked. He would seek Darrell him- 
self, and make the best compromise 
he could. This resolve passed into 
his mind as he stalked on through 
the yellow fog, and his nerves re- 
covered from their irritation, and his 
thoughts regained something of their 
ancient craft as the idea of escaping 
from Mrs. Crane’s vigilance and cha- 
rity assumed a definite shape. 

“ Well,” said he at length, dissimu- 
lating his repugnance, and with an 
effort at his old half-coaxing, half- 
rollicking tones, “you certainly are 
the best of creatures; and, as you 
Bay, 

‘ Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne'er could injure you,’ 
ungrateful dog though I must seem, 
and very likely am. I own I have a 
horror of Australia—such a long sea- 
voyage! New scenes no longer at- 
tract me; I am no longer young, 
though I ought to be; but if you in- 
sist on it, and will really condescend 
to accompany me in spite of all my 
sins to you, why, 1 can make up my 
mind. And as to honesty, ask those 
infernal rascals, who, you say, would 
swear away my life, and they will 
tell you that I have been as innocent 
as a lamb since my return to Eng- 
land; and that is my guilt in their 
villanous eyes. As long as_ that 
infamous Poole gave me enough for 
my humble wants, I was a reformed 
man. I wish to keep reformed. Very 
little suffices for me now. As you 


say, Australia may be the best place 
for me. 
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“ Are you serious ?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Then I will inquire the days on 
which the vessels start. You can call 
on me at my own old home, and all 
shall be arranged. Oh, Jasper Losely, 
do not avoid this last chance of escape 
from the perils that gather round you.” 

“No; I am sick of life—of all 
things except repose. Arabella, I 
suffer horrible pain.” 

He groaned, for he spoke truly. 
At that moment the gnaw of the 
monster anguish, which fastens on 
the nerves like a wolf’s tooth, was so 
keen that he longed to swell his 
groan into a roar. The old fable of 
Hercules in the poisoned tunic was 
surely invented by some skilled phy- 
siologist to denote the truth that it 
is only in the strongest frames that 
pain can be pushed into its extremest 
torture. The heart of the grim wo- 
man was instantly and thoroughly 
softened. She paused; she made 
him lean on her arm; she wiped the 
drops from his brow; she addressed 
him in the most soothing tones of 
pity. Ths spasm passed away sud- 
denly, as it does in neuralgic agonies, 
and with it any gratitude or any 
remorse in the breast of the sufferer. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I will call on you; 
bot meanwhile I am without a far- 
thing. Oh, do not fear that if you 
helped me now, I should again shun 
you. I have no other resource left ; 
nor have I now the spirit I once had. 
I no longer now laugh at fatigue and 
danger.” 
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* But will you swear by all that 
you yet hold sacred—if, alas! there 
be aught which is sacred to you— 
that you will not again seek the 
company of those men who are con- 
spiring to entrap you into the hang- 
man’s hands ?” 

“Seek them again, the ungratefal 
cowardly blackguards! No, no; I 
promise you that—solemnly; it is 
medical aid that I want ; it is rest, I 
tell you—rest, rest, rest.” 

Arabella Orane drew forth her 
purse. ‘Take what you will,” said 
she gently. Jasper, whether from 
the desire to deceive her, or because 
her alms were reéally so distasteful to 
his strange kind of pride that he 
stinted to bare necessity the appeal 
to them, contented himself with a 
third or fourth of the sovereigns that 
the purse contained, and after a few 
words of thanks and promises, he 
left her side, and soon vanished in 
the fog that grew darker and darker 
as the night-like wintry day deep 
ened over the silenced thorough- 
fares. 

The woman went her way through 
the mists, hopefal—through the mists. 
went the man, hopeful also. Recruit- 
ing himself by slight food and strong 
drink at a tavern on his road, he 
stalked on to Darrell’s house in Carl- 
ton Gardens; and, learning there 
that Darrell was at Fawley, hastened 
to the station from which started 
the train to the town nearest to the 
old manor-house; reached that town 
safely, and there rested for the night. 


BOOK IX.—OHAPTER I. 


The secret which Guy Darrell did not confide to Alban Morley. 


It was a serene noonday in that 
melancholy interlude of the seasons 
when autumn has really ceased— 
winter not yet visibly begun. The 
same hired vehicle which had borne 
Lionel to Fawley, more than five 
years ago, stopped at the gate of the 
wild umbrageous grass-land that sur- 


rounded the antique Manor-house. 
It had been engaged, from the nearest 
railway station on the London Road, 
by a 


ly, with a female companion 


who seemed her servant. The driver 
dismounted, opened the door of the 
vehicle, and the lady, bidding him 
wait there till her return, and saying 
a few words to her companion, de- 
scended, and drawing her cloak 
round her, walked on alone towards 
the Manor-house. At first her step 
was firm, and her pace quick. She 
was still under the excitement of the 
resolve in which the journey from 
her home had been suddenly con- 
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ceived and promptly accomplished. 


But as the path wound on through lak 


the stillness of venerable groves, her 
courage began to fail her. Her feet 
loitered, her eyes wandered round 
vaguely, timidly. The scene was not 
new to her. As she gazed, rushingly 
gathered over her sorrowful shrink- 
ing mind memories of sportive happy 
summer days, spent in childhood 
amidst those turfs and shades— 
memories, more agitating, of the last 
visit (childhood then ripened into 
blooming youth) to the ancient dwell- 
ing which, yet concealed from view 
by the swells of the undulating 
ground and the yellow boughs of the 
giant trees, betrayed its site by the 
smoke rising thin and dim against 
the limpid atmosphere. She bent 
down her head, closing her eyes as 
if to shut out less the face of the 
landscape than the images that rose 
ghost-like up to people it, and sighed 
heavily, heavily. Now—bhard by, 
roused from its bed amongst the 
fern, the doe that Darrell had tamed 
into companionship had watched 
with curiosity this strange intruder 
on its solitary range. But at the 
sound of that heavy sigh, the crea- 
ture, emboldened, left its halting- 
place, and stole close to the sadden- 
ed woman, touching her very dress. 
Doubtless, as Darrell’s companion in 
his most musing hours, the doe was 
familiarised to the sound of sighs, 
and associated the sound with its 
gentlest notions of humanity. 

The lady, starting, raised her droop- 
ing lids, and met those soft dark 
eyes, dark and soft as her own. 
Round the animal’s neck there was 
a simple collar, with a silver plate, 
fresh and new, evidently placed there 
recently ; and as the creature thrust 
forward its head, as if for the caress 
of a wonted hand, the lady read the 
inscription. The words were in 
Italian, and may be construed thus: 
“Female, yet not faithless; fostered, 
yet not ungrateful.” As she read, 
er heart so swelled, and her resolve 
so deserted her, that she turned as 
if she had received a sentence of dis- 
missal, and went back some hasty 
paces. The doe followed her till she 
paused again, and then it went slow- 
ly down a narrow path to the left, 
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which led to the banks of the little 


e. 
The lady had how recovered her- 
self. “It is a duty, and it must be 
done,” she muttered, and letting down 
the veil she had raised on entering 
the demesne, she hurried on, not 
retracing her steps in the same path, 
but taking that into which the doe 
had stricken, perhaps in the con- 
fused mistake of a mind absorbed 
and absent— perhaps in revived re- 
collection of the localities, for the 
way thus to the house was shorter 
than by the weed-grown carriage- 
road. The lake came in view, serene 
and glassy; half leafless woodlands 
reflected far upon its quiet waters ; 
the doe halted, lifted its head and 
sniffed the air, and, somewhat quick- 
ening its pace, vanished behind one 
of the hillocks clothed with brush- 
wood, that gave so primitive and 
forest-like a character to the old 
ground. Advancing still, there now, 
at her right hand, grew out of the 
landscape the noble turrets of the 
unfinished pile; and, close at her 
left, under a gnarled fantastic thorn- 
tree, the still lake at his feet re- 
flecting his stiller shadow, reclined 
Guy Darrell, the doe nestled at his 
side. 

So unexpected this sight — he, 
whom she came to seck yet feared 
to see, so close upon her way—the 
lady uttered a faint but sharp cry, 
and Darrell sprang to his feet. She 
stood before him, veiled, mantled,. 
bending as a suppliant. 

“Avaunt!” he faltered wildly. 
“Ts this a spirit my own black soli- 
tude conjures up—or is it a delusion, a 
dream ?” 

“Tt is I—I!—the Caroline dear 
to you once, if detested now! For- 
give me! Not for myself I come.” 
She flung back her veil—her eyes 
pleadingly sought his. 

“So,” said Darrell, gathering his 
arms round his breast in the gesture 
peculiar to him when seeking either 
to calm a more turbulent movement, 
or to confirm a sterner resolution 
of his heart—“so! Caroline, Mar- 
chioness of Montfort, we are then 
fated to meet face to face at last! 
I understand—Lionel Haughton sent, 
or showed to you, my letter ?” 
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‘Oh! Mr. Darrell, how could you 
have the heart to write in such terms 
of one who—” 

“One who had taken the heart 
from my bosom and trampled it into 
the mire. True, fribbles will say, 
‘Fie! the vocabulary of fine gentle- 
men has no harsh terms for women.’ 
Gallants, to whom love is pastime, 
leave or are left with elegant sorrow 
and courtly bows. Madam, I was 
never such airy gallant. I am but 
@ man, unhappily in earnest—a man 
who placed in those hands his life 
of life—who said to you, while yet 
in his prime, ‘There is my fature— 
take it, till it vanish out of earth !’ 
You have made that life substance- 
less as a ghost—that future barren 
as the grave. And when you dare 
force yourself again upon my way, 
and would dictate laws to my very 
hearth—when I speak as a man what 
plain men must feel—‘Oh! Mr. Dar- 
rell,’ says your injured ladyship, ‘ how 
can you have the heart?’ Woman! 
were you not false as the falsest? 
Falsehood has no dignity to awe 
rebuke — falsehood no privilege of 
sex.” 

“ Darrell — Darrell — Darrell — 
spare me, spare me! I have been 
so punished—I am so miserable !” 

“ You !— punished !— What! you 
sold yourself to youth, and sleek 
looks, and grand titles, and the flat- 
tery of a world; and your rose- 
leaves were crumpled in the gorge- 
ous marriage-bed. Adequate punish- 
ment |—a crumpled rose-leaf! ‘True, 
the man was a——But why should I 
speak ill of him? It was he who was 
punished, if, accepting his rank, you 
recognised in himself a nothingness 
that you could neither love nor hon- 
our. False and ungrateful alike to 
the man you chose—to the man you 
forsook! And now you have buried 
one, and you have schemed to degrade 
the other.” 

“ Degrade !—Oh! it is that charge 
which has stung me to the quick. 
All the others I deserve. But that 
charge! Listen—you shall listen !” 

“TI stand here resigned to do so. 
Say all you will now, for it is the 
last time on earth I lend my ears to 
your voice.” 

“Be it so—the last time.” She 


paused to recover speech, collect 
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thoughts, gain strength ; and strange 
though it may seem to those who 
have never loved, amidst all her 
grief and humiliation, there was a 
fearful delight in. that presence from 
which she had been exiled since her 
youth — nay, delight unaccountable 
to herself, even in that rough, vehe- 
ment, bitter tempest of reproach; 
for an instinct told her that there 
would have been no hatred in the 
language had no love been lingering 
in the soul. 

“ Speak,” said Darrell gently soft- 
ened, despite himself, by her evident 
struggle to control emotion. 

Twice she began—twice voice fail- 
ed her. At last her words came 
forth audibly. She began with her 
plea for Lionel and Sophy, and gath- 
ered boldness by her zeal on their 
behalf. She proceeded to vindicate 
her own motives—to acquit herself 
of his harsh charge. She scheme for 
his degradation! She had been too 
carried away by her desire to pro- 
mote his happiness—to guard him 
from the possibility of a self-reproach. 
At first he listened to her with a 
haughty calmness, merely saying, in 
reference to Sophy and Lionel, “I 
have nothing to add or to alter in the 
resolution I have communicated to 
Lionel.” But when she thus insen- 
sibly mingled their cause with her 
own, his impatience broke out. “ My 
happiness! Oh! well have you proved 
the’ sincerity with which you schemed 
for that! Save me from self-re- 
proach!—me! Has Lady Montfort 
so wholly forgotten that she was 
once Caroline Lyndsay that she can 
assume the part of a warning angel 
against the terrors of self-reproach ?” 

“Ah!” she murmured faintly, “can 
ou suppose, however fickle and thank- 
ess I may seem to you—” 

“Seem !” he repeated. 

“Seem!” she said again, but 
meekly—“ seem, and seem justly ;— 
yet can you suppose that when I be 
came free to utter my remorse—to 
speak of gratitude, of reverence —I 
was insincere? Darrell, Darrell, you 
cannot think so! That letter which 
reached you abroad nearly a year 
ago, in which I laid my pride of 
woman at your feet, as I lay it now 
in coming here—that letter, in which 
I asked if it were impossible for you 
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to pardon, too late for me to atone— 
was written on my knees. It was 
the outburst of my very heart. Nay, 
nay, hear me out. Do not imagine 
that I would again obtrude a hope 
so contemptuously crushed!” (A 
’ deep blush came oyer her cheek.) 
“JT blame you not, nor, let me say it, 
did your severity bring that shame 
which I might have justly felt had I 
so written to any man on earth but 
you— you, so reverenced from my 
infancy, that—”’ 

“‘ Ay,” interrupted Darrell fiercely, 
“ay, do not fear et I should mis- 
conceive you; you would not so have 
addressed the young, the fair, the 
happy. No! you, proud beauty, with 
hosts, no doubt, of  supplicating 
wooers, would have thrust that hand 
into the flames before it wrote to a 
young man, loved as the young are 
loved, what without shame it wrote 
to the old man, reverenced as the 
old are reverenced! But my heart is 
not old, and your boasted reverence 
was a mocking insult. Your letter, 
torn to pieces, was returned to you 
without a word—insult for insult ! 
You felt no shame that I should so 
rudely reject your pity. Why should 
you? Rejected pity is not rejected 
love. The man was not less old 
because he was not reconciled to 

e,” 

This construction of her tender 
penitence—this explanation of his 
bitter scorn—took Caroline Montfort 
wholly by surprise. From what 
writhing agonies of lacerated self- 
love came that pride which was but 
self-depreciation? It was a glimpse 
into the deeper rents of his charred 
and desolated being which increased 
at once her yearning affection and 
her passionate despair. Vainly she 
tried to utter the feelings that crowd- 
ed upon her !—vainly, vainly! Woman 
can murmur, “I have injured you 
—forgive !” when she cannot ex- 
claim, “ You disdain me, but I love!” 
Vainly, vainly her bosom heaved and 
her lips moved under the awe of his 
flashing eyes and the grandeur of his 
indignant frown. 

“Ah!” he resumed, pursuing his 
own thoughts with a sombre intensity 
of passion that rendered him almost 
unconscious of her presence—“ Ah! 
I said to myself, ‘Oh, she believes 
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that she has been so mourned and 
missed that my soul would spring 
back to her false smile; that I could 
be so base a slave to my senses as to 
pardon the traitress because her face 
was fair enough to haunt my dreams. 
She dupes herself; she is no necessity 
to my existence—I have wrenched it 
from her power years, long years 
ago! I will show her, since again 
she deigns to remember me, that I 
am not so old as to be gratefal for 
the leavings of a keart. I will love 
another—I will be beloved. She 
shall not say with secret triumph, 
‘The old man dotes in rejecting me.’ ” 

“Darrell, Darrell—unjust—cruel ; 
kill me rather than talk thus !” 

He heeded not her cry. His words 
rolled on in that wonderfal, varying 
music which, whether in tenderness 
or in wrath, gave to his voice a 
magical power—fascinating, hushing, 
overmastering human souls. 

“ But—you have the triumph ; see, 
I am still alone! I sought the world 
of the young—the marriage mart of 
the Beautiful once more. Alas! if 
my eye was captured for a moment, 
it was by something that reminded 
me of you. I saw a faultless face, 
radiant with its virgin blush; moved 
to it, I drew near—sighing, turned 
away; it was not you! I heard the. 
silvery laugh of a life fresh as an 
April morn, ‘ Hark!’ I said, ‘is not 
that the sweet mirth-note at which all 
my cares were dispelled?’ Listening, 
I forgot my weight of years. Why! 
because listening, I remembered you. 
‘ Heed not the treacherous blush and 
the beguiling laugh, whispered Pru- 
dence, ‘Seek in congenial mind a 
calm companion to thine own.’ Mind! 
—oh frigid pedantry! Mind !—had 
not yours been a volume open to my 
eyes, in every page, methought, some 
lovely poet-trath never revealed to 
human sense before! No; you had 
killed to me all womanhood! Woo 
another !—-wed another! ‘Hush,’ I 
said, ‘it shall be. Eighteen years 
since we parted--seeing her not, she 
remains eternally the same! Seeing 
her again, the very change that time 
must have brought will cure. I saw 
you--all the past rushed back in 
that stolen moment. I fled—never 
more to dream that I can shake off 
the curse of memory—blent with 
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each drop of my blood—woven with 
each tissue—throbbing in each nerve 
—bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh—poison-root from which every 
thought buds to wither—the curse 
to have loved and to have trusted 
ou!” 

“Merciful heaven! can I bear 
this?” cried Caroline, clasping her 
hands to her bosom. “ And is my 
sin so great—is it so unpardonable ! 
Oh, if in a heart so noble, in a nature 
so great, mine was the unspeakable 
honour to inspire an affection thus 
enduring, must it be only—only as 
a curse! Why can I not repair the 
past? You have not ceased to love 
me. Call it hate—it is love still! 
And now, no barrier between our 
lives, can I never, never again—never, 
now that I know I am less unworthy 
of you by the very anguish I feel to 
have so stung you—can I never again 
be the Caroline of old! 

“Ha, ha!’ burst forth the unre- 
lenting man, with a bitter laugh !— 
“see the real coarseness of a woman's 
nature under all its fine-spun frip- 
pery! Behold these delicate crea- 
tures, that we scarcely dare to woo? 
how little they even comprehend the 
idolatry they inspire! The Caroline 
of old! Lo, the virgin whose hand 
we touched with knightly homage, 
whose first bashful kiss was hallowed 
as the gale of paradise, deserts us— 
sells herself at the altar -—-sanctifies 
there her very infidelity to us; and 
when years have passed, and a death 
has restored her ‘freedom, she comes 
to us as if she had never pillowed 
her head on another’s ‘bosom, and 
says, ‘Can I not again be the Caro- 
line of old!’ We men are too rude 
to forgive the faithless. Where is 
the Caroline I loved? You—are— 
my Lady Montfort! Look round. 
On these turfs, you, then a child, 
played beside my children. They 
are dead, but less dead to me than 
you. Never dreamed I then that a 
creature so fair would be other than 
a child to my grave and matured 
existence. Then, if I glanced to- 
wards your fature, I felt no pang to 
picture you grown to womanhood— 
another’s bride. My hearth had for 
years been widowed. I had no 
thought of second nuptials. My son 
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would grow up to enjoy my wealth, 
and realise my cherished dreams- 
he was snatched from me! Who 
alone had the power to comfort ?— 
who alone had the courage to steal 
into the darkened room where I sate 
mourning? sure that in her voice 
there would be consolation, and the 
sight of her sympathising tears would 
chide away the bitterness of mine? 
—who but the Caroline of old! Ah, 
you are weeping now. But lady 
Montfort’s tears have no talisman 
to me! You were then still a child 
—as a child, my soothing angel—A 
year or sO more, my daughter, to 
whom all my pride of House—all my 
hope of race, had been consigned— 
she whose happiness I valued so 
much more than my ambition, that 
I had refused her hand to your young 
Lord of Montfort — puppet that 
stripped of the millinery of titles, was 
not worthy to replace a doll !— my 
daughter, I folded her one night in 


my arms,—I implored her to confide 
in me if ever she nursed a hope that 
I could further—knew a grief that I 
could banish; and she promised— 


and she bent her forehead to my 
blessing—and before day-break she 
had fled with a man whose very 
touch was dishonour and pollution, 
and was lost to me for ever. ‘ 
Then, when I came hither to vent at 
my father’s grave the indignant grief 
I suffered not the world to see, you 
and your mother (she who professed 
for me such loyal friendship, such 
ineffaceable gratitude), you two came 
kindly to share my solitude — and 
then, then you were a child no more! 
—~and a sun that had never gilt my 
life, brightened out of the face of the 
Caroline of old!” He paused & 
moment, heeding not her bitter weep- 
ing; he was rapt from the present 
hour itself by the excess of that 
anguish which is to woe what ecstasy 
is to joy—swept along by the flood 
of thoughts that had been pent 
within his breast through the soli- 
tary days and haunted nights, which 
had made the long transition-state 
from his manhood’s noon to its 
gathering eve. And in that pause 
there came from afar off a melodious, 
melancholy strain — softly, softly 
borne over the cold blue waters— 
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softly, softly through the sere autum- 
pal leaves—the music of the magic 
flute ! 

“ Hark!” he said, “do you not 
remember? Look to that beech-tree 
yonder! Summer clothed it then! 
Do you not remember! as under that 
tree we stood—that same, same note 
came, musical as now, undalating 
with rise and fall—came, as if to in- 
terpret, by a voice from fairy-land, 
the beatings of my own mysterious 
heart. You had been pleading for 
pardon to one less ungrateful—less 
ner py my comforter proved 
erself. I had listened to you, won- 
dering why anger and wrong seemed 
banished from the world; and I 
murmured, in answer, without con- 
scious thought of myself, ‘ Happy 
the man whose faults your bright 
charity will admonish—whose griefs 
your tenderness will chase away ! 
But when, years hence, children are 
born to yourself, spare me the one 
who shall most resemble you, to re- 
place the daughter whom I can only 
sincerely pardon when something else 
can spring up to my desolate being— 
something that I can cherish without 
the memory of falsehood and the 
dread of shame.’ Yes, as I ceased, 
came that music; and as it thrilled 
through the summer air, I turned 
and met your eyes—turned and saw 
your blush—turned and heard some 
faint faltering words drowning the 
music with diviner sweetness; and 
suddenly I knew as by a revelation, 
that the Child I had fostered had 
growao the Woman whom I loved.— 
My own soul was laid bare to me by 
the flash of hope. Over the universe 
rushed light and colour! Oh, the 
Caroline of old! What wonder that 
she became so fatally, so unspeakably 
beloved! As some man in ancient 
story, banished from his native land, 
is told by an oracle to seek a happier 
isle in undiscovered seas — freights 
with his all a single bark—collects 
on his wandering altar the last embers 
of his abandoned hearth — places 
beside it his exiled household gods; 
so all that my life had left to me, 
hallowing and hallowed, I stored in 
you. . . I tore myself from the 
old native soil, the old hardy skies. 
Through Time’s wide ocean I saw 
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but the promised golden isle. Fables, 
fables !—lying oracle !—sunken ves- 
sel!—visionary isle! And life to 
me had till then been so utterly with- 
out love!—had passed in such arid 
labours, without a holiday of romance 
—all the fountains of the unknown 
passion sealed till the spell struck the 
rock, and every wave, every drop 
sparkled fresh to a single star. Yet 
my boyhood, like other men’s, had 
dreamed of its Ideal. There at last 
that Ideal, come to life, bloomed 
before me; there, under those beech- 
trees,—the Caroline of old. O wretch- 
ed woman, now weeping at my side, 
well may you weep! Never can 
earth give you back such love as you 
lost in mine.” 

“T know it, I know it—fool that I 
was—mieerable fool !” 

“ Ay, but comfort yourself —wilder 
and sadder folly in myself! Your 
mother was right. ‘ The vain child,’ 
she said, ‘ knows not ber own heart. 
She is new to the world—has seen 
none of her own years. For your 
sake, as for hers, I must insist on 
the experiment of absence. A year’s 
ordeal—see if she is then of the same 
mind.’ I marvelled at her coldness; 

roudly I submitted to her reason- 
ings; fearlessly I confided the result 
to you. Ah! how radiant was your 
smile, when, in the parting hour, I 
said, ‘Summer and you will return 
again!’ In vain, on pretence that 
the experiment should be complete, 
did your mother carry you abroad, 
and exact from us both the solemn 
promise that not even a letter should 
pass between us— that our troth, 
made thus conditional, should be a 
secret to all—in vain, if meant to 
torture me with doubt. In my creed, 
a doubt is itself a treason. How 
lovely grew the stern face of Ambi- 
tion !—bow Fame seemed as a mes 
senger from me to you! In the 
sound of applause I said, ‘They can- 
not shut out the air that will car 
that sound to her ears! All that 
can win from Honour shall be my 
marriage-gifts to my queenly bride.’ 
See that arrested pile—begun at my 
son’s birth, stopped awhile at his 
death, recommenced on a statelier 
plan when I thought of your footstep 
on its floors — your shadow on its 
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walls, Stopped now for ever! Archi- 
tects can build a palace; can they 
build a home? But you—you—yon, 
all the while—your smile on another’s 
suit — your thoughts on another's 
hearth |” 

“Not so!—not so! Your image 
never forsook me. I was giddy, 
thoughtless, dazzled, entangled; and 
I told you in the letter you returned 
to me—told you that I had been 
deceived !” 

“ Patience—patience! Deceived ! 
Do you imagine that I do not see all 
that passed as in a magician’s glass ? 
Caroline Montfort, you never loved 
me; you never knew what love was. 
Thrown suddenly into the gay world, 
intoxicated by the effect of your own 
beauty, my sombre figure gradually 
faded dim—pale ghost indeed in the 
atmosphere of flowers and_lustres, 
rank with the breath of flatterers. 
Then came my lord the Marquess— 
a cousin, privileged to familiar inti- 
macy, to visit at will, to ride with 
you, dance with you, sit side by side 
with you in quiet corners of throng- 
ing ball-rooms, to call you ‘ Caroline.’ 
Tut, tut—ye are only cousins, and 
cousins are as brothers and sisters 
in the affectionate House of Vipont ; 
and gossips talk, and young ladies 
envy—finest match in all England is 
the pretty-faced Lord of Montfort! 
And your mother, who had said, 
‘Wait a year’ to Guy Darrell, must 
have dreamed of the cousin, and 
schemed for his coronet, when she 
said it. And I was unseen, and I 
must not write; and the absent are 
always in the wrong,—when cousins 
are present! And I hear your mother 
speak of me—hear the soft sound of 
her damaging praises. ‘ Another long 
speech from your clever admirer! 
Don’t fancy the frets; that kind of 
man thinks of nothing but blue-books 
and politics!’ And your cousin pro- 
= and you say with a sigh, ‘No: 

am bound to Guy Darrell; and 
your mother says to my Lord, ‘ Wait, 
and still come—as a cousin!’ And 
then, day by day, the sweet Mrs. 
Lyndsay drops into your ear the hints 
that shall poison your heart. Some 
fable is dressed to malign me; and 
you cry, ‘’Tis not true; prove it 
true, or I still keep my faith to Guy 
Darrell.’ Then comes the kind com- 
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pact— ‘If the story be false, my 
cousin must go;’ ‘ and if it be true, 
you will be my own duteous child. 
Alas! your poor cousin is breakin 
his heart. A lawyer of forty has a 
heart made of parchment!’ Aha! 
you were entangled, and of course 
deceived! Your letter did not ex- 
plain what was the tale told to you. 
I care not a rush what it was. It ig 
enough for me to know, that if you 
had loved me, you would have loved 
me the more for every tale that belied 
me. So the tale was credited, be- 
cause a relief to credit it. So the 
compact was kept—so the whole 
bargain hurried over in _ elegant 
privacy—place of barter an ambas- 
sador’s chapel. Bauble for bauble— 
a jilt’s faith for a mannikin’s coronet. 
Four days before the year of trial 
expired, ‘Only four days more! I 
exclaimed, drunk with rapture. The 
journals lie before me. Three columns 
to Guy Darrell’s speech last night; a 
column more to its effect on a senate, 
on an empire; and two lines—two 
little lines— to the sentence that 
struck Guy Darrell out of the world 
of men! ‘Marriage in high life. 
—Marquess of Montfort — Caroline 
Lyndsay.’ And the sun did not fall 
from heaven! Vulgarest of ends to 
the tritest of romances! In the gay 
world these things happen every 
day. Young ladies are privileged to 
give hopes to one mau—their hands 
to another. ‘ Is the sin so unpardon- 
able?’ you ask, with ingenuous sim- 
plicity. Lady Montfort, that depends! 
Reflect! What was my life before I 
ut it into your keeping? Barren of 
Seomtens, I grant — saddened, soli- 


tary — to myself a thing of small 


value. But what was that life to 
others?—a thing full of warm benefi- 
cence, of active uses, of hardy powers 
fitted to noble ends! In paralysing 
that life as it was to others, there 
may be sin wider and darker than 
the mere infidelity to love. And now 
do you dare to ask, ‘Can I again be 
the Caroline of old?’ ” 

“T ask nothing—not even pardon,” 
said the miserable woman. “I might 


-say something to show where you 


misjudge me—something that might 
palliate; but no, let it be.” Her 
accents were so drearily hopeless 
that Darrell abruptly withdrew his 
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eyes from her face, as if fearful that 
the sight of ber woe might weaken 
his resolve. She had turned mechani- 
cally back. They walked on in 
gloomy silence side by side, away 
now from the lake—back under the 
barbed thorn-tree—back by the moss- 
grown crag — back by the hollow 
trunks, and over the fallen leaves of 
trees that had defied the storms of 
centuries, to drop, perhaps, brittle 
and sapless, some quiet day when 
every wind is lulled. 

The flute had ceased its music; the 
air had grown cold and piercing ; 
the little park was soon traversed ; 
the gate came in sight, aud the 
‘humble vehicle without it. Then, 
involuntarily, both stopped; and on 
each there came at once the con- 
sciousness that they were about to 
part— part, never, perhaps, in this 
world to meet again; and, with all 
that had been said, so much un- 
spoken—their hearts so full of what, 
alas! their lips could not speak. 

“Lady Montfort,” at length said 
Darrell. 

At the sound of her name she 
shivered. 

“TI have addressed you rudely— 
harshly—” 

“ No—no—” 

“But that was the last exercise of 
aright which I now resign for ever. 
I spoke to her who had once been 
Caroline Lindsay; some gentler 
words are due to the widow of Lord 
Montfort. Whatever the wrongs you 
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have inflicted on me—wrongs inex- 
piable—I recognise no less in your 
general nature qualities that would 
render you, to one whom you really 
loved and had never deceived, the 
blessing I had once hoped you would 
prove to me.” 

She shook her head impatiently, 
piteously. 

“T know that in an_ ill-assorted 
union, and amidst all the temptations 
to which flattered beauty is exposed, 
your conduct has been without re- 
proach. Forget the old man whose 
thoughts should now be on his grave.” 

“ Hush, hush—have human mercy !” 

“I withdraw and repent my in- 
justice to your motives in the pro- 
tection you have given to the poor 
girl whom Lionel would wed; I 
thank you for that protection— 
though I refuse consent to my kins- 
man’s prayer. Whatever her birth, 
I must be glad to know that she 
whom Lionel so loves is safe from a 
wretch like Losely. More—one word 
more—wait—it is hard for me to 
say it—be happy—I cannot pardon, 
but I can bless you. Farewell for 
ever !” 

More overpoweringly crushed by 
his tenderness than his wrath, before 
Caroline could recover the vehemence 
of her sobs, he had ceased—he was 
gone—lost in the close gloom of a 
neighbouring thicket, his hurried 
headlong path betrayed by the rustle 
of mournful boughs swinging back 
with their withered leaves. 
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RESPIRATION AND SUFFOOATION. 


A youne man, in all the vigour of 
abounding life, shuts himself up ia 
his room, prevents the access of fresh 
air, closing the windows, chimney, 
and chinks, lights a pan of charcoal, 
and seating himself at his writing- 
desk, begins to unburthen his heart 
of its sorrow, in the tragic eloquence 
of one for whom such sorrow is in- 
supportable. The poor boy has been 
refused the hand of the girl he loves, 
and believing that without her life 
would be worthless, he has resolved 
on suicide. As his pen hurries over 
the paper, the vapour from the burn- 
ing charcoal fills the room. His 
pulses throb, his head is hot, his 
breathing oppressed. The candle is 
beginning to burn dimly, and its 
flame lengthens. He is unable to 
continue. He walks languidly up 
and down the room, and finally 
crawls to the bed. Life slowly ebbs. 
On the following morning, when his 
door is burst open, a corpse is 
stretched upon the bed. 

A few hours later, she whom he 
loved, and who loves him, hears of 
this rash act, which annihilates even 
hope. In her despair she flings her- 
self into the dark and sullen Seine. 
The next morning a corpse is ex- 
posed at the dreadful Morgue. The 
casual spectator gazes on it with 
undefinable awe, as he thinks of the 
stillness of that wondrous organism, 
which but a few hours before was so 
buoyant with life. Where is all that 
mystery now? The body is there, 
the form is there, the wondrous 
structure is there, but where is its 
‘activity? Gone are the graceful 
movements of those limbs, and the 
tender sweetness of those eyes; 
gone the rosy glow of youth, and the 
soft eagerness of womanly grace ; 
gone the music of that voice, and the 
gaiety of that heart. The mystery 
of Life has given place to the mys- 
tery of Death. 

What has thus suddenly arrested 
the wondrous mechanism, and, in 
the place of two palpitating, vigorous 
beings, left two silent corpses? The 
cause seems so trifling that we can 
only marvel at its importance, when 


revealed in the effect; it was the 
same in both cases, in spite of the 
difference of the means: that which 
killed the one, killed the other; the 
fumes from the charcoal pan, and the 
rushing waters of the Seine, inter- 
rupted the exchange of a small quan- 
tity of gases, and by preventing the 
blood from getting rid of its carbonic 
acid, in exchange for an equivalent 
of oxygen, the fervid wheels of life 
were suddenly arrested. It is the 
same cause, acting with milder force, 
which makes the faces pale of those 
who issue from a crowded church, 
and gives a languor to those who 
have sat for some hours in a theatre, 
concert-room, or any other ill-venti- 
lated apartment, in which human 
beings have been exhaling carbonic 
acid from their lungs. A breath of 
fresh air quickly restores them, and 
after breathing this fresh air, during 
a walk home, they scarcely feel any 
evil results of the late partial suffo- 
cation. Had the young man’s door 
been burst open, and fresh air ad- 
mitted to his room, or had the girl 
been rescued from the river, and 
made to breathe within a few minutes 
after her plunge, both would have 
been finally restored, as our concert- 
goers are restored; and the concert- 
goers, if kept much longer in that 
ill-ventilated room, would have per- 
ished, as the lovers perished. 

Among the earliest experiences of 
mankind must have been the neces- 
sity of fresh air for the continuance 
of life; but the complete explanation 
of the ‘fact, in all its details, is a 
scientific problem, the solution of 
which only began to be possible 
when Priestley discovered the gases 
of which the air is composed, and the 
relation these bear to the organism ; 
nor is the problem even now entirely 
solved, in spite of the labours of 80 
many illustrious men. We have 
learned much, and learned it accu- 
rately; but the difficulties which still 
baffle us are many and considerable. 
The ancients really knew nothing of 
this subject; nor did the men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
lay any solid foundation-stone. That 
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was laid by Priestley, when he dis- 
covered the oxygen contained in 
atmospheric air to possess the pro- 
perty of converting venous into arte- 
rial blood. Lavoisier carried out this 
discovery, and founded the chemi- 
cal theory of Respiration. Goodwyn 
(1788) applied the new views to As- 
phyxia, showing, by a series of expe- 
riments, that when air was excluded, 
venous blood remained unchanged ; 
and when it remained unchanged, 
death inevitably followed. Bichat 
instituted a number of striking ex- 
periments to prove that an intimate 
relation existed between Respiration, 
Circulation, and Nervous Action ; he 
showed how the access of venous 
blood to the brain stopped its action, 
and subsequently stopped the action 
of the heart. Legallois extended 
these observations to the spinal chord. 
But by far the most brilliant investi- 
gations on the subject of Respiration, 
are those of Spallanzani, whose Mé- 
moires still deserve a careful study, 
both as models of scientific research, 
and as storehouses of valuable facts. 
He was succeeded by W. F. Edwards, 
whose Influence des Agens Physiques 
sur la Vie (which may be found on 
the old book-stalls for a couple of 
shillings) still remains one of the best 
books the science can boast of. Dar- 
ing the present century, hundreds of 
physiologists have devoted labour to 
the elucidation of the various difficul- 
ties which darken this subject, and a 
vast accession of valuable facts has 
been the result. The chief points 
which have been cleared up we may 
now endeavour to exhibit.* 

And first, let us ask, what is Res- 
piration?— a question which many 
may regard as idle; yet, until it is 
answered in something like a definite 
manner, we shall find our inquiries 
constantly obstructed. Reduced to 
its simplest elements, Respiration 
appears to be nothing more than the 
interchange between the blood and 
the atmosphere of carbonic acid and 
oxygen: but although this is the 
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simple formula to which analysis of 
the process conducts us, we shall be 
led into important errors if we see 
in it the whole of the process, It is 
the physical fact upon which the 
vital process depends, but it is not 
the vital function itself. This inter- 
change is effected by every tissue— 
even when separated from the organ- 
ism. They all absorb oxygen, and 
exhale carbonic acid. A fragment of 
muscle, so long as it retains its irri- 
tability, is found to absorb oxygen 
from the air, and to exhale carbonic 
acid; but we do not call such inter- 
change Respiration, because Respira- 
tion is something more than a mere 
exchange of gases, it is an animal 
Function, which, although dependent 
on the meen laws of gaseous inter- 
change, derives itS special character 
from the organism in which it is 
effected. In the course of our inquiry 
we shall have occasion to observe 
how the neglect of the distinction 
now insisted on, between Respiration 
as the Function of an apparatus of 
organs, and Respiration as the mere 
interchange of gases, determined by 
physical laws, has led to error; for 
the present, it is enough to have 
drawn attention to the true physiolo- 
gical conception. In the higher ani- 
mals we see this Function performed 
by two different organs — gills and 
lungs. In both organs we find that a 
large quantity of blood is exposed to 
the air by means of a network of ves- 
sels spread over the surface. The 
blood arrives there black, and passes 
away searlet. It hasexchanged some 
of its carbonic acid for some of the oxy- 
gen of the air ; it has become changed 
from venous into arterial blood. This 
oxygenation of the blood is there- 
fore the special office of Respiration ; 
and although all animals exhale car- 
bonic acid and absorb oxygen — al- 
though every tissue does so—yet we 
must rigorously limit the idea of Res- 
piration, as an animal Function, to 
that which takes place in the gills or 
lungs. True it is, that the simpler 
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animals effect such exhalation and 
absorption by their general surface, 
and not by any special modification 
of it—such as gills or lungs; true it is, 
that even fish and reptiles, furnished 
with gills, also respire by their skin ; 
and that, when the lungs of a frog are 
removed, the necessary oxygenation 
of the blood may be effected through 
the skin, if the temperature be low ; 
nay, it is also true, that even man 
himself, in a slight degree, respires 
by the skin; so that the student 
tracing upwards the gradual com- 
plication of the organic apparatus, 
and finding first, the whole of the 
general surface effecting the aeration 
needed ; secondly, a part of the sur- 
face formed into a gill, in which 
aeration is far more active; and, 
finally, finding this gill replaced by 
a lung, may be tempted to say, “If 
the aeration of the blood is the office 
of Respiration, and if this is effected 
in some animals by the skin alone, 
in others by the skin and the gills, 
and in others principally by the 
lungs, but still in a slight degree 
also by the skin, how can you pre- 
tend to establish a distinction, other 
than a simple distinction of degree; 
how can you expect me to lay much 
stress on a verbal difference such as 
that between Function and general 
Property or Tissue ? 

In reply to this plausible objec- 
tion, we must observe that in science 
verbal distinctions are often ex- 
tremely important ; they keep atten- 
tion alive to real, though subtle, 
distinctions. It is difficult to keep 
to such distinctions, for, as Bacon 
says, “words are generally framed 
and applied according to the concep- 
tion of the vulgar, and draw lines of 
separation according to such differ- 
ences as the vulgar can follow: and 
when a more acute intellect, or a 
more diligent observation, tries to in- 
troduce a better distinction, words 
rebel.” In strict physiological lan- 
guage, no animal without blood ought 
to be said to breathe ; for Respira- 
tion in. such animals is not effected 
by a special apparatus of breathing 
organs; and in Physiology the idea 
of Function is inseparably connected 
with that of Organ, as the ‘Act is 
with its Agent. Professor Bérard 
says, that, penetrated with the idea 
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of a special organ being necessary 
for Respiration, he experienced a 
singular disappointment in reading 
the experiments of Spallanzani, which 
proved that every tissue of the body 
absorbed oxygen, and gave out car- 
bonic acid ; and he “ only recovered 
his contentment on perceiving that 
the essence of Respiration consisted 
in this interchange of gases, so that, 
wherever a nutritive fluid was in 
contact with the atmosphere, Respira- 
tion must take place.” Here the 
professor seems to us to have made 
an oversight, confounding the gene- 
ral with the particular, as completely 
as if a savage visiting Hngland, and 
observing the transport of men and 
goods by railways, and ‘ penetrated 
with the idea of a special method of 
transit being necessary,” were after- 
wards to observe that vans, carts, 
and wheelbarrows also conveyed 
goods, from which he would con- 
clude that the essence of transport 
being the removal of goods from one 
place to another, every means of 
transport must be a railway. The 
interchange of gases, like the trans- 
port of goods, may be effected by 
various means, but we only call the 
one Respiration when it is effected 
by gills or lungs, and the other Rail- 
way transit when it is effected by 
Railways. Professor Bérard was right 
in conceiving that a special organ 
was necessary for Respiration; and 
his error arose from confounding the 
action of the organ with the result of 
that action. Respiration effects the 
interchange of gases, and the aera- 
tion of the blood, by means of a pe- 
culiar organic apparatus, without 
which the due aeration would not 
take place in the higher animals. 
In the simpler animals this apparatus 
is not needed, because the nutritive 
fluid, being easily accessible, requires 
no function to bring it into contact 
with the air; but no sooner does 
the organism become so complex 
that a direct aeration of the nutritive 
fluid ceases to be possible, than an 
apparatus is constructed, the function 
of which is to effect this aeration. In 
the gills and lungs we see such an 
apparatus, Unless distinctions like 
these are established, Respiration 
ceases altogether to be a vital pro 
cess; and every interchange of car- 
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bonic acid and oxygen, no matter 
where effected, will have an equal 
claim to be designated as a respira- 
tory act. Therefore, as it is of the 
first importance in all physiological 
inquiries to keep constantly in view 
the part played by the organism in 
modifying physical laws, the philo- 
sophic reader will see at once that 
any verbal distinction which aids us 
in this must of advantage. We 
should, perhaps, do well to indicate 
the special distinctions by using 
phrases, sach as “ pulmonary re- 
spiration,” “ bronchial respiration,” 
and “cutaneous respiration,” for the 
various classes of animals. 

If now we ask, What is Respira- 
tion? the answer will be this: 
The function of the lungs or gills by 
means of which the blood absorbs 
oxygen, and parts with carbonic acid 
and some other noxious elements. 
Oxygen is the great inciter of vital 
changes; its presence is the indis- 
pensable condition of life. It is at 
once fuel and flame; it feeds, and it 
destroys : constantly withdrawn from 
the blood, by the ceaseless activities 
of vital change, it is as constantly 
drawn into the blood by the process 
of Respiration. If the blood rushing 
through our lungs does not meet 
there with a supply of oxygen, the 
torrent carries venous in lieu of arte- 
tial blood to the tissues, and the 
consequence is an arrest of all the 
vital changes. If in passing through 
the lungs the blood only meets with 
a small supply of oxygen, an imper- 
fectly arterialised fluid is carried to 
the tissues, and a partial arrest takes 
place, which is seen in the dimin- 
ished vigour of the organism: all 
the functions are depressed; and if 
this depression continue, death ar- 
rives. 

An organism and a medium— 
these are the two factors in the 
sum ; yet, strangely enough, in try- 
ing to solve the problem of Respir- 
ation, men have principally directed 
their attention to one actor, the me- 
dium, forgetting the equally impor- 
tant influence of the organism. hat 
is that medium? It is an atmosphe- 
ric ocean forty-five miles in depth, 
whirling with our planet, while that 
planet whirls round the sun, subject 
to incessant fluctuations, yet always 
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preserving the same composition. 
This atmosphere is chiefly com 

of two gases—oxygen, which forms 
about one-fifth, and nitrogen, which 
forms nearly the remaining four- 
fifths; to these must be added about 
2oho Of carbonic acid, and traces 
of ammonia. Such being the me 
dium, let us now glance at the 
organism. Here there is nothing 
constant; not only are all animals 
different, and consequently their 
action on the atmosphere is differ- 
ent, but the same organism varies 
at different periods. As a general 
fact, the action of the animal organ- 
ism may be succinctly stated to be 
the absorption of oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and the exhalation of 
carbonic acid into it. It matters 
not whether the animal lives in air 
or in water—the real respiratory me- 
dium is always the air—for water, 
deprived of its air, or of its due pro- 
portion of oxygen, is as fatal to ma- 
rine as to terrestrial animals. It 
matters not by what organ or surface 
the respiratory exchange takes place, 
it is always a twofold act of exhal- 
ation of carbonic acid on the 
one hand, and of absorption of oxy- 
gen on the other. The variety of re- 
spiratory organs is great. In the 
Molluscs we find some kinds having 
no “organs” at all; some kinds hav- 
ing gills, others have lungs, and one 
kind (Oncidium) having both gills 
and lungs. In the Crustacea we find 
rudimentary gills. In spiders there 
are both gills and lungs. Fish have 
only gills. Frogs ‘and salamanders 
begin with gills, which disappear 
and give place to lungs. Reptiles, 
birds, and mammals, have lungs of 
different degrees of complexity. Cu- 


‘taneous Respiration is effected when 


the air either in the water or as at- 
mospheric air, comes in contact with 
the moist skin in which the blood is 
circulating. Gill Respiration is ef- 
fected ina similar way; the water 
rushing over the delicate surface, 
parts with oxygen, and takes up car- 
bonic acid. In Pulmonary Respira- 
tion the air is no longer outside, but 
inside the organ: it is drawn in 
from the atmosphere; the exchange 
is effected in the organ, and the al- 
tered air is then driven out, to be re- 
placed by fresh air. 
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To understand the mechanism of 
Pulmonary Respiration, let us com- 
mence with an examination of the 
Newt (Triton), which presents us 
with the simplest form of the lung, 
and will therefore best enable us 
to understand the more complex 
forms. On opening the chest of 
this Newt, recently caught from a 
neighbouring pond, we observe two 
elongated air-sacs of thin membrane ; 
these are the Jungs. We remove one 
sac, and find an artery with its 
ramifications rushing down one 
side, and a vein running up the 
other. Into this sac the air enters 
by the windpipe ; when there, it is 
in contact with the delicate blood- 
vessels lying in the membraneous 
wall; the exchange of gases takes 
place; and the vitiated air is expelled 
oy a contraction of the abdominal 
muscles; as you may see by observ- 
ing the live animal in a glass vessel. 
The reptile’s lung is thus an air-sac, 
on the surface of which blood-vessels 
are distributed ; and if we now ex- 
amine the lang of a man, we shall 
find that, in spite of its apparently 
different structure, it is little more 
than an almost endless repetition, on a 
smaller scale, of this very air-sac. 
The windpipe, instead of simply 
dividing into two branches, each 
branch terminated by a large air- 
sac, divides and subdivides like the 
branches and twigs of a tree, and 
these tubes are called the bronchial 
tubes ; each tubelet terminates in a 
cell, forming, as Kolliker justly says, 
the miniature representation of the 
reptile’s lung. The lung of a man is 
thus an aggregation of bronchial 
tubelets and air-sacs: these air-cells 
are very minute, sometimes the 
200th of an inch, occasionally the 
70th of an inch. Between these 
air-cells run the capillary blood- 
vessels. Thus each side of a blood- 
vessel is exposed to the air contained 
within a cell, and the gases pass to 
and fro through the delicate wall of 
the cells, and through the walls of 
the capillaries, with perfect facility, 
So crowded are the blood-vessels, 
that the diameter of the meshes 
formed by their network, is less than 
the 3000th of an inch, and the number 
of air-cells is calculated at not less than 
six hundred millions! 
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With this brief description of the 
organ, let us pass on to the function. 
When we breathe, we draw in the 
air by our nostrils, which penetrate 
the trachea, or windpipe, from thence 
passing into the bronchial tubes and 
tubelets, and from thence into the 
air-cells. Here it yields part of its 
oxygen to the blood, receiving car- 
bonic acid in exchange. It was 
drawn in by a dilatation of the 
chest, and is driven out again by a 
contraction of the chest. Science 
has accurately measured the amount 
of air thus inspired and expired— 
namely, about 20 or 25 cubic inches 
each time. But we never empty our 
lungs by an expiration; there is 
always a moch larger quantity of 
air remaining in the air-cells; this 
quantity varying, of course, with the 
force of the effort. Herbst found 
that, while 25 cubic inches was 
the quantity expelled in ordinary 
quiet breathing, the quantity would 
rise to 90, and even 240 cubic 
inches by very energetic efforts. 
It is therefore calculated that an 
adult man, with a well-developed 
chest, will retain about 170 cubic 
inches of air in his longs, after each 
expiration, during ordinary breath- 
ing ; and as 25 inches will be added 
at the next inspiration, there will be 
alternately 175 and 200 cubic inches 
of air acting on the blood which 
rushes over the vast area of the 
lungs. The phrase “vast area” is 
no exaggeration; for small as the 
bulk of those organs truly is, the 
amount of surface on which blood is 
exposed to the air in them, has been 
calculated by Lindenau at not less 
than 2642 square feet. Is it not 
wonderful to reflect that,“in the 
course of a single year, 100,000 cubic 
feet of air have been drawn in and 
expelled, by something like 9,000,000 
of separate and complicated actions 
of breathing, to aerate more than 3500 
tons of blood ? 

The injurious effect of tight-lacing 
has often been pointed out, and in 
England, at least, women have pretty 
generally learned to see the danger, 
if not always the hideousness of those 
wasp-waists once so highly prized. 
A single fact elicited in the experi- 
ments of Herbst will probably have 
more weight than pages of eloquent 
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exhortation. It is this: the same 
man who, when naked, was capable of 
inspiring 190 cubic inches at a breath, 
could only inspire 130 when dressed ; 
now, if we compare the tightness of 
women’s stays with the tightness of 
@ man’s dress, we shall easily form a 
conception of the serious obstacle 
stays must be to efficient breathing ; 
and the injurious effect of this insuffi- 
cient breathing consists, as we shall 
see hereafter, in its inducing a de- 
pression of all the vital fanctions. 

In Respiration we draw in and give 
out a simelar quantity of air; but 
this air is by no means of similar 
quality. It has been altered—viti- 
- ated. The ancients had no other 
notion of Respiration than that it 
served to cool the blood, as the air 
cools the heated brow. We know 
that it serves to supply the indispen- 
sable conditions of vital changes, by 
removing carbonic acid from the 
blood, and supplying its place with 
oxygen. The air which is expired 
differs profoundly from that which 
was inspired; it has lost much of its 
oxygen, and has gained from 3 to 6 
per cent of carbonic acid, a large 
amount of vapour, traces of ammo- 
nia, hydrogen, and volatile organic 
substances, with an increase of heat. 
It was pure, respirable air when it 
entered, and is now so vitiated that 
after a few repetitions of the process 
it becomes irrespirable. The vitiation 
results from the carbonic acid. The 
quantity of this gas which is moment- 
ly thrown into the atmosphere by 
each individual, varies according to 
sex, age, physical and mental condi- 
tion, and according to the season of 
the year and time of day. We are 
consta@tly exhaling carbonic acid, but 
not in constant quantities. Men ex- 
hale much more than women ; during 
the ages of from 16 to 40 the quan- 
tity exhaled. by men nearly doubles 
that exhaled by women of the same 
ages. In men it is observed that the 
amount gradually increases from the 


age of 8 to that of 30, making a sud-, 


den start at the approach of puberty. 
From the age of 30 it decreases 
gradually, till at extreme old age the 
amount is no greater than it was at 10. 
In women a noticeable phenomenon 
is observed; the amount increases 
from infancy to puberty, just as in 
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men; but at that epoch the increase 
suddenly ceases, and remains station- 
ary till the change of Jife, when the 
amount increases. Besides such varia- 
tions dependent on age and sex, there 
are others dependent on the muscular 
activity and physical condition of the 
individual. The amount of carbonic 
acid exhaled during digestion is 
reater than that exhaled during 
ast, and greater in sunlight than in 
darkness. Wines, spirits, tea, coffee, 
and narcotics lessen the amount; not, 
however, because they interfere with 
the process of Respiration, but be- 
cause they cause less carbonic acid to 
be produced by the organism—they 
protect the tissues from the destruc- 
tive action of oxygen. 

The carbonic acid thus thrown into 
the air is the product of the dis- 
integrated tissues—the ashes of the 
vital flame. The blood in the capil- 
laries parts with its oxygen, received 
in the lungs, and, according to the 
current hypothesis, takes up in ex- 
change the carbonic acid produced by 
the action of the tissues. If we were 
permitted to designate every inter- 
change of these gases by the name of 
Respiration, we should have to speak 
of two different kinds of Respiration, 
one taking place in the lungs, where 
carbonic acid is exchanged for oxygen,, 
the other taking place in the tissues, 
where oxygen is exchanged for car- 
bonic acid; but a more accurate and 
philosophical nomenclature, which 
seeks its terms in a consideration of 
functions, and not in the results 
effected by those functions, will not 
permit such confusion. 

The exchange of these gases, con- 
sidered simply as an exchange, is a 
physical fact resting on well-known 
physical laws. There have been, and 
there still are, disputes as to whether 
the gases are /ree in the blood, as in 
water, or are in a state of slight 
chemical combination; but the faci- 
lity with which the exchange is made 
seems to be as great as if they were 
free. If blood be shaken in a vessel 
containing air, it will absorb more 
than a tenth of its volume of oxygen 
from that air. It is then saturated ; 
and if now poured into a vessel con- 
taining carbonic acid, and there 
shaken, it will abandon almost all its 
oxygen, and absorb carbonic acid. 
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This is a simple illustration of the 
interchange effected in the lungs and 
in the tissues; for, as previously in- 
dicated, the delicate walls of the 
blood-vessels oppose no obstacle to 
this interchange. It is only necessary 
that the blood should be brought in 
contact with an atmosphere, or a 
fluid, of a composition specifically 
different from its own; in the lungs, 
the carbonised venous blood comes in 
contact with air containing scarcely 
any carbonic acid, in the tissues the 
oxygenised arterial blood comes in 
contact with a plasma which con- 
tains scarcely any oxygen, and in both 
cases the blood yields up its own gas 
in exchange for another. In the nor- 
mal process the exchange is always 
that of these gases; but to prove the 
simple physical nature of the ex- 
change, we have only to substitute 
hydrogen for oxygen, and the animal 
confined in a vessel containing this 
gas will be found to exhale carbonic 
acid with the same facility as when 
atmospheric air is breathed. No 
animal can continue long to breathe 
hydrogen, simply because that gas 
does not furnish the conditions of 
vitality ; but while the animal 
breathes in hydrogen, the exhalation 
of carbonic acid is as perfect as at 
any other time; thus showing that 
the exhalation depends on the differ- 
ence in the nature of the gases in the 
atmosphere, and in the blood. 

When we breathe over and over 
again the same air, we gradually 
Vitiate it by the constant exhalation 
of carbonic acid, which gradually 
brings the air up to the point where 
the difference between it and the 
blood—as regards the proportions of 
carbonic acid—disappears. The blood 
ceases to be arterialised, and the vital 
fanctions are arrested. In vain does 
the air still contain a quantity of life- 
giving oxygen; the blood cannot take 
it up, because it cannot get rid of 
the earbonic aeid, and it cannot get 
rid of its carbonic acid because the 
conditions of the exchange are ab- 
sent. To make an animal breathe 
air overcharged with carbonic acid, 
is equivalent to a gradual prevention 
of his breathing at all. Suffocation 
results from vitiated air in precisely 
the same manner as from intercep- 
tion of the air. Although burking 
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and gagging are crimes which appal 
the public, that public seems almost 
indifferent to the milder form of the 
same murder when it is called “ want 
of ventilation.” In spite of the his- 
torical infamy of the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, our prisons, hospitals, 
theatres, churches, and other public 
buildings, were left disgracefully ne- 
glected, until, thanks to the energetic 
labours of our sanitary reformers, 
public attention was aroused. That 
thousands have been the victims of 
public ignorance on this important 
matter, may be shown by a single ex- 
ample. The deaths of new-born in- 
fants between the ages of 1 and 15 
days, which in the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital amounted in the course of 
four years to 2944 out of 7650 births, 
were suddenly reduced to only 279 
deaths during the same period, after a 
new system of ventilation had been 
adopted. Thus more than 2500 
deaths, or 1 in every 3 births, must be 
attributed to the bad ventilation. In 
England the public is daily becom- 
ing more enlightened on the subject 
of ventilation, although a dangerous 
indifference, springing from want of 
elementary knowledge, is still preva- 
lent, and taxes the patience of re- 
formers; but in the country where 
these lines are written, it is painful 
to observe that even highly-cultivated 
men seem almost insensible to the 
importance of fresh air. The Ger- 
mans sit for hours in low crowded 
rooms, so dense with tobacco smoke 
that on entering you cannot recog- 
nise your friends; and so vitiated is 
the atmosphere by the compound of 
breath, bad tobacco, human exhala- 
tions, and an iron stove, that at first 
it seems impossible for you to Breathe 
in it. Even in their private rooms 
they breathe a hot, musty, dry air, 
which makes an Englishman gasp for 
an open window. It is true- that 
after a while you get accustomed to 
the air. You also get accustomed to 
that of the smoke-filled tavern. On 
entering, you felt it would be impos- 
sible to stay there ten minutes; but 
in less than ten minutes it has become 
quite tolerable, and in half an hour 
scarcely appreciable. If you quit 
the room for a few minutes, and re- 
turn once more after having breathed 
fresh air, again you perceive the 
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poisonous condition of the atmo- 
sphere, but again you will get accus- 
tomed to it, and seem to breathe 
freely in it. . 

Was this atmosphere really not in- 
jurious? or have your sensations, like 
sentinels asleep, ceased to warn you 
of the danger? To answer this, we 
will first bring forward some experi- 
ments instituted by Claude Bernard, 
on the influence of vitiated air. A 
sparrow left in a bell-glass to breathe 
over and over again the same air, 
will live in it for upwards of three 
hours ; but at the close of the second 
hour—when there is consequently still 
air of sufficient purity to permit this 
sparrow’s breathing it for more than 
an hour longer—if a fresh and vigor- 
ous sparrow be introduced, it will ex- 
pire almost immediately. The air 
which would suffice for the respira- 
tion of one sparrow suffocates ano- 
ther. Nay more, if the sparrow be 
tuken from the glass at the close of 
the third hour, when very feeble, it 
may be restored to activity; and no 
sooner has it recovered sufficient 
vigour to fly about again, than, if 
once more introduced into the atmo- 
sphere from which it was taken, it 
will perish immediately. Another 
experiment points to a similar result. 
A sparrow is confined in a bell-glass, 
and at the end of about an hour and 
a half it is still active, although obvi- 
ously suffering; a second sparrow is 
introduced; in about ten minutes 
the new-comer is dead, while the 
original occupant flies about the 
lecture-room as soon as liberated. 

One cannot try experiments on 
human beings as on animals, but 
accident and disease frequently far- 
nish us with experiments made to 
our hand. What has been just re- 
lated of the birds, is confirmed by 
an accident which befel two young 
Frenchwomen. They were in a room 
heated by a coke-stove. One of them 
was suffocated, and fell senseless on 
the ground. The other, who was in 
bed, suffering from typhoid fever, re- 
sisted the poisonous influence of the 
utmosphere, so as to be able to scream 
till assistance came. They were both 
rescued, but the healthy girl, who 
lud succumbed to the noxious air, 
was found to have a paralysis of the 
leit arm, which lasted for more than 
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six months. Here, as in the case of 
the sparrows, we find the paradoxi- 
cal result to be, that the poisonous 
action of a vitiated air is better re- 
sisted by the feeble, sickly organism, 
than by the vigorous, healthy organ- 
ism. This paradox admits of a phy- 
siological explanation. In the vitiat- 
ed air of a German Kneipe, as in 
that of the houses of the poor, we 
find those who have had time to ad- 
just themselves to it, breathing with- 
out apparent inconvenience, although 
each new-comer feels the air to be 
vitiated ; and because they “get ac- 
customed to it,” people very naturally 
suppose that no injurious effect can 
follow. Here lies the dangerous fal- 
lacy. They get accustomed to it, 
indeed, and only because they do so 
are they contented to remain in ‘t: 
but at what price? by what means? 
By a gradual depression of all the 


functions of nutrition and secretion. 


In this depressed condition less oxy- 
gen is absorbed, and there is less 
needed in the atmosphere. A vitiat- 
ed air will suffice for the respiration 
of a depressed organism, as it would 
amply suffice for the respiration of a 
cold-blooded animal. When we enter 
@ vitiated atmosphere, our breathing 
becomes Jaborious; the consequence 
of this is a depression of all the or- 
ganic fanctions, and then the breath- 
ing is easy again, because we no 
longer require so much oxygen, and 
we no longer produce so much car- 
bonic acid. Were it not for this 
adjustment of the organism to the 
medium, by a gradual depression of 
the functions, continued existence in 
a vitiated atmosphere would be im- 
possible ;. we see the vigorous bird 
perish instantaneously in air which 
would sustain the enfeebled bird for 
upwards of an hour. Thus does 
Physiology explain the paradox ; bat 
at the same time it points out the 
fallacy of supposing that bad air can 
bé harmless because we “get accus- 
tomed” to it. However fortunate a 
circumstance for those who have to 
breathe bad air, that the organism is 
quickly depressed to such a point as 
to render such air respirable, no one 
will deny that depressions of this 
kind are necessarily injurious, espe- 
cially when frequently experienced. 
There is indeed a wonderful elasticity 
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in the organism, enabling it to adapt 
itself to changing conditions ; bnt a 
frequent depression of functional ac- 
tivity must be injurious, and fatal if 
prolonged. 

It is imteresting to observe the 
effect of a gradual adjustment of the 
organism, as contrasted with one less 
gradual. The longer the time allow- 
ed, the easier is this adjustment. 
Thus a bird will live three hours in a 
certain quantity of air; in the same 
quantity, two birds of the same 
species, age, and size, will not live 
ove hour and a half, as might be 
supposed, but only one hour and a 
quarter. Conversely, the bird which 
will live only one hour in a pint of 
air, will live three hours in two pints. 

Enlightened by these remarkable 
results, we shall now be able to regard 
Respiration as a physiological func- 
tion rather than asa simple physical 
process. On more than one occa- 
sion we have had to protest against 
the tendency to explain yital pheno- 
mena by physical and chemical laws 
only, without regard to the order of 
conceptions specially belonging to 
vital phenomena; and we must re- 

at that protest in the present case. 
‘hat Respiration is ultimately de- 
pendent on physical laws, no one 
thinks of disputing ; and in the ar- 
duous endeavour to detect the oper 
ration of those laws, it is natural 
that men should neglect the still 
more difficult study of vital laws. 
But we think it can be shown that 
however far analysis may trace the 
operation of the laws of gaseous in- 
terchange and diffusion, and the con- 
densing action of moist membranes, 
these will only conduct us to the 
threshold; they will never open for 
us the temple. These physical laws 
reveal only one part of the mystery. 
Respiration is not a simple physical 
fact. It is the function of a living 
organism, and as such receives a 
specific character from that organ- 
ism. No sooner do we cease to re- 
gard the exclusively physical aspect 
of this fanction—no sooner do we. fix 
our attention on the organism and 
its inflaence, than the whole theory 
we have raised on the laws of gase- 
interchange suddenly totters and 


It seems easy to explain why warm- 
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blooded animals cease to breathe in 
an atmosphere charged with a cer- 
tain per-centage of carbonic acid, 
although there may still remain 
sufficient oxygen to permit a candle 
to burn in it, and even to permit 
continued respiration if the carbonic 
acid be removed. The presence of a 
certain amount of carbonic acid in 
the air prevents the exhalation of 
that gas from the blood. As we 
read the explanation, nothing can 
seem clearer, and we admire the skill 
with which the laws of the absorp- 
tion of gases are brought to bear on 
the fact. But as we pursue our re- 
searches, various difficulties arise ; 
and as we extend the inquiry from 
the respiration of warm-blooded to 
that of~cold-blooded animals, we 
learn that the fact so luminously 
explained is not at all true of the 
simpler organisms. Let us for a 
moment consider one striking con- 
tradiction in the theory; the air 
which has once passed through the 
lungs of a man, and which, in losing 
four or five per cent of its oxygen, 
has become charged with three or 
four per cent of carbonic acid, will 
yield but very little of its remaining 
oxygen when again passed through 
the lungs; and if this air be 
breathed over and over again, until 
the sense of suffocation forces @ 
cessation, the air will still be found 
to contain ten per cent of oxygen 
—that is to say, nearly half its 
original quantity. In air thus 
vitiated the respiratory process is 
impossible, but only impossible for 
warm-blooded animals in health: 
frogs, reptiles, fish, and molluscs, in- 
stead of perishing when the air has 
lost about half its oxygen, continue 
to breathe, and to absorb oxygen, 
almost as long as there is any left. 
Spallanzani, Humboldt, and Mat- 
teucci, have placed this beyond a 
doubt by their experiments; and 
when we consider how long these 
experiments have been before the 
world, it is a matter of surprise that 
the contradiction they give to all the 
purely physical theories of Respira- 
tion has not been insisted on. If the 
process depends simply on the pro- 

ortion of gases in the atmosphere, 

ow is it that one animal can con- 
tinue to breathe in an atmosphere 
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irrespirable by another? If it be 
simply the interchange of oxygen 
avd carbonic acid, and this inter- 
change be frustrated whenever eleven 
per cent of oxygen has disappeared, 
the law must be absolute, and as ap- 
plicable to reptiles and molluscs as to 
birds or mammals. Instead of this, 
we find that reptiles can continue to 
breathe long after such a limit has 
been passed ; they continue to absorb 
oxygen as long as even only three per 
cent remains, in spite of the con- 
tinually increasing proportion of car- 
bonic acid. How is it that the 
physical laws of absorption frus- 
trated the Respiration of one class 
of animals, and were powerless with 
another class? Why is it that, when 
a bird and a frog are confined in the 
same vessel, the frog will continue to 
absorb oxygen from the vitiated air 
in which the bird has long perished ? 
Clearly the cause of this difference 
lies in the difference of the organisms ; 
and we must no longer seek in the 
mere quantities of gases an expldna- 
tion of interrupted respiration; we 
must no longer say that “ breathing 
becomes impossible when the air is 
charged with a certain amount of 
carbonic acid, because that amount 
prevents the gaseous interchange ;” 
but we must say that such an amount 
prevents the gaseous interchange, 
because it interferes with the organic 
action of the pulmonary apparatus. 
The distinction becomes palpable 
when we have an organism which is 
not affected by this amount of car- 
bonic acid, and is even more pal- 
pable when we see a warm-blooded 
, animal capable of breathing for a 
long period the air which, under 
a different condition, it would find 
irrespirable. We have seen how a 
bird, with its functions depressed, 
can continue to breathe for an hour 
in an atmosphere which immediately 
suffocated another bird of the same 
species ; whereby it became clear 
that the lungs of one warm-blooded 
animal could absorb oxygen from an 
atmosphere in which there was such 
a proportion of carbonic acid, that 
sufficient oxygen could not be ab- 
sorbed by a vigorous animal of the 
same species. 

The intervention of organic con- 
ditions, modifying the simple physi- 
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cal laws of gaseous exchange, is sufli- 
ciently evident from what has just 
been said; but we have as yet no 
clear insight into the nature of this 
intervention ; we do not know why 
blood, charged with carbonic acid, 
cannot in the one case exchange that 
gas for the oxygen, of which 10 per 
cent still remains, since in another 
case the same blood can effect the 
exchange when there is even less 
than 10 per cent of oxygen. 

Atmospheric air contains only 21 
per cent of oxygen. But if 50 per 
cent of oxygen be mixed with 50 of 
carbonic acid, a warm-blooded animal 
is suffocated in it, in spite of there 
being more than double the amount 
of oxygen there is in ordinary atmos- 
phere. Bernard, who made the ex- 
periment, thinks that the carbonic 
acid in this mixture prevented the 
oxygen from entering the blood, not 
only because of its greater solubility, 
which gives it a tendency to displace 
the oxygen, but also because of the 
obstacle it presents to the exhalation 
of carbonic acid. On the other band, 
the extensive and carefal experiments 
of Regnault and Reiset show that 
Respiration will take place quite 
well in an atmosphere which con- 
tains as much as 23 per cent of car- 
bonic acid, if at the same time it con- 
tains as much as 40 per cent of 
oxygen. How are we, on physical 
principles, to reconcile such facts as 
those just cited? In the one case 
we see that 50 per cent of oxygen is 
insufficient if the amount of carbonic 
acid be also 50 per cent ; in another 
case we see that 40 per cent of oxy- 
gen suffices if the carbonic acid do 
not exceed 23 per cent ; and we could 
explain both by saying, that unless 
the amount of oxygen nearly doubles 
that of carbonic acid, respiration is 
impossible, were it not for the ‘irresis- 
tible objection that reptiles breathe 
in an atmosphere which has become 
charged with carbonic acid, and has 
gradually lost all but 3 per cent of 
its oxygen. 

We have raised difficulties which 
we cannot pretend to remove. It is 
enough to have called attention to 
the physiological problem involved, 
as @ justification of our scepticism in 
a of the physical explanations. 

piration is not a simple inter- 
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change of gases, but an organic 
function, which chiefly consists in 
exhaling carbonic acid and absorbing 
oxygen : whatever interferes with the 
exhalation or the absorption, checks 
Respiration, no matter what may be 
the condition of the atmosphere. As 
a fioal proof of the correctness of 
this conception, we will add that oxide 
of carbon, by preventing the exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid from the blood, 
prevents all Respiration, whatever 
amount of oxygen may be in the air. 
Moreover, experimenters are now 
agreed that there is no accurate 
correspondence between the amounts 
of oxygen absorbed and carbonic acid 
exhaled, as there ought to be were 
the process one of simple exchange. 
Spallanzani placed four couples of 
snails in four separate vessels con- 
taining atmospheric air; he found 
that two of these couples absorbed 
20, one 194, and the fourth only 17 
of oxygen, but that the amount of 
carbonic acid exhaled was strikingly 
at variance. In two vessels he found 
20 and 17 of oxygen replaced by 3 of 
carbonic acid; in-:two others, 20 and 
19} by 4 and 8 of carbonic acid ; 
clearly showing that the exhalation 
had been one process, and the ab- 
sorption another. 

If we have gained some idea of 
Respiration, we shall be able to un- 
derstand what Snffocation is, and 
why carbonic acid in the air is so 
injurious. Carbonic acid is not a 
poison, as was formerly maintained. 
Its accumulation in the blood is only 
fatal when there is sueh an accumu- 
lation in the atmosphere as prevents 
its exhalation; its mere presence 
seems to be quite harmless, even in 
large quantities, provided always 
that it be not retained there. Car- 
bonic acid, when absorbed into the 
blood, which is alkaline, cannot there 
exert its irritant action as an acid, 
because it will either be transformed 
into a carbonate or be dissolved. 
Bernard ‘has injected large quantities 
into the veins and arteries and under 
the skin of rabbits, and found no 
noxious effect ensue. The more car- 


bonic acid there is in the blood, the 
more will be exhaled, provided al- 
ways that the air be not already so 
charged with it as to prevent this 
exhalation. 
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Oxide of carbon seems, however, 
to be truly a poison. The dlue flame 
which rises from the coals or lighted 
wood is this same oxide, the pro- 
dact of an imperfect combustion ; 
and being notoriously poisonous, it 
has by some writers been selected as 
the real agent in those numerous 
deaths by asphyxia, occurring from 
voluntary and involuntary exposnre 
to the fumes of charcoal in closed 
chambers. Carbonic acid was said 
to be innocent, and oxide of carbon 
had to bear the whole infamy. There 
is no doubt, however, that although 
carbonic acid is not a poison, it will 
produce asphyxia, and deaths from 
charcoal-fames may occur either from 
this asphyxia or from poisoning by 
oxide of carbon, or from a conjunc- 
tion of the two. Oxide of carbon is 
truly called a poison, because its 
action is deleterious even in slight 
doses, no matter what may be the 
state of the atmosphere; but car- 
bonic acid is only deleterious when 
the quantity in the atmosphere is 
such that the absorption of oxygen 
is frustrated. But how dees this 
oxide of carbon act? If venous blood 
be exposed to it, we see at once the 
change into scarlet blood take place. 
It acts on the blood like oxygen? 
you will ask. Not precisely; for if 
venous blood be exposed to oxygen 
its becomes scarlet, but when left to 
itself it becomes black again (except 
at the surface), probably because the 
oxygen has gradually formed carbonic 
acid. After exposure to oxide of 
carbon, the blood remains scarlet for 
days and days—nay, even for weeks, 
according to Bernard. Prussic acid 
acts io a similar manner. Poisoning 
by prussic acid or oxide of carbon, 
may be detected by this scarlet colour 
of the venous blood. 

_ The effect of oxide of carbon is to 
render the blood-dises incapable of 
that process of exhalation, on which, 
as we have seen, the activity of the 
organism depends. The blood, to 
all appearance, preserves its vitality, 
for neither the form nor the colour 
of its discs is altered ; but the blood 
is really dead, because its restless 
changes are arrested. Ever wonder- 
ful is the fact constantly obtruding 
itself upon us, that Life is insepa- 
rably linked with Change, and that 
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every arrest is Death. Only throngh 
incessant destruction and reconstruc- 
tion can vital phenomena emerge, an 
ebb and flow of being. The moment 
we preserve organic matter from de- 
struction, we have rendered it in- 
capable of the restless strivings of 
Life. A spirit like that of Faust 
seems ranging through all matter; 
and if ever it should say to the pass- 
ing moment, “Stay! thou art fair,” 
its career will be at an end. 

The reader has doubtless often 
heard, with surprise, that the rusting 
of iron, the burning of a candle, and 
the breathing of an animal, are coly 
three forms of the same process, 
three names for Combustion, or Oxi- 
dation. There is a certain fascina- 
tion in such generalisations, and one 
always regrets to find them not cor- 
rect. The rusting of iron and the 
burning of a candle are indeed two 
forms of one oxidising process; but 
Respiration can no longer be con- 
sidered as in any sense a process of 
combustion—it is a twofold process 
of exhalation and absorption. The 
interesting experiments of Priestley 
will enable us to set forth the dif- 
ferences between Respiration and 
Combustion. He placed mice in a 
bell-glass, where in due time they 
were suffocated by the air which they 
had vitiated; other mice were intro- 
duced, and they expired immediately. 
In another bell-glass a candle went 
out, after having in’ its combustion ab- 
sorbed a part of the oxygen ; another 
burning candle was introduced, and 
it was at once extinguished by this 
vitiated air. In both of these vessels 
some mint was now placed, where it 
flourished, and so completely revivi- 
fied the air, by absorbing its carbonic 
acid and giving out oxygen, that 
mice could again breathe in the one, 
and a candle barn in the other. In 
these experiments we seem to have 
a demonstration of the identity of 
Combustion and Respiration — and 
this, indeed, was the conclusion 
drawn; but that the conclusion is 


erroneous, appears from the experi- 
ments of Claude Bernard, who takes a 
bell-glass containing an atmosphere of 
15 per cent of oxygen, and 2 per cent 
of carbonic acid—the rest of the oxy- 
gen having disappeared to form water 
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with the hydrogen of the candle 
which has just gone out. In this 
atmosphere, in which a candle will 
not burn, a linnet will breathe at 
ease for some time. He reverses the 
experiment, and makes an atmos- 

here in which a candle will burn, but 
in which an animal instantaneously 
= —an atmosphere composed 
alf of oxygen and half of carbonic 
acid, in which a candle will burn better 
than in the air, because of the greater 
amount of oxygen; but in which the 
animal perishes, because, in spite of 
the amount of oxygen, that oxygen 
cannot be absorbed. The bird, when 
about to expire in vitiated air, will 
be recalled to life if the carbonic acid 
be removed by the introduction of 
potash—showing that it is owing to 
the presence of this carbonic acid 
that Respiration is impeded; but 
we cannot thus restore the expiring 
flame of the candle by removing the 
carbonic acid. Take two bell-glasses, 
and as soon as the combustion grows 
feeble, introduce into one glass some 
potash to remove the carbonic acid, 
you will, nevertheless, find that the 
candles in both glasses will go out 
at the same instant. The expe- 
riment is very simple, and its sig- 
nificance is plain. By it we see 
the difference between Combustion, 
which is only oxidation, and Respi- 
ration, which is not oxidation but 
exchange. In the combustion of the 
candle the oxidation is everything, 
and no process of exchange takes 
place. In the breathing of an ani- 
mal the exchange is everything. The 
candle expires because there is not 
enough oxygen in the air; the ani- 
mal expires because there is too much 
carbonic acid in the air. 

Farther, to prove that Respiration 
is an exchange of gases in the lungs, 
and not a process of oxidation, we 
need only refer to the experiments of 
Spallanzani and W. Edwards — ex- 
periments so celebrated, that one is 
amazed to find one’s-self citing them 
in this discussion, which they ought 
long ago to have closed. These phy- 
siologists found that cold - blooded 
animals will breathe in an atmos- 
phere of pure hydrogen, almost if 
not quite as easily as in ordinary air: 
the carbonic acid is exhaled, and hy- 
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drogen absorbed.* This proves that 
carbonic acid pre-exists in the blood, 
and is not formed during respira- 
tion by the oxygen as it enters; and 
proves, likewise, that the respiratory 
process is one of exhalation and ab- 
sorption, which can take place as well 
with hydrogen as with oxygen: and 
we are thus forced to exclude the 
idea of oxidation altogether. Al- 
though Respiration can take place 
without oxygen, life will not long 
continue without it; for, as before 
stated, oxygen is the power which 
burns organic matter into life. 

Why is death inevitable when the 
access of fresh oxygen is excluded? 
The fact we know—of the reason we 
are ignorant. There still remains a 
large quantity of oxygen in the blood 
of the expiring animal; nor will 
death be sensibly retarded if fresh 
oxygen is injected into the veins and 
arteries. How is this? The process 
of Respiration brings oxygen to the 
blood ; yet, if the oxygen be brought 
there through a more direct channel 
while respiration is impeded, the 
animal will die as quickly as if left 
to itself. Bernard tied a dog’s head 
in a bag, which would in a certain 
time produce suffocation, and he 
found that period by no means re- 
tarded when he injected oxygen into 
the arteries. 

Quitting for a moment this laby- 
rinth of difficulty and doubt, which 
alternately fascinates and disheartens 
us when we strive to gain some ex- 
planation of the myriad processes of 
Life, let us stand apart and contem- 
plate the marvel of respiratory inter- 
change no longer as an animal func- 
tion, but rather as a planetary phe- 
nomenon; let us endeavour to pic- 
ture to ourselves the silent creative 
activity everywhere dependent on 
this interchange. The forests, the 
prairies, the meadows, the corn-fields, 
and gardens—the mighty expanse of 

lant-life covering mountain and val- 
ey — subsist on the carbonic acid 
which is exhaled from the lungs and 
bodies of animals. Plants take up 
this carbonic acid from the atmos- 
phere, mould the carbon into their 
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own substance, and set free the oxy- 
gen, once more returning it to the 
atmosphere. Animals reverse the 
process, taking up the oxygen, and 
giving out carbonic acid for the 
nourishment of plants. This beauti- » 
ful rhythmus of organic life has been 
so often described, that it has almost 
become a commonplace, without, 
however, losing its charm for the 
contemplative mind. The depend- 
ence of plant on animal, and of ani- 
mal on plant, united in one mystery, 
and ever ‘acting each for the advan- 
tage of the other, is not an idea to 
lose its charm by becoming familiar; 
but it sometimes leads to misconcep- 
tions. What, for instance, seems 
more natural than that the influence 
of trees planted in our cities should 
be very beneficial? If trees can thus 
withdraw the noxious carbonic acid 
frum the vitiated air of cities, would 
it not be desirable—nay, ought it not 
peremptorily to be demanded — that 
as many trees should be planted in 
our streets as we can find room for? 
Such conclusions are soon reached by 
swift logicians, Bot nature is apt 
to elude the grasp of swift logicians, 
and she repeatedly declines to fall 
into the most symmetrical of their 
formulas. Not that Nature is capri- 
cious ‘or illogical; but logicians are 
apt to draw inferences before they 
have collected sufficient data. Na- 
ture, in the present case, point-blank 
declares that the influence of vegeta- 
tion on the atmosphere is totally in- 
appreciable, unless the atmosphere be 
in a closed chamber or vessel, and 
then the influence is striking. Human 
with as discovered no test delicate 
enough to appreciate the influence of 
plants on the free atmosphere in 
which we life. The depth and com- 
pass of this air-ocean are too vast, 
and the amount of oxygen absorbed 
by animals tod trivial in comparison, 
for any effect to be appreciable; 
moreover, the mixture of the gases in 
the air, and their mutual diffusion, is 
so rapid, that no difference has yet 
been detected in the proportions of 
oxygen and carbonic acid in the air 
of crowded towns or wooded valleys. 





* The same is true of warm-blooded animals when newly born, but after they 
have breathed for a few hours, they no longer possess this capability. The reason 


is unknown. 
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The air of cities will hold more nox- 
jous exhalations suspended in it, but 
its gaseous composition will be the 
same as that of the country. To give 
an idea of the insignificant part played 
by animals as vitiators of the great 
air-ocean, we may mention the cal- 
culation made by the distinguished 
chemist Dumas, that all the oxygen 
consumed by all the animals on the 
surface of the globe during one hun- 
dred years would not amount to more 
than the ,,);, of the quantity in our 
atmosphere ; and even supposing all 
vegetation to be annihilated, conse- 
quently no oxygen to be returned to 
the air by the incessant reduction of 
the carbonic acid, there would still 
need a period of ten thousand years 
before the diminution of the oxygen 
could become appreciable by any in- 
struments we have hitherto invented. 
After having thus described the 
essential characters and conditions 
of the respiratory process, it will be 
interesting to glance at the results 
obtained by various investigators re- 
specting the variations among diffe- 
rent animals, and in different states 
of the same animal. We learn, for 
example, without surprise, that ani- 
mals of large bulk consume more air 
than the smaller animals; horses and 
oxen more than men; men more than 
dogs and cats. But, to use an East- 
ern figure, it raises the eyebrow of 
astonishment when we learn that the 
proportion of carbonic acid exhaled 
by a man and a horse bears no sort 
of correspondence to the differences 
in their relative bulk—the proportion 
being 187 to 16. We are, in like 
manner, puzzled to find that a full- 
grown cat only exhales 1} of car- 
bonic acid, where a rabbit produces 
more than 2. How is this to be ex- 
plained? Is there not a streak of 
light trembling on this question 
when we bring forward the fact pre- 
viously mentioned, that the vegetable 
feeders uniformly exhale more car- 
bonic acid than the animal feeders, 
and that carnivorous animals exhale 
more than their usual quantity if they 
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are fed on vegetables? Some light 
may fall from this source, but it does 
not suffice to clear up the obscurity. 
Another interesting problem also 
arises here. Although the larger the 
animal the greater is the adsolute 
amount of carbonic acid it produces,* 
yet, the smaller the animal the greater 
is the relative amount it produces. 
Thus, supposing the production of 
carbonic acid be estimated according 
to each pound weight of the animal, 
then we shall find that the smaller 
the animal the greater will be its pro- 
portion. Bat it isnot size and weight 
alone which determine the differences 
in the amount of air consumed; far 
greater differences will arise from the 
varieties of organisation. We may 
accept it as an axiom in physiology, 
that the activity of Respiration is 
inseparably connected with vital 
activity — not simply muscular acti- 
vity, as some writers maintain, bat 
all processes whatever involving 
chemical change within the body. 
The most striking confirmation of 
this axiom is perhaps to be seen in 
the phenomena of hybernation or 
winter-sleep. No sooner are the 
vital functions reduced to this ex- 
tremely feeble condition, in which we 
may almost say life is suspended, 
than these hybernating animals are 
so incapable of ordinary respiration 
that they may be placed in an atmos- 
phere of pure carbonic acid and re- 
main there unhurt for four hours ; 
whereas if they were placed in such 
an atmosphere when their breathing 
was going on, they would instantly 
perish. 

One would imagine, on hearing 
this, that our ordinary Sleep would 
also bring with it a diminution of 
the quantity of air consumed. And 
in as far as sleep may be consi- 
dered a diminution of the vital 
activity, such a conclusion must be 
correct. But in how far is sleep a 
diminution? That is a question not 
hitherto asked, consequently without 
as yet an answer. In sleep there is 
very obvious diminution of some 





* This applies, of course, only to animals of the same kind. 


“Vous serez 


étonné,” says Spallanzani, “quand je vous dirai qu’une larve du poids de quelques 
grains s’approprie presqu’ autant d’oxygéne dans le méme tems, qu'un amphibie 
mille fis plus volumineux qu’elle."—MMémoires sur la Resp. p. 69. This is 


because the insect lives so much more rapidly than tke reptile. 
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forms of vital activity, but we are 
by no means sure that the organic 
changes are so much less rapid on 
the whole. We are led to this by 
the experiment of Moleschott and 
Bécker, which establish that the 
chief cause of the difference noticed 
between the amount of carbonic acid 
produced during the day and night 
is the influence of sunlight; and that 
@ man lying quietly awake will pro- 
duce /ess instead of more than a man 
asleep, if the conditions of light and 
temperature are the same. Sleep, as 
sleep, is not therefore a diminution 
of the vital activity; although the 
sleep which we take at night after 
the fatigues of the day must of course 
be considered as accompanied by a 
diminution. It is quite certain that, 
partly from fatigue and partly from 
the absence of sunlight, less carbonic 
acid is formed at night than during 
the day. Boussingault found that 
the same turtledoves during day and 
night showed a difference of 94 and 
59 on one occasion, and of 75 and 53 
on another. Lehmann confirmed the 
observations. 

If it is true that all vital activity 
increases the amount of carbonic acid 
exhaled, and if every diminution is 
accompanied by a corresponding dimi- 
nution of the amount, we may readily 
believe that intellectual fatigue, and 
the lassitude which succeeds mental 
or emotional excitement, will be ac- 
companied by a corresponding depres- 
sion of the respiratory function. 
Nay, even the concentration of the 
mind on any subject will produce 
this. Every one knows the state of 
“breathless attention.” Whenever 
the mind is preoccupied by a power- 
fal impression of some duration, the 
breathing becomes so feeble that 
from time to time we are forced to 
compensate this diminished activity 
by a deep inspiration. This is the 
rationale of sighing, an action com- 
monly attributed only to grief, but 
which is the accompaniment of all 
mental preoccupation. The philoso- 
pher, brooding over his problem, will 
be heard sighing from time to time, 
almost as deeply as the maiden brood- 
ing over her forlorn condition. All 


men sigh over their work, when their 
work deeply engages them; but they 
do not remark it, because the work, 
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and not their feelings, engages their 
attention, whereas during grief it is 
their feelings which occupy them. 

It is an interesting fact, and one 
which throws light on the intimate 
connection between respiration and 
vital activity, that a very consider- 
able increase in the production of 
carbonic acid swiftly follows after 
eating, consequently an enormous re- 
duction in the amount is found to 
accompany starvation. The fact was 
established by Spallanzani, and has 
been repeatedly confirmed. Bous- 
singault found that pigeons, when 
fasting, did not produce half the 
amount which they produced when 
well fed. Spallanzani suggests that 
the food during digestion gives off 
carbonic acid, and this passing into 
the blood, is exhaled in respiration— 
a suggestion which receives addi- 
tional force from the fact that vegeta- 
ble food uniformly produces more 
carbonic acid in respiration than ani- 
mal food. Bat this will scarcely 
account for the whole of the increase, 
and we are led to seek in the greater 
activity of the nutritive processes for 
the other cause thereof: the fasting 
animal has a depressed vitality. 

Temperature has considerable in- 
fluence on respiration. The fact has 
been ascertained by experiment, but 
it might have been deductively estab- 
lished ; for the influence of tempera- 
ture on the vital activities is well 
known, and whatever influences 
them must affect respiration. It is 
only by the aid of such an axiom 
that we can find our way amid the 
apparent contradictions of this sub- 
ject. The remarkable difference no- 
ticed between the capabilities of 
warm and coldblooded animals in 
breathing vitiated air, is not less than 
the difference in the effect of tempe- 
rature on these two classes. We 
remember our «astonishment on learn- 
ing from Spallanzani that increase in 
the temperature brings with it an 
uniform increase. in the amount of 
oxygen absorbed by molluscs and 
reptiles ; it was a statement in direct 
contradiction to the well-established 
fact in human physiology, that more 
oxygen was absorbed in cold than in 
hot weather. Our difficulty was 
lightened, however, when we learned 
that Spallanzani’s statement is only 
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trne of cold-blooded animals, and 
trae of them only within certain 
limits ; too great a heat ceases to in- 
crease the amount, and. gradually 
diminishes it, as with warm-blooded 
animals. What are these limits, 
and why this cessation of increase? 
The limits are these: take a frog 
and place it in an atmosphere a 
little above the freezing point; as 
the temperature rises from 36° to 45° 
Fahrenheit, the amount of oxygen ab- 
sorbed uniformly increases; it re- 
mains nearly stationary from 45° to 
57°; at 58° it begins to decrease, and 
this decrease continues till 104° is 
reached, and then the frog perishes, 
The reason is very simple : a certain 
amount of heat stimulates all the 
vital functions of the frog, and con- 
sequently increases its need for oxy- 
gen; when the heat becomes too 
great it ceases to be a stimulant, and 
depresses the functional activity, till 
at length a point is reached when the 
_ organism can no longer exist. 

On warm-blooded animals the effect 
of temperature is apparently different, 
but really the same. Every increase* 
of heat is found to diminish their 
respiration, every increase of cold to 
augment it. Thus it is ascertained 
that the smaller mammals, at a tem- 
perature of 86° to 104° Fah., consume 
one half the quantity they consumed 
at freezing point. Various experi- 
ments on man have elicited the gene- 
ral fact, that under the influence of 
a@ moderately cold atmosphere the 
respiration is increased by one-sixth 
more than in a moderately warm 
atmosphere. Precisely as too in- 
tense a degree of heat diminishes 
the respiration df the frog, by en- 
feebling its vital activity, does 
too intense a degree of cold di- 
minish the respiration of a warm- 
blooded animal by enfeebling its vital 
activity. There are certain limits of 
temperature within which every in- 
crease of heat raises the respiration 
of the frog, because the increase raises 
its vital activity; and there are cer- 
tain limits within which every de- 
crease of heat raises the respiration 
of the man, because the decrease 
raises his vital activity ; but if these 
limits be overstepped, the stimulant is 
changed into a debilitant. 

_ We see this very curiously illus- 


Respiration and Suffocation. 
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trated by the hybernating animals, 
the dormouse, marmot, bat, hedgehog, 
&c. They occupy, in this respect, an 
intermediate position between the 
cold-blooded and warm-blooded ani- 
mals; for although they are really 
warm-blooded animals, the effect of 
temperature on them is closely allied 
to that produced on the cold-blooded. 
No sooner is there a fall of external 
temperature than their respiration 
diminishes. Unlike the rest of warm 
blooded animals, their organism seems 
to have little power of resisting the 
changes of external temperature ; 
they cannot produce heat with suffi- 
cient rapidity to counterbalance the 
loss they sustain from the surface of 
their bodies when the air is cold. 
Instead of acting on them as a stima- 
lus, which would accelerate the respi- 
ratory proeess, cold acts on them with 
a depressing influence which gradu- 
ally reduces their respiration almost 
to zero. But no sooner have they 
passed into this winter-sleep, and 
their organic activity has become al- 
most null, than we can at pleasure 
reawaken it to any degree by raising 
the surrounding temperature, and as 
the vital activity once more begins to 
manifest itself, the respiration (which 
is only one form thereof) likewise be- 
comes manifest. 

Why do we breathe? The fore- 
going pages have given some answer 
to the question, How do we breathe? 
but have not hinted at the why; yet 
after reading about the respiratory 
process, a natural curiosity prompts 
the inquiry as to its cause. Unhap- 
pily nothing but extremely vague 
answers can be given. We know 
that the chest expands and contracts 
with beautiful rhythm, and, mostly, 
as an involuntary, automatic process. 
We know that our attention is not 
required, that no effort is needed, and 
indeed that no effort of ours can pre- 
vent the regular alternation of inspi- 
ration and expiration. We can by 
an effort accelerate or retard these 
motions, but we cannot prevent them. 
The process, then, clearly depends on 
a stimulus given to the involuntary 
part of the nervous system: it is 
called into action by nervous stimu- 
lus, and physiologists have vainly 
endeavoured to discover the nervous 
apparatus which is involved, and the 
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rationale of its action. The pressure 
of carbonic acid in the air-cells, or of 
venous blood in the capillaries, may 
act as a stimulus to the pnemogastric 
nerve ; but what is the rationale of 
whipping a newly-born child’s back 
and continuation, as a means of mak- 
ing it draw breath? Generally, the 
stimulus of the cold air on the child’s 
face suffices to make it draw breath, 
which it expires again in a well- 
known cry, to mothers’ ears most 
musical; but this stimulus is often 
insufficient, and the doctor or nurse 
initiates the little stranger into that 
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experience of “ external local applica- 
tions” which, in later years, will also 
be freely used as a stimulus to virtue 
or learning. The fact we know; but 
why such “local applications ” excite 
the respiratory activity, we do not 
know, for we do not know the nervons 
apparatus which regulates the actions 
of respiration. It is probable that 
the researches of physiologists will, 
ere long, clear up this point, as they 
have cleared up so many others ; 
meanwhile we must content ourselves 
with vague answers to our question, 
Why do we breathe? 





THE LIGHT ON THE HEARTH. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


Tue Christmas-tree had been 
stripped of its fruit, nought save 
the unlit ends of tapers hung now 
amid its branches; the twelfih-cake 
lay on the plate a bare and mutilated 
torso; the patter of little feet had 
ceased; the merry ring of laughing 
voices had died away, and the danc- 
ing forms had vanished; but the 
echoes of the voices still resounded in 
my ears, soft and wordless as fairy 
music or the murmuring of summer 
winds; and the young forms floated 
around, fleecy and changeful like 
cloud-shapes, bearing only a spirit 
likeness to the things of earth. 
Anon there came amid these’ shadows 
of shades apparitions, as it were, in 
this spirit-world; other faces and 
forms— the faces and forms known 
long, long ago, as the beings of our 
childhood—the images of old friends 
and companions, some long since 
passed away, others never since seen; 
and these seemed not as if they were 
regenerated or renewed likenesses of 
the men and women who had passed 
back into semblances of youth, but 
as if they had been the angels and 
spirits of their childhood which had 
stayed on the world’s threshold, 
playing and floating still in the rosy 
blushing lights of life’s dawn, and 
had never passed through the fire, or 
known trial, or suffering, or care. As 


these grew and gathered, my spirit 
went forth in the midst, and became 
as one of them. The 
farrows, 


scars and 


the weather-beat  time- 





marks, were not only smoothed and 
softened, but obliterated wholly, and 
the memories of many a dark day 
and stern strife went out as things 
which had never been. I dared not 
look up at the glass, lest the real 
lines and care-stamps should bear me 
"back to the world again. 

Thus there dawned upon me, like 
the breaking of a morn, a vision of 
my youth. It was not a dream—it 
was too distinct for that; nor was 
it a memory, for there were the 
lights and the brightness, without 
the shadows or the dark spots of 
reality. 

Once more youth came upon me— 
once more the world was glorified to 
my sight—once more the veins beat 
fully, aud the heart-pulses throbbed 
with the romance and poetry which 
are to the acted history, or the written 
poems of life, as the pure, white, fall- 
ing snowflake is to those which have 
dabbled in earth, and been streaked 
with clay—once more I stood in 
corduroys and bell-buttons, with a 
stiff, rasping frill round my neck, 
and rejoiced therein ; for the spirit 
in such visions ever recognises & 
consistency in externals and stage 
properties, and adopts them in- 
tuitively, however repellant they be 
to its realities. 

The old faiths, the old reverences, 
returned once more—the old beliefs, 
the-old interpretations and _revela- 
tions, which are not, as some would 
say, cheats and illusions, but the 
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shadows of better things—the sha- 
dows of Eden days and Eden being 
—and the soul of the boy came again 
as the flesh of a cleansed leper. Once 
more there were pictures in the 
clouds, angels in the sunbeams, 
poems in flowers and trees, haloes 
round men, beatitudes floating over 
women. ven the grotesqueness of 
childhood — the strange thoughts, 
fancies, and misapprehensions which 
blend with its visions and illusions, 
as the rough shapes and forms do in 
Gothic architecture with floral orna- 
ments and chiselled beauty—had no 
unfitness. ‘The memory of the many 
mistakes and blunders which had 
confounded and _ burlesqued great 
things, sacred and profane, brought 
back no sense of shame. It was no 
mortification to remember how, in 
promising to renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, 
there had always been present a con- 
fused belief that I thereby abjured 
oyster patties, jam puffs, and other 
kickshaws, which were always 
named by these denominations in 
the paternal speech. Nor did the 
cheek tingle at the thougbt of the 
reverence with which the externals 
of justice had once been regarded, 
or at the recollection of the awe with 
which ermine, wigs, and scarlet im- 
pressed me, as they were paraded in 
stately show along the church aisles; 
or of the fear which came upon me, 
like a deadly damp, when, having 
piled hassock on hassock to look on 
the show, the treacherous pedestal 
gave away, and I fell with a loud 
bump to the ground, and there lay 
speechless and powerless, expecting 
every moment to be haled forth by 
some stern javelin-man, placed be- 
fore the awful presence, and there 
and then judged to condign punish- 
ment. Even the realisations of com- 
monplace women and false friends 
did not disturb the confidence of 
boyish admiration and boyish love. 
All these sprang back again fresh 
and strong as ever. 

Once more youth came upon me, 
and with it the old scenes and asso- 
ciations. Out from these one stood 
vividly and brightly. It was a scene 
connected with one of those episodes 
which make the history of a life, 
which tone, and colour, and character 
it. It was the birthplace of a feeling 
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and an interest, which ran afterward 
through the whole being, not appa- 
rently ruling or affecting its destiny, 
yet really leading and directing it by 
the good, holy influences it had creat- 
ed. Cannot every man detect, in his 
past, some such clue, which, though 
unseen and unknown by the many, 
to himself unravels all the puzzle and 
mystery of his destiny? The boy of 
other days, ignoring the man that 
was and had been, I stood once again 
in the place and time, which memory 
had conjured up, identified by un- 
gainliness and fervour; by bashful- 
ness and wild aspirations ; by small 
cares and large hopes; quick ‘joys 
and short sorrows ; by the petty agi- 
tations of marbles and prison-base, 
and deep, rough, unhewn thoughts of 
romance and chivalry; by greased 
jackets and torn corduroys ; by dog- 
eared books and cracked slate; and 
again the heart caught up the little 
history which had begun and ended 
there in its outward action, and pur- 
sued it, stage by stage, in its advances 
and consummation. 

The spot was one which we boys 
of the grammar-school had seized 
upon as an extra or supplementary 
play-ground, and though many vested 
authorities strove to interfere with 
our settlement, we held our own, as 
squatters generally do. It was at the 
meeting of four roads. At the june- 
tion there was a row of trees, with the 
stumps of felled brethren standing at 
intervals, on which were placed the 
books and slates, and along it were 
marked pits and rings for our games 
at marbles. In an angle of the road 
was the churchyard, with its fine old 
massive church, its old school-room, 
an old ruined fragment of a priory, 
covered and almost hidden by masses 
of clustering ivy, and its grassy graves 
and old quaint tombstomes. At this 
point, the lane, which had led along the 
school-gates, and by stable-doors, sud- 
denly widened into a broad open space, 
and this was selected as the arena 
for the sports which required most 
room, such as “‘smack smugglers,” 
and “nip-ball-stick,” a sort of de- 

nerate hockey. Here, too, the 

ghts came off; and here, too, was 
the scene of a grand melée which 
took place betwixt our school and 
the town boys. Ohallenges had 
passed frequently to and fro ; chance 
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» combats were constantly taking place 
when any two of the rival sets hap- 
pened to meet; and at last it was 
determined that the quarrel should 
be decided by a general engagement. 
We were marshalled by our leaders, 
who were in the Greek class, in the 
form of a phalanx, with the cham- 
pions at the salient points, and thus 
marched down to the field of battle. 
It was our conceit that we were thus 
giving the correct classic touch to 
our warfare, though the shades of old 
Greek captains would have smiled 
grimly could they have locked on 
the wavering of the flanks, and on 
the puny stripling forms which 
made the mass of the combatants. 
Down we went in most imposing 
form, slow and silent, all incipient 
cheers and cries being checked at 
once by a look from the chiefs. Our 
opponents were the reverse of classic 
in their array. Clamour, tumult, 
independence of throat and action, 
characterised their rabble rout. They 
were all stripped to their shirts, were 
bare-headed, had handkerchiefs or 
bands braced round their waists, and 
some of them were rolling earth or 
grass betwixt their palms and fingers, 
under the idea that this gave greater 
tenacity to the clench of the fist. 
They, like ourselves, had their cham- 
pions, who stood in front swaying 
their bared arms, and shouting out 
challenges for some one from our 
ranks to come out and exchange a 
blow. The most vociferous of these 
was the son of a small farmer, a big 
uncouth fellow, bulky and _large- 
limbed, but awkward and ungainly, 
shuffling in his movements, and loose 
in his strength. As this Goliath 
vaunted and defied us, the phalanx 
advanced, and our captain, who was 
at the apex, stood face to face with 
him. Shorter and less bulky than 
his antagonist, he was more compact, 
more firmly knit, more sinewy, and 
more elastic; and the round smooth 
face, ruddy and glowing, shaded by 
short dark curls, and the bright 
brown eye, usually laughing and 
gladsome, but now looking forth 
calm and steady, were a contrast to 
the coarse massive features which 
now grinned and scowled defiance at 
him. Blows were exchanged and 
parried, and the fight was begun. 
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As the phalanx swayed onwards, the 
town boys swarmed round, and it 
broke out in all parts. There was 
one lad, the champion of the junior 
classes and small boys—a daring 
reckless fellow, all dash and spring— 
to whom fighting was mirth and 
pastime, and ever and anon he would 
spring out on some foe, bound round 
in a series of attacks, finish the com- 
bat in a few rounds, or leave it un- 
finished; dashing on in the melée, 
giving a black eye here, a bloody 
nose there, knocking out the tooth 
of one, or tripping up the heels of 
another, and ever accompanying his 
blows with gibe and taunt after the 
Homeric fashion, but rather more in 
the Swiveller style as to elocution. 
Thus the fight went on for an hour 
or more. Our foes were hard, lusty, 
and plucky; but blood and bone and 
compactness began at last to tell. 
Our tactics were not to advance be- 
yond our own line. Against this 
front the town boys still advanced, 
but every time with more clamour 
and less effect, and every time the 
tide of attack ebbed backwards. 
Their champion, with two black eyes 
and a crippled hand, was less eager 
for the onslaught, and at last the 
whole retreated, still shouting, and 
challenging us to follow; but we 
rested content with that acknow- 
ledged proof of vantage—the posses- 
sion of the battle-field. Then we 
began to count our wounded and 
our hurts. As usual, the small fry 
had suffered most, whilst the cham- 
pions carried off the glory. There 
was mapy a blubber lip, swollen 
face, and bruised knuckle, among 
us; and many a curled darling looked 
less lovely in his mother’s eyes for 
many days; but there was peace be- 
twixt the factions for a long time 
after. 

When this arena was too limited 
for our operations, we used to make 
incursions into the churchyard, to 
carry on our games of hide-and-seek, 
or hunt-the-stag, spite of the oppost- 
tion of the sexton, With this fune- 


tionary we were at open war—al- 
ways on principle trampling down 
the fences by which he used to try 
to stop our right of way, or turn 
favourite spots in to particular sanc- 
tuaries ; even on occasion making 
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guerilla attacks by stamping down 
the loose newly-dug earth, shouting 
out his nickname in sepulchral tones 
from behind the buttresses of the 
schoolhouse, or pelting him with 
turfs as he stood up to his shoulders 
in the graves. Sometimes when an 
urchin was caught “in flagrante de- 
licto,’ he would take summary ven- 
geance by turning him over his knee, 
and inflicting chastisement with the 
flat of his spade, At those who 
kept at arm’s length he would burl 
a quaint biting gibe, which would 
turn the laugh even of their comrades 
against them. A madcap, harum- 
scarum lad, who was always plaguing 
and aggravating him, once said, as 
he was laying the turf on a grave, 
“Well, Will, don’t you wish it was 
me you were packing the sod upon ?” 
“Thee!” said the old fellow, turning 
round and leaning on his spade; “ we 
don’t have thee sort here; they’m 
buried up at the gallows’-plot, with 
a stake druve through ’em.” He was 
short, thick-set, hard, and weather- 
beaten, with a look half-sardonic, 
half-humorous, according to the tem- 
per of the moment, and a face marked 
with deep dark lines, like the scores 
on a gridirop. He rejoiced, too, in 
the cognomen of Beelzebub. The 
name was not personal, but patrony- 
mic, belonging to him and his. He 
was a character withal, and had his 
joke and his saying for all times 
and all people; could cant or swear, 
pray or drink, be saint or sinner, 
Brianite or churchman, as the time 
served. 

Beyond our bounds, though within 
reach of the noise and hubbub of our 
sports, stood, a little removed from 
the road, a square-brick house, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, hiding all 
save the upper windows. The open- 
ing of the gate, too, was closed with 
latticed-work, surmounted by a row 
of spikes, so that everything which 
met the eye of passers-by was cold, 
hard, and formal. A stray bough of 
laurel escaping over the wall, or a 
spray of ivy peeping above the line 
of enclosure, alone gave signs of the 
verdare which was said to luxuriate 
within. Here lived Roger Trevenna, 
gentleman. The habitation was suit- 
ed to the man. Tall, dark, and som- 
bre, his exterior was forbidding 
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enough ; yet the figure, though spare 
and sinewy, was straight and well- 
knit; and the face would have been 
handsome, save for the expression of 
gloom and coldness which lay upon it, 
and which seemed to have been inlaid 
by constant pressure, not stamped in 
by sudden grief, or pain, or conscience. 
The expression had not the coldness 
of marble, but the dark, harder 
fixedness of bronze. The features 
were of the Norman type, large, and 
finely cut, the brow lofty and smooth; 
but it was the smoothness of dark 
waters which the sun cannot lighten 
and the wind cannot stir. The hair 
was straight, and of the jet-black 
hue which defies time, care, or 
climate, to touch it with grey. He 
had left his native place in early 
youth—had come back a more than 
middle-aged man. A brother had 
gone with him—he returned alone. 
Of his intermediate life little was 
known. It was generally supposed 
that he had been a planter in the 
West Indies, had known vicissitudes, 
and endured deep trouble. None of 
his kith or kin were left to welcome 
him home. The house where he was 
born, and where his forefathers had 
lived for generations, was empty; he 
bought it, and there abode with his 
wife, a gentle lady, meek and reserved, 
unknown to, and unkuowing, those 
amid whom she was thus placed ; 
gracious and charitable, yet joyless, 
she reflected, in her mild pensiveness, 
her husband’s temperament, as a 
woman’s does the man’s. Trevenna 
had little communion with those 
around him. ‘There was little sym- 
pathy betwixt them; absence had 
made him almost a stranger —a 
stranger in feeling, thought, and 
habit. Many of his old comrades 
and playmates were still living, but 
they had gone on in the old beaten 
track : he had swerved far and widely 
from it, and ’twas hard, after so long 
a time, to take up the broken threads, 
to unite the ends of life. The inte 
rests, the topics, the pursuits were 
strange ; even the traditions were of 
a past time, and had not been mould- 
ed into the present by constant asso- 
ciation and repetition. He tried to 


resume the old sporting fastes, but 
the effort was not genial, and brought 
him no nearer to his kind. Sach a 
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character was not likely to be popu- 
lar. The gentles exchanged courte- 
sies with him formally, and with a 
sort of constraint; the poor received 
his gifts, and gave ¢old thanks in re- 
turn; the middle classes accorded 
him the respect due to one who was 
liberal in his living, and paid his 
way; but there existed not with any 
that cordial, hearty, half-familiar in- 
tercourse, which, in those days, was 
a charter of brotherhood betwixt the 
orders of men. The originals, and 
they were many, passed a general 
vote of censure on one who did not 
recognise their privileges in saluta- 
tion or joke. The old sexton declared 
that he cast a shadow even on the 
graves ; and his crony, the kennel- 
keeper, avowed that “the dougs 
yowled as he passed by.” He was no 
favourite with us, either; he would 
sometimes stop to look on our sports, 
but never smiled, and seldom spoke ; 
some said he sneered, though that 
was never well accredited. Thus he 
and his lived on in their quiet. home, 
which, though it might be joyless, 
none dared say was an unhappy one. 
It was childless, however; again and 
again there had been hopes that the 
light of childhood might shine upon 
it ; and as often as these were blight- 
ed, the gloom deepened, and grew 
more settled on the brow of man and 
wife. 

There were some members of the 
establishment, however, in which we 
took a particular interest, and which, 
from their novelty, had a peculiar 
attraction. The one was a blood- 
hound, called Domingo, a noble fel- 
low, deep-chested, thin-flanked, with 
a black muzzle and throat, and an 
eye sullen and threatening. Many 
were our attempts at fraternisation 
with him; but the most gifted dog- 
tamers among us— those to whom 
pointers and spaniels did abject 
homage, and at whose feet curs 
grovelled in the dust—could gain no 
greater recognition of their power 
than a cold rub of the nose, or a 
slight wave of the tail. He never 
gambolled or frisked, and his growl 
or bay made the boldest keep back, 
Qld Pepperpot the mule was another, 
a@ vicious, obstinate brute with a 
stumpy tail, which stood out like a 
pump-bandle, or was flourished about 
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like a shillelagh. It was considered, 
however, a great feat to get a mount 
on him either by favour or stealth, 
though the result was ever a kick or 
a tumble. With the third, a negro 
servant, we were more successful, 
He was a godsend—a treasure—an 
olla of oddity and fun—an ever-act- 
ing burlesque—a living jest-book— 
an extempore pantomime—a stand- 
ing caricature—a comic interlude. 
His grotesqueness—his originality— 
his face, speech, and movement, were 
to us raciest touches of cowicality. 
We laughed at him, and laughed with 
him; we quoted him; we pelted, 
bullied, and treated him. He was 
our butt— our low comedy— our 
prime story-teller—our oracle in 
many things. He ‘rejoiced in the 
magniloquent names of Augustus 
Pierrepoint Montmorenci. A very 
common quiz with the godfathers, 
who became surety for these black 
waifs and strays, was to label them 
with some high-sounding appellation, 
and thus fix on them the ridicule of 
a grand nomenclature. This was his 
titular name, and one that he repeated 
with great effect whenever put on 
his dignity; but he was commonly 
known among his familiars as “ Qua- 
mino.” Whether this was a patro- 
nymic or a soubriquet none knew, 
though he would always answer to 
it when in good temper; but woe to 
the youngster who ventured to use 
it without prefixing the Mister, for 
all the wrath of injured dignity would 
then descend in a torrent on his 
head. It was our great delight to 
entice him into our sports, and wit- 
ness all his antics —his attitude 
when attempting to catch a ball, 
mouth wide open, eyes staring, hands 
all abroad, and legs bent into a grace- 
ful curve—or his position when 
tempted into a sparring match with 
the boxing-gloves—the flourish of 
the arm, the goggle of his eyes when 
a feint was made, his horror if blood 
was drawn, and the look of rage 
and fury with which, after being hit 
hard, he would rush on, yelling out 
now, “I maash your cocoa-nut, Mas- 
sa Harry.” It must be confessed 
that an unfair advantage was taken 
of the discovery which revealed his 
seat of sensitiveness, and that ever 
after, balls, marbles, sticks, seemed to 
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have a natural affinity for bis shins; 
and even snowballs were aimed in 
that quarter, and parts of them 
would stick on the shin, flecking its 
blackness like almonds on a pudding. 
There were, however, reciprocities in 
the alliance, and we used to atone by 
many a treat for all the tricks we put 
on him. Great part of our pocket- 
money went in supplying him with 
taffey or sugar, rum, and “ baccy”— 
his three great weaknesses. When 
propitiated by these offerings, he 
would admit us on wet days into the 
stable, and there and then tell us 
stories by the hour, sing nigger songs, 
dance nigger dances, and astonish us 
with tropic descriptions, which were 
marvellous to us as Arabian Night 
scenes, or the Adventures of Crusoe. 

He had his cronies, had Mister 
Quamino, and the old sexton was one 
of the chief; yet they seldom met 
without a tilting-match, and we 
generally managed to be present at 
the encounter. The morning saluta- 
tion came off mostly somewhat after 
this manner :—~ 

“ Well, Massa Beelzebuub, how you 
do this morning? You berry busy. 
You plant plenty people this week? 
Me tink they not grow much after 
your planting—hi !” 

“Who be you calling Beelzebub, 
I should like to know?” returned the 
old sexton: “I think you’re a deal 
more like ’un, with yer black car- 
case, and yer shiny eyes, and yer hair 
like a singed cat’s back.” 

“He! me daresay, Massa Will, you 
know berry well what him like. 
P’rhaps you see him berry often. 
He great friend of yours, eh! Dis 
bad place for you, Massa Sexton; 
too healthy great deal. You go to de 
West Ingies, dere Yellow Jack grab 
hundreds of dem black niggers in 
one night, and you plant ’em all in 
one great pit. You berry happy then, 
Massa Will.” 

“It seemeth to me, Mister Qua- 
mino, that this Yellow Jack must be 
very queer disease. How is it that 
it always taketh the best, and leaves 
the refuse?” 

“Where you hear that? why you 
tink so, Massa Beelzebuub ?” 

“Case,” retorted his crony, “ thee 
and the maister was never tuk, and 
that’s why I think so.” Having 
VOL. LXXXIV. 
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thus broken his spear fairly, the old 
sexton would turn on his heel and 
resume his work, 

Quamino, tov, had his antipathies, 
The greatest of these was a retired 
tradesman, who had set up as gentle- 
man, and affected to look with great 
disdain on “that black fellow,” who. 
in turn would never accord him the 
slightest sign of respect or deference, 
and lost no chance of throwing a 
sarcasm indirectly at him. 

One day as he was driving home 
old Pepperpot, and had stopped to 
talk with us, the novus homo passed 
by, and with a severe moral tone, 
said, “I wonder, young gentlemen, 
you can submit to such familiarities 
with a low black fellow like that!” 
Quamino answered not, but moved 
on, giving old Pepperpot at the same 
time two or three whacks, to which 
he responded in the usual style with 
kicks and snorts and flourishes of 
the tail. “Hi! hil” said he, pre- 
tending to address the mule, “you 
berry proud, me tink, this morning, 
Massa Pepperpot. You forget, me 
tink, your fader were a jackass, hi!” 
and at the same time he goggled his 
great eyes at us, and gave the low 
guttural laugh of the nigger, like the 
rolling of pebbles set to music. 

Such was the scene, such its fea- 
tures, such some of the elements of 
the vision which memory conjured 
up. How distinctly the characters 
live again—how vividly the old house, 
scene of joys, of happy hours, of trials 
and triumphs, rises before me—with 
the little mystery of gloom hanging 
over it. 

The drama begins—the stage opens. 
The time was a spring morning. 
The air was fresh and sweet with 
the fragrance of grapes and wildings, 
and brought with it the healthy 
smell from the newly-turned mould 
of gardens. The hedges were gay 
with Lent lilies, and the black-thorn 
was everywhere shedding forth a 
crown of blossom. The sun shone 
brightly and merrily, playing in sha- 
dows on the graves, glancing on the 
windows of the church and school- 
room, glinting lights from the ivy 
on the wall, and striking out golden 
touches from the opening buds of the 
laburnum. The birdies were all in 
stir and twitter; the rooks cawed 
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and fluttered round their nests in the 
trees by the old church-tower. ' 

The air was full of scents and 
sounds—the world was full of life; 
and we, we boys, though too young 
to feel the power which, in spring, 
“turns a young man’s fancy to 
thoughts of love,” felt still the un- 
rest and the movement, the issues 
and the impulses, of the young life 
which was growing around us. We 
were sitting about on the old stumps, 
debating on flies and collars—for 
marbles were out, and fishing was 
coming in with us—and we were 
speculating on the coming of the 
salmon-spawn, the great event in 
our sporting era. Suddenly the back 
door of Trevenna’s house opened, and 
forth came Quamino with a bound 
and a shout, as if he had been shot. 
Then recovering himself, he pro- 
ceeded to dance a saraband; then 
would stop to give vent to several 
hi, hi, hi’s, puffing them forth like 
blasts from a bellows; then would 
come on with a running dance, slap- 
ping his thighs, shouting out excla- 
mations, and stopping every while in 
ecstasies of laughter. 

“ Halloa, Quamino, what is the 
matter?” said we. “Is the devil 
dead ?” 

“* Massa George, I really ‘shamed 
of you speaking in dat are way. 
What de matter? Oh, golly! golly! 
plenty de matter. Never hear sich 
news since | war born. What you 
tink, gemmen?” he continued, draw- 
ing himself up with a look of grave 
importance. ‘God have been pleased 
to send my missus a little girl. It 
was born this morning; and Massa 
Trevenna he look so ’appy, I never 
see him look so as he took the leetle 
piccaninny in him arms, and said, 
*God be praised, dere will be light 
on de hearth at last.’” Then he 
went off with 


“Come let us dance and sing, 
And Barbadoes’ bells shall ring.” 


And as if in answer to the invocation, 
the church-bells struck out a merry 
peal, filling the air with joyous sound. 
“Oh golly, golly!—dat right. Ring 
away, good bells. Tell the news to 
all de people. Dis a great day for de 


house of Trevenna.” 
“T s’pose,” suggested old Beelze- 
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bub, who had been peeping over the 
churchyard hedge during this scene, 
“as how you will be head nuss now, 
Quamino.” 

“T hope, saar, that I shall do my 
best to help de lady who ’ficiates in 
dat ’pacity.” 

‘** The cheeld will be well off with 
thee for nuss, I think,” rejoined the 
sexton. “It only wants another black 
person for godfa’r, and ‘twill be a 
blessed babby.” 

“TI tink you forget your manners, 
Massa Will. You might ’spect my 
feelings on dis great ’casion, ’specially 
as Massa Trevenna hab give me de 
privilege to ask my friends to drink 
de yourg laady’s health in a leetly 
ponch dis night.” 

The mention of punch converted 
old Will’s gibes at once into most 
hearty congratulations, for he was 
always open to the temptation of a 
quiet debauch; and the prospect of a 
drinking-bout would always with him 
turn the balance betwixt saint and 
sinner. 

“But how is it, Quamino,” said 
one of the boys, “that you know 
anything about pursing? Where did 
you serve your apprenticeship to that 
business ?” 

‘“* Why, saar, me once hab two lub- 
bly piccaninnies of my own—black as 
a crow—very lubbly piccaninny ; and 
when der moder was sick, or at de 
mill, me rock the cradle, and make de 
paap for dem; but Yellow Jack tak 
‘em both in one night. Poor picca- 
ninnies !” 

“ Bat I thought,” added his tor- 
mentor, “that you niggers were not 
allowed to have anything to do with 
your own babies ; but that they were 
turned out to be suckled by the pigs 
or goats, or dragged up anyhow.” 

“Dat what they say at ’mancipa- 
tion meeting, saar; but it not true— 
it one great lie. De nigger, saar, hab 
de feeling of a man for him offspring, 
and der laadies raaly hab too much 
feeling. I know one black laady dat 
kill her piccaninny with kindness.” 

“How was that?” was shouted out 
on all sides, 

“ Why, I tell you, sir, dis laady see 
her piccaninny one night look berry 
paale, and see him shiver and shaake 
all over, and she say, ‘Poor picca- 
ninny, him berry cold; me put him 
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into de obben (oven) to keep him 
waarm. She put him in de obben, 
saar; and when she come in de 
marning, the piccaninny lie on him 
back, wid him mouth gaaping and 
him eye staring, ’tark and ‘tiff as 
man-o’-war Buccra;—him dead. She 
kill him wid too much kindness. 
Black laady raaly hab too much 
heart. But now me go and fetch de 
sago and de gruel for de missus.” 

Off he went, and the bell sum- 
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moned us to school; but ever during 
the day, as we passed to and fro, the 
house of Trevenna wore to us a dif- 
ferent aspect. The thought that 
guardian angels, following in the 
train of the young soul, were hover- 
ing round the threshold, and keeping 
watch and ward over the light which 
had just gleamed on that lonely 
hearth, shed, perchance, a holiness 
and beauty over its gloomy exterior, 
and sublimed it to our sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Holy is the sway 
Of that mysterious sense which bids us bend 
Toward the young souls now clothed in helpless clay— 
Fragile beginnings of a mighty end; 
Angels unwinged—which human care must tend.” 


Yes! holy is the sway, holy the 
influences, which the young life 
spreads around it. Mysterious the 
charm which its presence brings—the 
joy which it reflects—the sanctity it 
extends over its little sphere. Strange 
power is there in this young life— 
strange power to hallow misfortune, 
to beautify poverty, to soften pride, 
to hearten endeavour, to renew hope, 
to chasten worldliness, to inspire 
prayer. Strange is it, that this young 
life, so helpless, so weak, so innocent, 
should by its coming stir up men 
anew to work and toil—should incite 
men to pray who had seldom prayed 
before—should rekindle hope in the 
embers of cold hearts—should relight 
love on fireless altars, and restore the 
strength of declining faith. Strange 
indeed, save that it seems to come as 
a message, a token from above, link- 
ing us with the spirit world—a claim 
on our care, yet a proof of our God’s; 
a trust to our love, and the gift of 
His—a renewal, a refreshing of cove- 
nants and promises, Well is it when 
it is thus welcomed, thus accepted. 

It seemed to be so in the home of 
Roger Trevenna. The light on the 
hearth diffused itself far and wide. 
The man himself stepped out of his 
exclusion and gloom, and stood more 
fairly in the circle of humanity; his 
soul looked out more brightly from 
his eye; his face lightened; his step 
was more elastic; and his voice was 
mellowed to a kindlier tone. He 





would now more frequently stop at 
our playground, and would look out 
on us furtively from over the hedge 
and palings, and would smile at our 
jokes and pranks, but he was still a 
novice in speaking to the schoolboy 
nature; he was yet new to the les- 
sons which the young life was teach- 
ing him. To the poor he was another 
man. His charity was more genial; 
he had words and sympathies, would 
offer comfort and communion to them 
now. With those of his own degree 
the old reserve was as yet unrelaxed. 
It was not in one hour, or in one day, 
that the barriers and the outworks 
which he had raised up betwixt him- 
self and the world could be undermined 
or shaken. 

The light on the hearth beamed on 
the wife and mother with a gentle 
effect, radiating happiness on the 
calm, and beautifying her face by the 
expression of a spirit bathing in the 
sunshine of peace. She changed, as a 
picture does when moved from a bad 
light to a good one, all the soft touches 
and bright effects coming out and 
spreading a harmony of loveliness over 
the whole. From up that cradle bed 
came a blessing which followed her 
out and in, as a present joy brighten- 
ing her home and her life. 

The house itself seemed to throw 
off its gloom and seclusion, and open 
itself more to the sunlight and the 
world. Its first advance was the 
throwing down the lattice-work of 
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the gate, and allowing glimpses of 
flower-beds, and windows trellised 
with clusters of roses and jasntine, 
with fruit-trees and bushes opening 
out Jong vistas of luxuriance and 
longing to our eyes. The summer 
sun was shining brightly on the gar- 
dens, revealing all their beauty of 
leaf and flower, all their wealth of 
bud and blossom, and disclosing 
tempting visions of plums and peaches 
ripening on the walls, and raspberries 
and gooseberries hanging from their 
bushes, ripe and luscious, when the 
gate opened, and forth issued a pro- 
cession. There was the nurse carry- 
ing the little one—that Rose Trevenna 
that was to be—and the father and 
mother, proud and gladsome, accom- 
panied by old Squire Greenfell and 
his wife, who, in right of old family 
friendship, had assumed the sponsor- 
ship. Bringing up the rear was Mis- 
ter Quamino, rejoicing in a new coat 
and tremendous shirt-frill, and hold- 
ing in his hand a large cake, which 
was to be given, according to christen- 
ing custom, to the first person fairly 
meeting the party. So dignified and 
official was he, so impressed with the 
importance of the occasion and the 
necessity of a becoming bearing, that 
no salutation or gibe could tempt 
him from the proprieties. Even the 
query, why old Pepperpot, as one of 
the family, was not present, was 
answered only by a sidelong glance 
of contempt. Domingo, the blood- 
hound, was in attendance, stalking 
slowly by tae side of the nurse, and 
looking up now and then at her bur- 
den. On none had the new-born 
wrought more change than on him. 
From the instant of its appearance 
he had attached himself to it; had 
followed it everywhere as body-guard; 
had obtruded himself into the nur- 
sery, and, when permitted, would lie 
with his large black head resting on 
the cradle, as though conscious how 
precious that life was to his master’s 
house, and of the claim it therefore 
had on his guardianship. 

Strongest of all the instincts which 
the dog shows in his association with 
man, is his attachment to young life, 
—his tenderness towards it, his pa- 
tience with it, his voluntary protector- 
ship of it. To lick the hand which 
feeds, to fear the hand which strikes, 





is @ common nature; but to watch 
over the feebleness of infancy, to bear 
with its frolics, to fondle its weak- 
ness, to soften down the savagery of 
strength and fierceness at its in- 
fluence, is, perhaps, the most perfect 
and the most beautiful homage which 
the creature pays to the supremacy 
of man. It is the closest tie between 
nature and reason—betwixt the laws 
of instinct and the impulses of the 
soul, 

As the procession came back, and 
the little new-made Christian, the 
little baptized Rose, passed us, we 
gave a sort of cheer, partly from the 
impulse of the moment, created by 
the unwonted interest which had 
grown round the occasion, partly 


from a desire to disturb the equani- . 


mity of Mister Quamino, who, how- 
ever, acknowledged it most superbly, 
as though it were a personal compli- 
ment, In return for our interest, we 
were invited into the garden, a terra 
incognita to us, and permitted a free 
range amid the fruit-trees. Our 
razzia would have been as destruc- 
tive as the ravages made by a flight 
of locusts, save for the remarks of 
Quamino, which rather shamed our 
voracity. 

‘Me quite s’prised,” he would say, 
“to see young gemmen so hab Ifking 
for dem poor tings—we not tink no- 
ting of dem in the Ingies. Dere 
we hab de pine-apple and de shad- 
dock as big as my head—and de 
guava and de plantain. Hi! dem 
something like fruit. Raaly it great 
day, when de missus bile de presaarve. 
Dere was de great copper like de vat 
for de beer, and all de laadies of de 
*tation were ‘dere, and all de picca- 
ninnies licking um lips and um fingers 
when dem hab chance. It raaly 
great sight. I tink, saar, you nebber 
taste de pine-apple jam or de guava 
jelly.” 

We felt in our hearts the mortify- 
ing conviction that we had not, and 
after some such grand speech, which 
would conjure up visions of Elysian 
fields Juxuriant with pines and ban- 
anas, and of great halls where cal- 
drons of sweets were seething and 
steaming continually, the fruit which 
before had an Eden look and flavour 
to us, would seem poor and grubby 
in our eyes. 
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The christening-day closed an era in 
the vision. The light on the hearth 


was just dawning, and yet how bright 
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already had it made the little world on 
which it shone! 


CHAPTER III. 


The years of babyhood had passed 
away, When memory again takes up 
the vision, and we look once more on 
the home of Roger Trevenna. They 
had been sunny years—ripening years. 
The young life had burst into sun- 
shine ; the old hearts had ripened into 
happiness—an autumn happiness, 
with a touch of the yellow leaf, yet 
bright, rich, and cheerful. Trevenna 
was in truth younger than when we 
saw him last. Years had added to 
‘his age, but the youth which wells 
forth from the heart had renewed the 
vitality of the man—had given fresh 
springs to his being. The young life 
had reflected itself on his. Heart and 
brow were more open and gladsome 
now, and his speech was loosed, and 
from his mouth came words of joy, 
cheer, and kindness, He had opened 
his house as well as his heart, and 
the barrier-gage of exclusion betwixt 
him and the world was thrown down. 
The walls were lowered almost to the 
ground, and around the paling which 
rose in its stead, clustered roses and 
clematis and honeysuckle, making, 
with intervening laurels and lilacs, 
a goodly screen, which fenced the 
garden in without shutting it out. 
Guests went in at the open gate, and 
there were welcomes and cheer within 
the hitherto closed doors. Old Squire 
Grenfell declared that Trevenna, like 
his Madeira, had taken a long time 
to ripen, and that most other men, 
and other wines, would have grown 
crusty and tawny with such long 
bottling. 

Mister Quamino, like his kind, was 
getting fat and lazy, and finding the 
duty of head-nurse very light work, 
had devoted himself entirely to it, 
declaring it was some pleasure to 
wait on Missey Rose, for that old 
Domingo was getting quite unso- 
ciable, and “as for dat Pepperpot, 
I tink he must hab de soul of ten 
hundred black nigger in him ugly car- 
cass—him so cussed and so tiffy now, 
that cere is no pleasure in him com- 
pany.” 


Why linger so long in summoning 
up the soul of the vision, in letting in 
the “light on the hearth?” Why? 
Save that there was ever about and 
around it a brightness, a sacredness 
of joy, which the soul scarcely dare 
recall—a spiritualism of purity, hope, 
and loveliness, which it hesitates to 
revive, almost as it would to reclaim 
a loved soul from the regions of bliss. 
As it appears once more, like the 
opening of a summer cloud, there 
comes with it a fulness of summer sun- 
shine—a fulness of summer beauty. 
Sweet smells are wafted around, and 
lovely sights wave to and fro. Sweet 
music, the sound of summer winds, 
the waving of boughs, and the rust- 
ling of leaves and grasses, float over 
the memory, an overture of soft and 
gladsome melody. There is a large 
hawthorn-tree in the midst of a lawn, 
covered with bright pink blossom, 
which falls in light showers on the 
grass at the passing of every breeze. 
Around and beneath the boughs a 
young form is flitting and dancing in 
the sunlight, seeming to mingle with 
it, to catch it with every breath, with 
every glow of the fair face, with every 
wave of the golden hair, with every 
bounding step. 

The step of childhood, the pas of 
beauty! We compare it with the 
bound of a fawn, the gambol of a 
lamb; yet these are but poor and 
halting comparisons. It is like no- 
thing which the earth sees of grace 
or lightness, save the dancing of sun- 
beams or the playing of shadows. 

Such was thy step, Rose! Such 
wert thou—a thing of light, and joy, 
and beauty. The bright blue eye 
beamed and laughed ; the soft, round 
face was alight with gleeand laughter; 
the fair shoulders gleamed “ white as 
hawthorn bud” or pearly shell, and 
the tresses which strayed and floated 
over them caught and reflected a hue 
from every light, spreading a maze of 
amber rays. Such wert thou, as thy 
light figure sported on the lawn. Well 
mightTrevenna’s eyes gladden as they 
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lighted upon it, and followed it, and 
rejoiced over it. It had a spell, too, 
for Quamino, as he sat on the grass 
pretending to work, but in reality 
watching every turn of Missey Rose, 
answering her questions, and minis- 
tering to her pastime. Domingo, too, 
was stretched at full length in the 
sunshine, but his eye moved slowly 
round and round as the child ran and 
leaped, or stooped among the flowers. 
As she came nearer, he would lift up 
his great head, and lap out his tongue, 
and would suffer her to tie garlands 
around his neck, or hang bunches of 
flowers to his tail. Quamino would 
sometimes be subjected to the same 
process, and would lay his ugly head 
in her lap, like another Bottom, to 
have it tricked out with bluebells 
and primroses, chuckling all the 
while, and mocking his fellow-victim. 
**Me tink, Massa Domingo, we look 
bretty pair of fools, like de Jacks-in- 
de-green. Eh! How you feel, ole 
fella?” 

All the elements in her little world 
yielded and ministered to the young 
life. She was even made free of all 
the sanctuaries in the churehyard— 
might pluck blossoms from the fa- 
vourite shrubs—weave daisy chains 
on the graves, or strew buttercups 
on the immaculate paths, without 
reproof; and old Will would lean on 
his spade and look at her, unless ob- 
served, when he would return to his 
misanthropy and his digging. 

About this time we were advanced 
into shirt-collars and Horace, and the 
pulses of poetry began to beat fitfully 
in our nature. Often as we saw this 
garden scene, we strove to render it 
into heroics or Sapphies; but the 
thoughts would not fit into classic 
measure, and thus jingled themselves 
into rhyme :— 


She comes with fairy footsteps ; 
Softly their echoes fall ; 

And her shadow plays like s summer shade 
Across the garden wall. 

The golden light is dancing bright 
*Mid the mazes of her hair, 

And her fair young locks are waving free 
To the wooing of the air, 
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Like a sportful fawn she boundeth 
So gleefully along, 

And as a wild young bird she carolleth 
The burden of a song. 

The summer flowers are clustering thick 
Around her dancing feet, 

And on her cheek the summer breeze 
Is breathing soft and sweet. 


The very sunbeam seems to linger 
Above that holy head, 

And the wild-flowers at her coming 
Their richest fragrance shed. 

And oh! how lovely light and fragrance 
Mingle in the life within! 

Oh! how fondly do they nestle 
Round the soul that knows no sin! 


She comes, the spirit of our childhood— 
A thing of mortal birth, 

Yet bearing still a breath of heaven 
To redeem her from the earth. 

She comes in bright-robed innocence, 
Unsoiled by blot or blight, 

And passeth by our wayward path 


A gleam of angel light. 


Oh! blessed things are children! 
The gifts of heavenly love, 

They stand betwixt our worldly hearts 
And better things above. 

They link us with the spirit-world 
By purity and truth, 

And keep our hearts still fresh and young 
With the presence of their youth. 


Often did we hover around her as 
she passed, with Domingo carrying a 
basket, and Quamino mocking him, 
to make little offerings of eggs and 
shells which we had gathered ; and 
we seemed all unconsciously to be 
drawn in to the fostering and guar- 
dianship of that young life. 

About this time the recollection 
comes upon us, that there began to 
grow upon the father a sort of rest- 
less anxiety—a vague fear that some 
danger, some fate, might be hévering 
o’er the Light on his hearth. He 
would show this in many little ways 
and many little signs ; but there were 
two things which then occurred to 
give a graver tone to his apprehen- 
sions, and a body to his fears. The 
shadow of death fell across him like 
a foreboding omen, and the violence 
of man invaded the safety of his 
house; yet these even brought not 
back the gloom to his faee, but only 
shaded it with passing clouds. 
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The shadow of death 


Rose had a play-fellow, the niece of 
Squire Grenfell, an orphan, and the 
daughter of a favourite sister. Little 
Lucy Penrice was a gentle fragile 
thing, with Jarge dark eyes, and 
straight black hair lying Jike a frame- 
work around the pale marble com- 
plexion. Not joyous as Rose, nor so 
agile, nor so graceful, she would yet 
enter into all the sports and gambols 
with a quiet earnestness and pensive 
pleasure: and though her laugh rang 
not so loudly, and her step was not 
so buoyant, yet her pale face would 
flush, and her deep eyes swim be- 
neath their long lashes with gladness, 
‘as they together chased o’er the grass, 
or danced ’neath the trees, And she 
would sit for hours listening to Qua- 
mino’s wondrous stories, with parted 
lips, and eyes bent fixedly with a sort 
of mysterious awe on his strange 
grotesque features. Hand in hand, 
and side by side, they glided on 
through the summer hours, playing 
on the lawn or in the Squire’s park 
—sometimes riding along the deep 
glades, and over the sunny slopes, 
attended by the old huntsman, who 
had constituted himself riding-mas- 
ter. Here Lucy had the advantage. 
Early trained to back and manage 
her pony, she had learnt confidence 
and address; whilst Rose, who had 
been initiated by Quamino on Pep- 
perpot, was comparatively timid and 
unskilful. 

The experiment had been long de- 
bated, but ’twas only after much 
coaxing that Quamino was prevailed 
upon to trust her on the back of that 
“cussed old tief. Dere no knowing 
what tricks dat ole devil up to. 
P’raps he had better manners with 
Missey Rose. She tame ebberything; 
praps she tame dat darned old 
mule.” So the thing was tried, and 
though Pepperpot did not show his 
pride of the burden he bore, by 
prancing and caracoling after the 
fashion of well-bred steeds, he be- 
haved like a respectable middle-class 
quadruped, and was wonderfully 
steady for one of his temperament— 


brought the first fear. 


compensating himself afterwards for 
his forbearance by biting furiously 
at old Quamino, and half kicking his 
stall down. After one or two suc- 
cessful attempts, Rose was so pleased 
with the exercise, that her father 
sought far and near for a steed worthy 
of her; and there soon appeared a 
pony, which was to us, after our 
rough moorlings, quite a wonder of 
beauty. White, without a spot or 
mark—Arab-shaped, with a mane 
and tail flowing and _ silvery—it 
seemed only fitted for a fair and 
gentle thing like Rose, and we re- 
frained even from putting it through 
the usual surreptitious ordeal. 

On went the bright summer days 
—on went the bright summer life. 
Autumn came, and brought only a 
brighter hue on Rose’s cheek; but 
on Lucy’s there glowed little carmine 
spots bright with false, treacherous, 
hectic beauty. Autumn passed into 
winter, and the spots deepened—the 
fragile form grew more frail, the pale 
face thinner, and the dark eyes deeper 
and more hollow. Rose had now to 
seek her friend by the fireside, and 
there flitted around her, cheering her 
with song and glee, and lifting her to 
the window to see Mister Quamino 
improvise a nigger dance for her 
especial entertainment. The fireside 
was soon changed for the sick cham- 
ber. There poor Rose followed: her 
glee was hushed and stilled now; her 
young soul, awed by the shadow of 
death, could only love and pray, and 
twine itself round the beloved object. 
Solemn and sacred is the commune 
betwixt young spirits when death 
thus stands betwixt them—too sa- 
cred, too pure for world-worn intel- 
ligence; yet doubtless the thoughts 
and utterances of such times pass 
right up to heaven, to live in the 
records of the holy and beautiful 
things said and done upon earth. 

Long this young light waned and 
flickered; then iighted up; then 
waned again, gliding gently away 
without struggle, without pain, with- 
out fear, amid sweet thoughts and 
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ministering love, upborne by agencies 
and visions we wot not of. At last, 
one morning, a messenger came and 
said there was one angel more in 
heaven. That day our play-ground 
was silent and deserted. The shadow 
of death passed darkly on sweet Rose, 
clouding for a while her whole being, 
lushing her voice, dulling her foot- 
step, and shading the bright light 
which floated around her. The mo- 
ther saw this change, and felt with a 
woman’s instinct, that the young life 
would spring up again fresher and 
purer than ever, after this first trial of 
grief. 

It was not sorrow which fell on 
Trevenna when his daughter’s play- 
fellow was thus taken from her: it 
Wis a strange dread foreboding, 
a dark chilling fear brought upon 
him by the knowledge that death 
could touch youth. He could not 
understand, in his anxiety, why one 
should be taken and the other left, 
and saw in every shade, in every 
change, the fearful shadow brooding 
over his light on the hearth. At the 
faneral—we were all there, mournful 
and sad for a while as boys are, half- 
tearfully watching the falling of the 
mould and the placing of the sod, 
half-curiously marking the two robins 
hopping on the ivy over the old wall, 
and calling up legendary recollections 
of the Babes in the Wood—this con- 
tact with young death seemed to 
chill Trevenna like the touch of a 
skeleton, and to conjure up before 
and around him a fearful apparition 
of peril and woe: vainly did he strive 
to stave off by hope, by precaution, 
and care; it still hung about and 
haunted him, starting up before Rose 
in her flowery path, hovering o’er her 
cradled bed, and brooding in spectral 
gloom o’er her golden tresses. Still 
Rose bloomed and grew in beauty, 
and the light of heaven shone upon 
her with the brightness of full and 
happy years. 

The other source of apprehension 
was much more strange and mysteri- 
ous. It made a choice morceau of 
gossipry for many days, and was 
passed on from mouth to mouth with 
every kind of marvellous and melo- 
dramatic addition. Thus ran the 
story in its first and simplest stage :— 
One dark night in the beginning of 
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winter the household was roused by 
the deep baying of Domingo, then 
by a loud scuffle in the passage 
leading from the nursery, mingled 
with growls, deep curses in a@ man’s 
voice, and the screams of the child. 
All at once was alarm and commo- 
tion. The mother rushed to her 
darling’s cradle. The men followed 
the sounds on and on through the 
house, and into the courtyard—Tre- 
venna foremost. When the main 
body arrived, they saw by the partial 
light of a lantern their master striv- 
ing to draw off the dog from a man, 
at whose throat he hung with a fierce 
and savage grip. The blood was 
flowing from both, and ’twas evident 
that the struggle had been close and 
deadly. The dog, mad with fury and 
the taste of blood, could only be 
forced from his hold by the strong 
hand of Trevenna, when almost 
choked with the grasp—and then, 
in his ferocity, turned for a moment 
on his master; but the instinct of 
obedience made him crouch for an 
instant. Then he was seized at once 
by the domestics at Trevenna’s com- 
mand, and held back, springing and 
struggling forwards, and howling 
with rage when unable to get free, his 
eyes glaring, his hair bristling like a 
mane, his whole body quivering with 
passion, his fangs glittering, and his 
mouth dropping bloood. The man, 
his foe, was leaning against the wall, 
apparently faint and exhausted in the 
struggle. Trevenna caught the lan- 
tern and held it to his face, uttered 
one short exclamation as the light 
flashed for an instant upon it, and 
then started back and dropt the lan- 
tern to the ground. Some rushed 
at once to get another light, some to 
secure the dog. When they returned, 
Trevenna and Quamino were alone, 
the one deadly pale, the other look- 
ing affrighted and seared. The man, 
robber, burglar, or whatever he was, 
had escaped over the low wall in the 
darkness and confusion, and was 
gone. The pursuit was made, but 
no trace or track was found. In the 
morning, drops of blood were disco- 
vered leading in an opposite direction 
to that in which Quamino had persist- 
ed in making the search. Nothing was 
heard or found to throw much light 
on the affair. Entrance had been 
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made over the wall, and through the 
back door, which was forced in a way 
too clumsy for a practised hand; a 
bowie-knife stained with blood, which 
accounted for Domingo’s wounds and 
gashes, was picked up in the yard. 
The child had been startled from her 
sleep by a growl from the dog, and 
as she opened her eyes, saw him rush 
on a dark form in the doorway ; terror 
kept her from seeing or hearing any- 
thing more distinctly. The servants 
declared, as servants always do on 
such occasions, that they had seen a 
dark large man lurking about the 
house for several evenings previously, 
but had not thought it worth men- 
- tioning, as robbery was so rare a thing 
in that place. 

Many were the versions and inter- 
pretations of the story. All wonder- 
ed that a man, evidently weakened 
and crippled as the robber was said 
to be, could have made his escape 
from a man so determined and power- 
fal as Trevenna, aided too by his 
black servant; and many suggested 
that the fury of the dog seemed as if 
it had been excited or exasperated by 
aremembrance of hatred and injury, 
as well as by an instinct of danger 
and the fierceness of the struggle. 

For a time Domingo seemed so 
maddened and so dangerous, that it 
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was thought necessary to chain him 
up in his kennel; and there he lay, 
sullen and almost motionless, re- 
fusing his food, taking no notice of 
any one, not even licking his wounds, 
and suffering none to touch them, 
until Rose went to him by stealth 
the next day, and began to pet and 
caress and fondle him. At first he 
was proof even against this, and then, 
as if some instinct had succeeded that 
of hatred and anger, he rose up, licked 
her hands and face, and returned to 
his old temper and habits. But from 
that hour he never left the child: he 
slept by her bed, he crouched be- 
neath her chair, and followed her in 
all her goings, galloping by her 
pony’s side or stalking along by her 
path, making sudden rushes over 
hedges and through gaps, to recon- 
noitre and search for concealed 
danger. 

All was done, too, at the house, that 
could be done by bolt, bar, and night- 
patrolling, to make the watch and 
ward sure for the future. Yet the 
“shadow of death,” and the secret 
peril to his child, cast a gloom once 
more on Trevenna, which lay on his 
happiness like a dark lowering cloud 
in a bright sky ; but the light on the 
hearth still shone clear and bright 
and full. 


CHAPTER V. 


Here there seemed to arise in the 
vision of past days, as an irterlude, 
the revelation of Roger Trevenna’s 
early life. This revelation was woven 
out of the loose threads of after-know- 
ledge, inferences and facts picked up 
here and there, but wrought and 
spun by the power of memory into a 
little whole, a piece, a scroll-work, 
showing the pattern of the after- 
design, interpreting the present and 
the future by the past. From it the 
heart intuitively gathers a clue to 
the mystery of the gloom which had 
brooded over Trevenna and his house, 
and the joy which the presence of 
young life brought—sees how the 
darkness of error had clouded the 
soul, and how the light of hope may 
lift it off, and leave only brightness 
and clearness behind. 

In this interlude or revelation, we 





see two youths, brothers, going forth 
into the world to seek change and 
action, the one joyous, impulsive, 
thoughtless, sensual; the other graver, 
more steadfast, sterner in will and 
principle. These are John and Roger 
Trevenna. We see them, then, moving 
in a tropic scene, toiling and striving 
in the work of a West Indian plan- 
tation, heartful and earnest, good 
masters, true partnérs, confident in 
themselves, trustful of one another— 
so trustful that they enter into bond 
and contract that their gains shall 
never be alienated, but shall become 
the right and property of the sur- 
vivor of the two; and that if one be 
childless in law, the whole inherit- 
ance shall pass to the heir of the 
other. Then succeed dark scenes 
and tableaux in the drama. The 

are apart now, the brothers, though 
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not as yet divided. Prosperity has in- 
creased their possessions and swelled 
their power, and we see their sim- 
plicity and trustfulness degenerating 
Into arrogance, luxury, worldliness, 
In the divisions of the picture, a series 
of tableaux represent the drama of 
John’s life. There is a man, in the 
lustibood of strength and spirits, over- 
cast by the shadows of vices which 
are gathering around him; then we 
see him falling, coarse, sensual, mated 
with one below him—surrounded, 
borne down, by vicious influences and 
vicious agencies; then fallen, besot- 
ted, brutal, tyrannical, reckless. And 
then we look on the last scene of all: 
we see a man lying on his face in 
a balcony, with glasses and bottles 
around him; we see him raised up; 
we hear the verdict—‘ Dead—died 
by the visitation of God ;” and none 
see there the hand of man. None 
know then how that his slaves, goad- 
ed to madness by cruelty and brutal 
wrong, had found him in his drunk- 
enness, had bound a fatal cord 
round his throat, outside his cravat, 
and thus pressed out his life, leaving 
no mark or sign of violence; leaving 
him there on his own floor, ‘‘dead— 
dead by the visitation of God.” Then 
the curtain drops, then rises, and we 
see the other division of the picture, 
the action of the other life. The 
first scene rises and shows us Roger 
the younger brother alone—alone in 
strength and trial, standing aloof as 
yet from the temptations which be- 
set him, as yet faithful and unyielding. 
Another scene, and a woman’s dark 
figure is moving across and beside 
him; his foot has slipped; the dark 
hour has come upon him, and his 
spirit in vain strives to escape from 
the meshes in which his passion 
has entangled him. Again the scene 
shifts, and a woman, profligate and 
vile, with her son—his son, base-born, 
and bearing the stamp of a degraded 
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race—is dragging him down, down 
into an abyss of misery, shame, and 
despair. A hand, the hand of his 
own begotten, is raised to spoil him 
—is raised against his life; the 
watchfulness of a dog, the faithful- 
ness of a slave, ward off the danger. 
One more scene, and he is rising up 
against the sin which is crushing 
him, is turning his back on the scene 
where shame had blotted his life and 
degraded his soul—where a brother 
had lived and died foully. Onwards it 
moves, and he is in the land of his birth 
—has met one whom he had known 
and loved years ago—one whose 
heart had stood faithful through 
the trials of absence and neglect— 
one who consents to soothe and com- 
fort him. Onwards it moves again, 
and he is in the home of his youth, 
bearing on his heart the gloom of 
past folly and past trials—bearing in 
his heart scars of old wounds—ex- 
piating error in contrition and self- 
reproach—praying that in mercy the 
light of young life may gleam on his 
being which shall bring on him no 
shame, which shall pass on his name 
in honour, which shall save his in- 
heritance from degraded heirship; the 
prayer is heard, and a light shines on 
his hearth. 

Sach was Trevenna when our story 
opens—a man on whom folly and 
death had shed a gloom— whose 
early life and early hopes had been 
blighted by error—who had sinned 
and sorrowed, and hoped that peni- 
tence might avert retribution, and 
that he might rejoice and be glad in 
the fair promise before him. 

And the light shone on his hearth. 

Shall it brighten there, and grow 
more radiant and radiating, or shall 
it grow pale, and set darkly and sor- 
rowfully, leaving darkness behind? 
This the future of our vision, as it 
speeds onwards, will reveal. 
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A PAROCHIAL EPIC. 


IN EASY VERSE. 
By Mr. J—nzs, 


“ An Epic should have a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 


PART FIRST. 







What a happy Parish we were, and how we loved each other. 


My cottage many a year has stood 

Thick wall’d, and roof’d with reddest tile, 
With outs and ins, and gables rude, 

And chimneys of fantastic style, 
Twisted and ribb’d; and up the wall 

With frequent nails all dotted o’er, 
A dozen creepers spread and crawl, 

And half block up the very door. 
The garden to the south displays 

Its fruits and flow’rs, its gravell’d walks ; 
And there in springtime’s hopeful days 

My friends and | have walks and talks. 
And a wide scene the house commands, 

For o’er the little stream we look ; 
And past my patrimonial lands 

We see the pastures of the Duke; 
The pastures stretching far and wide, 

And where the horizon meets the sky, 
We see by distance magnified 

His Grace’s turrets soaring high. 
And left and right on wooded spots 

Snug villas face the mid-day sun— 
Villas pretending to be cots, 

But spacious mansions every one. 
From Sparker’s (colonel on half pay), 

To Wilding’s (nabob from Bengal), 
You'd loiter on a summer day 

In half an hour, and pass them all ; 
From Spike’s (our doctor) on the height, 

To Whilk’s upon the stream you’d come— 
Sir Smiffle Whilk, 4 London knight, 

They say he’s worth at least a plum. 
Sir Smiffle Whilk—ambitious he— 

Who thinks the name of shop a sin, 
Nor tells us if the plum were tea, 

Or oats, or indigo, or gin. 
A genial host, a jolly face 

((’ll bet the gin was pure and strong), 
Who keeps his heart in the right place, 

And puts his aitches in the wrong. 
In youth at Mother Chureh he rail’d ; 

At parsons he was quick to sneer, 
But wealth and argument prevailed, 

And he’s churchwarden year by year. 
There never was a spot so blest, 

In friendly thoughts and actions kind ; 
And all the villas were at rest, 
United in one heart and mind. 
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A little sameness might be found 
In our calm life’s unvaried train ; 
We dined in a three-weekly round, 
And then began the round again. 
We knew the stories Sparker told, 
Bradley’s white soup and Harling’s fish, 
Bell’s tawney port, Hogg’s sherry old, 
And Bingley’s everlasting dish. 
We knew the tunes Matilda play’d, 
The songs Jane sang with art sublime, 
The “ Bee Sucks,” the “ Bewildered Maid,” 
And liked them better every time. 
On Monday Hogg’s, on Tuesday Gray’s, 
On Wednesday Whilk’s, and all alike; 
Thursday with Bell, on Friday Hay’s, 
And Saturday to tea with Spike. 
A pleasant place, a happy band, 
In mutual confidence secure, 
Pouring their bounty o’er the land, 
And soups and shillings on the poor. 


PART SECOND. 
What a good Rector we had, and what a delightful Curate. 


Our Rector wore a shovel hat, 
A stately man, erect and tall; 
Who always at the left hand sat, 
And said the grace, and damp’d us all. 
For though a simple rector here, 
And vicar of a Shropshire town 
(The two not quite a thousand clear), 
York saw him Mr. Canon Brown. 
Upon his face a sleek repose, 
A well-brushed coat, a snowy tie; 
With buckled tights, and silken hose, 
And gracious manners kind yet high. 
He smiled serenely when he spoke, 
And told of bishop, lord, or dean ; 
Sparker himself forbore his joke 
(His “ points” could never have been seen), 
For dull was Mr. Canon Brown, 
And kind in all his words and works, 
Save when he’d keep dissenters down, 
And Papists who were worse than Turks, 
We only saw him twice a-year, 
For only twice his tithes were due ; 
He preach’d—and we were pleased to hear ; 
He went—and we were happy too, 
For Dignity is sweet to see, 
But yet it keeps one on the strain ; 
And we return’d with school-boy glee 
To pleasant Mr. Banks again. 
A Christian meek, a scholar fine, 
Our curate, enemy of strife ; 
Who told us of the love divine, 
And showed it in his daily life. 
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Our curate—teacher in the school, 

Friend of the poor, the rich man’s guide; 
Gentle in talk, yet firm in rule— 

And a good cricketer beside ;— 
A man whom all the parish loved, 

So winning in his words and ways; 
A remp—whom every child approved ; 

A saint—whom Scandal’s self might praise. 
His sermon—many years ago— 

Was publish’d, and the critics frown’d— 
Guardian, “ wide,” “liberal,” and “low”— 
Record, “ Arminian,” and “unsound”— 
Churchman, “It smells of Wesley’s tub”— 
Banner, “ High churchman to the core.” 

*Twas preach’d before our Friendly Club, 
And clear’d the debt, and something more. 
The “* Members” met, and pass’d a vote 
Of humble gratitude and thanks; 
And Oxford’s, Alford’s, Kingsley’s note, 
Were poor, compared to Mr. Banks’. 
Two sisters gave his cot its grace, 
And kept it like a fairy’s bower: 
For never was so gay a place, 
With sketch, and needlework, and flower. 
Bright carpets clothed the tiny rooms, 


Stain’d windows dimm’d the oppressive glare,— 


Or open, caught the summer blooms, 
That dallied with the evening air. 
He never call’d us to his board 
(He couldn’t half contain us all), 
But when the autumn gave its hoard, 
And plums hung on the garden wall, 
His lawn was fill’d with young and old, 
And strawberries and cream went round, 
And joyous goblets, hot or cold, 
Were under the old pear-tree found. 
And somehow, when the sun declined, 
*Twas still remark’d, our village band 
Of voices, brass and strings combined, 
By merest chance, were close at hand, 
Either in boats that ran aground, 
Or in the punt that wouldn’t move; 
And somehow it was always found 
They had some airs, just come, to prove; 
And clear and high the loud bassoon 
Responded to the fiddle’s squeal, 
And both united in a tune 
Sounding immensely like a reel. 
And Banks himself and sisters twain 
Took out the children, laughing gay, 
And danced, and set, and led the train, 
Till breathless and opprest were they. 
Then Sophy Sparker led the brawl, 
And grown-up couples joined the line; 
And Wilding said ’twas like Bengal, 
And all the girls said twas divine. 
And home we went our several ways— 
The merriest day of all the year: 
Such charm a loving heart conveys 
To humblest home and modest cheer. 
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Both sisters—it were hard to tell 
Which pleased us most in looks and tones; 
And if I were not married well, 
I won’t show this to Mrs. J—nes. 





PART THIRD. 


What a noble old Church we had, and how we repaired and beautified it exceedingly. 











A grave square tower of solemn size, 
Lifting its tranquil head in air 
Looks meek, yet trustful, to the skies— 
Embodiment of praise and prayer ; 
And steep-ridged roofs from east to west 
Stand guarded by its evening shade, 
Or in the morning’s sunshine drest, 
Show their red tiles in rich parade ;— 
Strong tower, plain rvofs, and three-feet walls. 
King Henry, when he raised the pile, 
Made oath and said, “ Whatever falls, 
This house of God will stand a while.” 
And so it did, and heard the sound 
Of wars and tumults far away,— 
Of Luther pawing up the ground, 
Like a wild bull intent on fray,— 
Of bluff King Henry, how he rode 
The State as man ne’er rode before— 
How his fierce heart for Anna glow’d, 
And how he quench’d his rage in gore— 
How harshly on the monks he swept, , 
And turn’d the nuns all out o’ bed— 
The lazy monks who fed and slept— 
The lazy nuns, who slept and fed. 
And ever as the changes came— 
The mass, the prayers, the mass again— 
The great old tower look’d still the same, 
And change and chances raged in vain, 
It heard of Bloody Mary’s wrath, 
And Cranmer’s pile, and Ridley’s crown,— 
Of the Armada’s onward path, 
And of its glories trampled down; 
And ever round its turrets caw’d 
The self-same rooks in narrowing ring, 
Whether they curs’d Archbishop Laud, 
Or croak’d hoarse blessing on the King. 
Steady, serene it raised its height, 
While many a sunny day went by, 
And felt in many a wintry night 
The thunders shake its flagstaff high. 
Unchanged, untouch’d, its old grey head 
Has seen births, burials, joy and pain; 
Twelve times has seen the parish dead, 
And twelve times seen it fill’d again. 
Yet wood is fragile, taste decays, 
And rottenness was smelt inside, 
Square widows opening fifty ways, 
And whitewash’d pillars shamed our pride. 
But Banks had preach’d, and pray’d, and fleech’d 
A vast collection for repairs; 
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And when five hundred pounds was reach’d, 
He gave himself prodigious airs, 
And talked of Barry—Cockerell—Sceott— 
And sent for estimate and plan ; 
And ’twas determined on the spot 
To meet his wishes—happy man! 
And down went pews so dark and deep, 
Like culprits’ cells in model jails ; 
And off went whitewash at a sweep 
From rafter’d roof and altar rails. 
And Minton’s tiles adorn’d the floor, 
And low-back’d seats fill’d all the space ; 
And there were sittings where the poor, 
With Whilk himself, took equal place. 
Rich panes above the table glowed 
With Bible scene and holy line ; 
Jordan through blessed windings flow’d, 
And rippled round the feet divine. 
And John held forth his warning hand, 
While gravely walking, One came near ; 
And the hush’d crowd astonish’d stand 
The Baptist’s humbled words to hear. 
And rich in colour—though subdued— 
The central pane deep shadows sent 
On the great gathering round the rood, 
And the meek head in anguish bent. 
All solid oak from roof to floor, 
With dark old carving on the beams ; 
The pulpit panels cluster’d o’er 
With sculptures from old Scripture themes. 
Adam expell’d—the dove let free— 
Lot’s wife and Jezebel abhorr’d— 
Goliah’s head—a sight to see !— 
Cut off with his own dreadfal sword! 
The bills came in—but what of them? 
To twice the expected sum they came; 
But who such glories could condemn? 
Who could begrudge such well-earn’d fame ? 
We met, and Mr. Banks explain’d 
’*Twas Pugin’s, Scott’s, Palladio’s fault ; 
And thus a perfect church we gain’d 
From colour’d floor to fretted vault. 
An ox was roasted—bonfires blazed— 
Bells sounded ’neath the summer sun, 
And we ourselves were quite amazed 
At the great action we had done. 


PART FOURTH. 


Wego as a deputation to the Patron—A new Rector is appointed. 











Pleasant at evening to recline 
On the smooth green beside the brook 

(When all the neighbours met to dine ‘ 
Al fresco at the Lamb and Crook, 

The only inn for miles around, 
Famous for trout and home-brew’d ale), 

And listen to the cheering sound 

Of joy-bells echoing through the vale. 
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Where Sparker shone in repartee ; 
And Whilk was grand; and Alice Hay 
Sang like the thrushes on the tree 
As light and innocent as they. 
And laughter rose at quip and crank, 
And fun was in its mid career— 
When, hark! beyond the hazel bank, 
A muffled bell’s sad note we hear. 
A mufiled bell; the grey church-tower 
Grew sombre as we caught the sound, 
And silence fell with mystic power, 
And whisper’d questions quick went round. 
“ Who's dead?” ‘ What neighbour have we lost?” 
“ What villager has time thrown down?” 
Then came with sadden’d looks mine host, 
And said, “It’s Mr. Canon Brown.” 
Our rector! every voice was hush’d; 
And busy memories were rife, 
As full to every bosom rush’d 
Remembrance of his upright life ; 
His kindnesses—his gracious words ; 
His friendly acts in cot and hall,— 
And if some errors turn’d the chords 
To discord, we forgot them all : 


























































_ He had no errors, or they grew 


To virtues in our tearful strain ; 
It seem’d as if that hour we knew 
We ne’er should see his like again. 
Deep conclave all that night we held, 
And pro and con the matter weigh’d; 
And all the parish glow’d and swell’d 
To take the field in Banks’s aid. 
And early on the following day 
We mounted herse and chaise and gig, 
And to the Duke’s we took our way, 
As Sparker said, in fullest fig. 
We touch’d the bell—the footman stared, 
And stood transfix’d, as if he saw 
Twelve jurymen in haste prepared 
To cheer his mind with Crowner’s law ; 
Or railway valuers come to pace 
The courtyard for a rival line ; 
Or twelve stout waiters out of place, 
Drest in white ties and superfine. 
He said, “ The Juke had not come in”— 
“Was busy ”—“ Reading ”—* Gone to bed.” 
But a half-sovereign still’d his din, 
And pleasantly the way he led: 
And in some half a minute’s space 
He oped a door and said aloud, 
“A deputation, please yer Grace, *_ 
And the whole twelve went in and bow’d. 
The Duke took out a dark short “clay” 
From his big mouth, with court’sy scant ; 
And look’d as if he wish’d to say— 
Why, what do the old fogies want? 
He only look’d and stared awhile; 
And then Sir Smiffle Whilk began, 
And tried his favour to beguile, 
And the whole round of praises ran: 














Our new Rector comes into residence—and astonishes our weak minds. 
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And ended with the statement clear, 


If+he’d 
* Appoint the Rev. Mr. Banks.” 





“ A—’pon my soh!” the Duke began, 
‘“‘ A—shud’ve been happy beyond bounds— 


A—a—clean’d out when Favourite ran— 
A—sold it for two thousand pounds. 

Some f’la—a—didn’t ask his name— 
A regular trumpeter, I’m told— 

Is first in hand—It’s all the same— 
Sorry you’re so immensely sold.” 

He put the pipe within his lips, 


And puff’d, and cover’d us with smoke; 


And we—in such a heart eclipse— 
We only bow’d, and never spoke. 


** Sad thing old Brown has hopt the twig; 


A—thougnt—he’d such a jolly look.” 
We mounted horse and chaise and gig, 
Disgusted with his Grace the Duke; 
And told the tale—and far and near 
Sadness on all the parish fell ; 
And doubly bitter ’twas to hear 
At intervals that mufiled bell. 
Banks soon got notice to resign, 
And ere three weeks were past away, 
The Auctioneer, with speeches fine, 
Scatter’d the furniture for aye— 
The cottage chairs, the curtains neat, 
The modest tables, all are gone: 
I bought the little garden-seat, 
Though I had plenty of my own. 
And Banks and sisters came at last 
To say good-by; and rich and poor 
Such blessings on the parting cast 
As made it easier to endure. 
And when the car was fairly come 
To bear them from their friends away, 
My wife, my daughters, all were dumb, 
They hadn’t got a word to say. 
Old fellows’ hearts of forty-nine 
Are not quite harden’d into stones: 
I took the sisters’ hands in mine, 
And kiss’d them—pace Mrs. J—nes— 
And in two days a card went round 
To every house, and there with awe, 
Printed in Roman text we found 









“That we should owe him endless thanks, 
” at this we cried “ Hear, hear”— 





The Reverend 
EBENEZER Maw. 





PART FIFTH. 


The Reverend Ebenezer Maw 


A freckled man, with sandy hair, 
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Fill’d every heart with solemn awe 
When he went up the pulpit stair. 
So vast a bulk, such shoulders wide, 
So thick a waist, such giant pins, 
With mighty cheeks on either side 
Of a large mouth, and several chins! 
We ne’er had seen so big,a face 
With moisture oozing from each pore. 
He was a vessel fill’d with grace, 
With drops for ever running o’er. 
We watch’d, when his discourse began, 
His every attitude and tone, 
Expecting great things from a man 
Of five feet one, and sixteen: stone. 
He said our parish was a sight 
~ Enough to make the angels weep; 
Our ignorance as dark as night, 
Our wickedness than hell more deep. 
We ne’er had heard the blessed sound 
Of Gospel truth for many a year; 
But now he’d scatter all around 
The words ’twould make us blest to hear. 
He would not mention, though he knew, 
Our poor old Rector’s present state ; 
And then a horrid sketch he drew 
Of the dear Canon’s awful fate. 
But hotter pains and heavier woes 
Were heap’d in fiery ranks on ranks, 
To full, when his career should close, 
On the doom’d head of Mr. Banks. 
His generous works his doom had seal’d, 
His charities would sink him down; 
And there was equal wrath reveal’d 
On Mr. Banks and Canon Brown. 
“ You think ]’m but a stranger here, 
And that my strokes at random fall ; 
But I will pierce you with my spear, 
For, rich and poor, I know you all; 
I know what wicked thoughts are yours, 
What vanity you hide in silk, 
But riches are deceitful lures 
(And here he eyed Sir Smiffle Whilk), 
I know the wealthiest are the worst, 
The most depraved in act and thought; 
But his uncleanness shall be curst, 
And his dark crimes to daylight brought.” 


We met beneath the yew-tree shade, 
And marvell’d at the things we heard ; 
We were so wilder’d and dismayed, 
We scarcely could pronounce a word. 
But Whilk broke through the silent rule, 
And said, “ Was hever such an ’ound ¢ 
T'll prosecute the libellous fool 
If it should cost a thousand pound.” 
Said Wilding, on our homeward way, 
“ He seems to know Sir Smiffle’s life, 
P’raps he’s a swindler,—who can say? 
P’raps Lady Whilk is not his wife.” 
And all the bad the story caught, 
And swallow’d the report with greed ; 
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Finding great comfort in the thought 
That Whilk would certainly be dee’d. 
Parish-Churchwarden Mr. Gray 
Invited a few friends to dine, 
To welcome in a quiet way 
Our grave and ponderous divine. 
He came—he gorged on soup; on trout ;— 
And mix’d strange texts witb all his cheer— 
With mouth chuck-fall, he blurted out, 
**Q! could I find the Gospel here!” 
He ate the beef—he ate the pie— 
He ate the cutlets and the tarts, 
And then groan’d forth, with half-shut eye, 
There’s wickedness in all your hearts. 
I was a drunkard in my youth— 
A liar, glutton, and a thief— 
But now I’m perfect in all truth, 
And of the second birth am chief. 
Yet, in your bosoms deeply hid 
The same vile thoughts I clearly see,—~ 
You’d wish to do as once I did, 
And drink, and lie, and steal like me.” 
He stuff’d the apples and the pears— 
The nuts he crack’d and gulp’d so quick— 
With guava, ginger, and such wares, 
We thought each minute he’d be sick. 
But of old wine he would not hear, 
*T was the soul’s poison he’d declare— 
He who would taste one drop of beer 
Would go—he would not tell us where. 
He couldn’t find a happier use 
For his now cleans’d and reverend hand, 
Then twisting cart-ropes in a noose 
For every brewer in the land. 
“ The gloom of sin is on you all; 
Your charms” (he looked on Alice Hay), 
* Are but your leaders to a fall, 
You're broken cisterns. Let us pray.” 
He pray’d, expounded—breathing fast, 
So loaded to the brim was he, 
Then through the ante-room he pass’d 
And recommenced his work at tea. 
Fe dwarft us as a dingy hulk, 
Mud fill’d, on Thames’s sludgy tide, 
With broaden’d bows and shapeless bulk 
Dwarfs the regatta’s pigmy pride. 
He sat and on the shining row 
Of Hay’s young daughters fixed his stares,— 
And said, “ It fill’d his heart with woe 
To know what wicked thoughts were theirs. 
He knew what envy, hatred, pride, 
And darker passions raged within ; ’ 
He knew their force, for he had tried \ 
And drunk the very dregs of sin.” 
And Mary blush’d, and Alice paled, 
And little Susan laugh’d and grinn’d 
To think her sisters e’er had fail’d 
In duty, or in thought had sinn’d. 
For all the three were pure as glass, 
Which made our witty Sparker say, 
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“ Tf it were true all flesh was grass, 

The very best of it was Hay.” 
And they had such a lofty grace,— 

Such modest and delightful girls !— 
In every motion you could trace 

The bluest blood of northern earls. 
But old and young he blamed alike, 

And said such horrid words, I vow, 
Our dear old-maid Sibylia Spike, 

Was one great blush from chin to brow. 
He told Sibylla, poor old soul, 

That she was half-inclined to Rome— 
And having gorged his butter’d roll 

And thirteenth cup, he waddled home. 


PART SIXTH. 


A terrible change comes upon the Parish, and we hate each other amazingly. 





Sir Smiffle said, “ his dander riz,” 
And he was purple with amaze 
* To think a libeller of his 
Should have been asked to dine at Gray’s— 
*T was a hunfriendly hact to do.” 
But Gray retorted; Whilk replied ; 
And in another month or two 
We all took one or other’s side. 
And dinners ceased, and when we met 
We passed, and cut each other dead ; 
The godly scorn’d the worldly “ set,” 
The worldly toss’d its scornful head ; 
And half the girls—the ugly half— 
Were fill’d with righteousness and hate, 
And met our side’s contemptuous laugh, 
By gloating o’er our future fate. 
All the thick ankles learr'd to sneer 
At feet too small to be forgiven ; 
And Spar<er said, "twas very clear, 
Flat-soles would win the race to heaven. 
The dowdy maids adored their Maw, 
And did whatever he decreed, 
And soon despised the moral law 
As very weak skim-milk indeed. 
And bought a stock of curious things, 
And ticketed them off in lots ;— 
Strong “ Calls” for Abyssinian kings, 
And pretty “ Tales” for Hottentots. 
And soups and shillings reach’d no more 
The cottager, his griefs to ease, 
But tracts were left at every door 
Against such wicked “ works” as these! 
There were no meetings on the green, 
Nor children’s dances after tea ;— 
What frowns would settle on the scene! 
How busy slander’s tongue would be! 
Sweet Alice Hay—sweet Bessy Bell, 
Were shock’d and terrified awhile, 
They thought—they fear’d—they couldn’t tell- 
Had they indeed been lost and vile? 
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Had they no happy thoughts of love, 
No kindness for the poor and weak ? 
Were they shut out from hopes above ? 
And were they—what they could not speak? 
Oh! Bessy Bell!—oh! Alice Hay! 
Trust not such breath with falsehood fraught ; 
That fetid breath would dim for aye 
The crystal mirror of your thought. 
Cleans’d are your breasts and freed from sin 
By the sweet burden they contain ; 
Like the small manger at the Inn 
Where the redeeming Child has lain. 
Therefore, fair blossoms of the tree 
That ripens ’neath the Christian sun, 
Grow to rich fruits of charity ! 
Grow till the autumn’s prize be won! 
Then shall the blessings of the poor,— 
The parent’s love, the sister’s kiss,— 
Show how true hearts—in faith secure— 
Make Heaven of such a worid as this! 
Wilding would never come to Church, 
He said his mind was ill at ease, 
And then began to search and search 
Into old councils and decrees; 
But tired of all, and soon began 
To let his thoughts be eastward drawn, 
And quoted from the Alcoran, 
Or as he called it, El Koraun, 
And frighten’d his poor simple wife 
By talking of some extra wives, 
“He knew .some Muslimn”—on his life, 
‘They led most reputable lives.” 
And Whilk became a Puseyite, 
With crimson crosses on his Prayers, 
And came to Church, as if in spite, 
To show his semi-popish airs. 
And good old Spike no comfort sought 
In friendly circles as of yore, 
And took to drinking, and was caught 
Speechless behind the surgery door. 
Miss Martha Maw came down to aid 
Her brother in his high emprise— 
Strong minded, able-bodied maid, 
Unmatch’d in eloquence and size. 
When the Militia came to drill, 
She enter’d tents with tracts in hand, 
And show’d her theologie skill 
By teaching discord to the band ; 
She soon through all the regiment pass’d, 
And gain’d a Baptist drummer’s ear,— 
But changed, and ran away at last 
With a regenerate grenadier. 
Now half the houses are to let, 
And half the others to be sold, 
We find our new converted set 
So different from the sinful old. 
And sad the memories we recall 
Of the sweet days that cheer’d our town; - 
And the dear links that bound us all 
To Mr. Banks and Canon Brown. 
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JOHN COMPANY'S FAREWELL TO JOHN BULL. 


My Dear Jonsn,—In this solemn 
hour of my dissolution, as Time, the 
traveller, crosses the bridge between 
two great epochs, I bequeath to you, 
in a few hasty, but I trust coherent, 
sentences, the legacy of my advice. 

What I have written to you, John, 
since that great conflict commenced, 
which has ended, as I ever foreboded 
it would, in my destruction, has not 
been written in vain. I never hoped 
to save myself, John; but I strove 
mightily to save you—to save you 
from a dreadful blunder, from which 
there would have been no redemp- 
tion—to save you from the criminal 
folly of committing the destinies of 
India to the hands of a few presump- 
tuous novices, who, in their zeal of 
party and their lust of place, would 
have sacrificed the interests of mil- 
lions of fellow-subjects to the neces- 
sities of a Parliamentary majority. 
You were drifting into that, John, at 
one time. You were well-nigh per- 
suaded to commit the government of 
India to the charge of a struggling 
Minister and a handful of English 
placemen. I told you that there was 
a paramount necessity for the erec- 
tion of a strong independent admin- 
istrative body between India and the 
Government of the day. I told you 
that, if you take from me my govern- 
ing powers, you must substitute some 
administrative agency nearly resem- 
bling my Court of Directors. I told 
you that you must have a mixed 
body, composed partly of the nomi- 
nees of the Crown, and partly of 
elected members independent of 
the Crown. I told you that the In- 
dian element must preponderate in 
that body; that you must have know- 
ledge, and experience, and freedom 
from political influences: and I hope 
that these objects have been obtained. 
A Council bas been created, composed 
mainly of men of Indian experience 
and Indian reputation. There is 
enough of knowledge in the new 
administration to govern India with 
success; and I believe that there is 
enough of independence. Nothing 
can be said against the men whom 
you have chosen. I have confidence in 





LEADENHALL Street, Aug. 31, 1858. 
them all. If the Council break down, as 
I am not sure that it will not, the fault 
will lie in the system, not in the men, 
I believe that you will have a fair 
start, John, and that everything will 
go smoothly at first. You have many 
things in your favour. You have a 
young and promising Minister, with 
excellent intentions, more than ordi- 
nary ability, and a devotion to the 
public service which renders him un- 
remitting in his attention to business, 
A statesman, and the son of a states- 
man, he will know how to turn the 
knowledge and experience of his col- 
leagues to good account; and he is 
little likely with arrogance and im- 
petuosity to over-ride the deliberate 
decisions of a council of fifteen prac- 
tical men. Left to himself, John, I 
believe that the first Secretary of 
State for India would run little risk 
of coming into violent collision with 
his council. But will he be left to 
himself? Can he be Jeft to himself? 
Will Parliament leave him alone? 
Are there not men interested in the 

*failure of the present experiment, 
and therefore determined to accom- 
plish it? Are there not parties, or 
subdivisions of parties, who, irrespec- 
tive of the predominance of Whig or 
Tory (to use the old-fashioned words,” 
John), have opinions to enforce, or 
objects to attain, and who will bring 
all the pressure they can to bear upon 
the Minister in furtherance of their 
views? In such cases it will not be 
for the Minister, but for the Ministry, 
to decide in what manner the assault 
is to be met. The necessities of party, 
not the merits of the question, will 
shape their course of action. It may 
be Manchester to-day—it may be 
Exeter Hall to-morrow. Any power- 
ful section of the House, representing 
some particular interest, may, by 
uniting itself with the standing Op- 
position, upset even a strong Govern- 
ment. But, in the present state of 
public opinion, a strong Government 
is an unattainable blessing. If the 
country is not now governed by con- 
cessions, I fear that it cannot be go- 
verned at all, 

Now, John, I exhort you, with my 
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dying breath, to beware of Parlia- 
mentary interference. I have told 
you already that, in what you have 
been wont to call the “absence of 
direct responsibility” to Parliament, 
there were peculiar advantages un- 
der the old, now expiring, system of 
Indian government. In my time, 
John, the Indian Minister, under the 
name of President of the Board of 
Control, was as directly responsible 
to Parliament for everything done, 
and everything left undone, as, under 
the new order of things, will be your 
Secretary of State for India. But the 
business of administration was car- 
ried on in my name, and you were 
wont to regard it as my concern. If 
you understood the responsibility of 
the Minister, you were rarely or never 
inclined to exact it. If things went 
wrong, I was always to blame. And 
as I was never a political character, 
Parliament was content to know 
little, and to care less, about my 
doings. But the work of Indian 
government is now to be carried on 
in the name of the Secretary of State. 
Not only the “secret” business, but 
the common work of administration, 
is to proceed ostensibly under his 
hand. His actual responsibility 
for, or rather his real personal 
identification with, this or that mea- 
sure, may be no greater, John, than 
it was when I ruled in Leadenhall 
Street. The measure may be shaped 
by the Council of India as entirely 
as by the Court of Directors. But it 
will be outwardly stamped with the 
Secretary’s name, and will be his, 
therefore, in the eyes of the public. 
The process will differ but little under 
the new system, from that which has 
so long endured under the old. But, 
though the change may be little be- 
hind the scenes, on the stage there 
will be a mighty difference. Minis- 
terial responsibility will exist, not 
merely as a constitutional theory, but 
practically as a living fact. It will 
be exacted, John. Instead of a growl 
at John Company, there will be an 
organised attack upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. Not merely the 
Secretary of State, but the entire 
Ministry of which he i; a member, 
will be held responsible for all that 
goes wrong, or all that is supposed to 
go wrong, or all that, for party pur- 
poses, any one may declare to be going 





wrong. It ought to be an immense 
support to him to be able to stand up 
in his place and say, “I have acted 
in accordance with the opinions of 
a Council composed of fifteen expe- 
rienced men possessing more know- 
ledge of India than both Houses of 
Parliament.” But will Party admit 
the plea? Will Party ever listen to 
reason? The Council in such a case 
will be ignored. However substan- 
tial its reality, it will be held to be a 
mere sham. The inefficiency of the 
Ministry is the point to be established. 
Every efiort of the Opposition will be 
directed to that point; and Govern- 
ment must either fight it out, or sub- 
mit to an ignoble concession. And 
which is the likelier course of the 
two? Iam afraid, John, the latter. 
In the greater number of cases, when 
the Minister sees danger ahead, he 
will not appeal to the wisdom and ex- 
perience of his Council, and declare 
that he is strong in their support; it 
will be an easier, and, for the nonce, a 
safer course, to fling his Council over- 
board, and say, “I had the advice of 
fifteen practical men. It was natural 
that I should value that advice. But, 
perhaps, I accepted it too hastily. I 
am willing to reconsider the matter 
in deference to the opinions of the 
House.” Iam afraid, John, it is too 
probable that we shall often hear ex- 
planations of this kind. Such ex- 
planations will often be forced upon 
the Indian Secretary by his colleagues. 
In the old times the President of the 
Board of Control was, perhaps, less a 
component part of the Ministry than 
any other member of the Cabinet. He 
went about his business very inde- 
pendently ; and his colleagues con- 
cerned themselves {little about his 
doings, because Indian affairs rarely 
came before Parliament, and were, I 
might almost say, never subjects of 
party debate. But this sort of inde- 
pendence of his colleague will never 
again be a characteristic of an Indian 
Minister. Henceforth if, in the face 
of threatened opposition, ‘he should 
talk about adhering to his opinions, 
and maintaining his policy, because 
he believes it to be right, there will 
be such an outcry from his alarmed 
colleagues as must stagger his resolu- 
tion. “Consider our position, think 
of our places! You surely would not 


sacrifice us all.” Every man has not , 
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the courage and the self-devotion to 
answer, in such a case, “ No, I will 
only sacrifice myself; choose my 
successor.” Nor is it desirable that 
such sacrifices should be made. The 
individual Minister, in all probability, 
will yield to the pressure of the collec- 
tive Ministry which has yielded to 
the pressure of Parliament, and so 
the Secretary of State will be brought, 
against his will, into violent collision 
with his Council. 

Now this is the state of things, 
John, into which I am afraid you 
will drift, if you do not keep a tight 
rein upon the caprices of Parliament. 
The position of the Secretary of State, 
between his colleagues in the Council 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
will often be painfully embarrassing. 
Of the practical result of this antagon- 
ism there can be little doubt. The 
Council, caring not at all for Parlia- 
mentary majorities, will at first resist 
with some firmness the encroach- 
ments of Parliament and the con- 
cessions of the Minister. If this 
resistance be obstinate, the Council 
will be branded as an “ impracti- 
eable” institution. If, as will more 
probably be the case, the futility of 
resistance should suggest the adop- 
tion of a more passive course, the 
Council will eventually subside into 
a nonentity, and be abandoned as 
an useless encumbrance. Then the 
direct action of Parliament upon the 
government of India will greatly in- 
crease. Unaided by a Council of 
experienced and independent men, 
the Minister will be more open to 
attack. He will be more personally 
identified than ever with the mea- 
sures of the Indian department of 
the State, and there will be greater 
gain to the Opposition in attacking 
them. In all probability the Indian 
department will be the weak point 
of every Government, and will there- 
fore be the standing butt of Faction, 
whatever party be in the ascendant. 
And then, John, you will be in a fair 
way to fulfil the prophecy, that 
India will be lost to you in the House 
of Commons. 

Discourage, therefore, sternly and 
resolutely, John, all unnecessary in- 
terference in Indian affairs. Re- 
member that the measures of the 


Government are not the measures 
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of a single despotic Minister; that 
they are the results of much careful 
deliberation and discussion; that 
they are, in fact, well sifted by two 
Parliaments before they come before 
you. Take the Council of India (as 
now established) and the Council of 
the Governor-General of India, and 
you have twenty senators, each one 
capable of forming a correct opinion 
with respect to the matter before 
him. Select any twenty men you 
like from your House of Commons, 
and then see how lamentably inferior 
they are, in point of Indian know- 
ledge and experience, to the twenty 
men which compose the two great 
Indian Councils. Those Councils 
may not be unanimous, it is true, 
but I am speaking not so much of 
their decisions as of their diseus- 
sions; and I wish you to under- 
stand that measures of Indian gov- 
ernment are discussed, before they 
come before the Parliament of Great 
Britain, as the measures of no other 
department; in fact, that they have 
already been not only submitted to 
Parliamentary investigation, but to 
the investigation of a Parliament 
selected with especial reference to 
the peculiar qualifications of its 
several members. Think of all this, 
John, and say whether there is any 
necessity, save in rare exceptional 
cases, for Parliamentary interfer- 
ence ?—and tell me whether, if it be 
not necessary as a safeguard against 
rashness and ignorance, it can be 
anything else but a source of peril 
to our Indian Empire? 

Another difficulty, John, with which 
you will have to contend, is the elec- 
tric telegraph. I recommend yon, 
in all earnestness, to think seriously 
of this matter. The new system 
will not, in all human probability, be 
much more than a year old, before, in 
the course of a few hours, a message 
will be flashed from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, or from London to Calcutta. 
The “lightning post,” as the natives 
of India felicitously call, it, will be 
in full operation, and if you are un- 
scathed by it you will be happy in- 
deed. In any great crisis, which 
demands prompt action on the part 
of the governing country, this rapid 
intercommunication will necessarily 
be a source of strength. The re- 
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sources of England will be brought 
to bear upon any part of India four 
or five weeks sooner than under ex- 
isting circumstances. But the ordi- 
nary work of Government, at either 
end of the wire, will be greatly com- 
plicated and embarrassed by the 
frequent intereommunication of ideas. 
I do not envy, John, your future 
Governors-General, The Council of 
India, composed as it is, and as I 
trust it ever will be, of experienced 
men, will never be prone to interfer- 
ence. The Indian Minister will, per- 
haps, be equally disinclined to send 
curt sentences of advice or remon- 
strance to the distant viceroy. But 
do you think that Parliament will 
suffer him to exercise a wise forbear- 
ance? I shudder, John, when I think 
of the not very distant period when 
India will be governed by the elec- 
tric telegraph. The telegraph is the 
great agent of interference; and it 
is by too much interference from 
England that India will, if ever, be 
lost to you, John. You cannot stop 
the progress of science any more 
than the progress of time; but to 
be forewarned, the proverb says, is 
to be forearmed; and I warn you, 
that if you do not exert yourself to 
restrain Parliament from continual 
interference in Indian affairs, the 
electric telegraph will cost you more 
than a Sepoy mutiny or a Russian in- 
vasion. In truth, I see hardly how 
India is to be governed under such 
evil influences, or who will undertake 
to govern it. A sensitive Governor- 
General may be worried to death by 
the electric telegraph in the course 
of a few months, and an irritable one 
may be stung into indignant resigna- 
tion after the experience of a fort- 
night. Ask Lord Dalhousie, John; 
ask Lord Ellenborough what he 
thinks about this matter ;—does he 
think that, if there had been an elec- 
tric telegraph sixty years ago, India 
would now be a dependency of the 
British Crown ? 

I could say much on this subject; 
but time presses, I am rapidly drift- 
ing into the great sea of history—a' 
few more hours, and I shall be only a 
record of the past. I can do little 
more than give you, John, a general 
idea of the difficulties before you. 
~The good sense for which you are 





so distinguished must fill in the 
details. Perhaps one of your own 
Crimean generals may give you a 
hint. Ask General Simpson, for 
example—he has been in India, and 
may apply to the specialities of that 
country some of the lessons which 
he learnt at Sebastopol. There are 
two great sources of interference— 
measures and men. You are con- 
tinually talking about the advan- 
tages of responsibility. I tell you, 
John, that it was irresponsibility— 
or responsibility so remote as very 
closely to resemble it—that won for 
us our Indian empire. There can be 
nothing heroic, John, where there is 
a continual sense of responsibilty. 
Heretofore, our Indian statesmen 
have said to themselves: “I can 
consult no higher authority—I am 
thrown upon my own resources— 
I will do the best I can, and with a 
clear conscience—and, at all events, 
I shall have.a clear stage. No one 
can attempt to arrest my measures, 
until they have gone too far to be 
recalled.” If what he does provokes 
censure at home, the censure comes 
when the work is done. But the 
censure does not often come! The 
lapse of time between the act and 
the commentary upon it renders it 
almost useless to comment upon in- 
dividual measures, except in so far 
as the comment may affect the 
future. Hence it is much the cus- 
tom to say, “It is done now; it 
cannot be urdone; and, after all, 
there may have been reasons for 
doing it, of which, at this distance, 
we cannot judge.” I admit that 
this may be carried too far. Like 
everything else, the remoteness of 
which I speak has its evils. But it 
has this very great advantage, John, 
that we take more comprehensive 
views of that which is passing at a 
distance, and of which we are only 
informed at intervals of time; that 
we are not wont to interfere in de- 
tails with respect to which we can 
be but imperfectly informed. But 
the electric telegraph will bring 
everything before us piecemeal, We 
shall be tempted to criticise parts, 
and even minute parts ; we shall never 
have a whole brought at once bodily 
before us. And whilst there will 
be, in nearress of time, an irresistible 
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temptation to criticise passing events 
in detail, there will be, in remote- 
ness of place, a necessary source 
of imperfect information. Prompt 
judgment on passing events may 
be advantageous, but rash judg- 
ment is a mighty evil; and where 
ignorance abounds, rashness is sure 
to be the concomitant of prompti- 
tude. We must remember, John, 
that whatever the electric tele- 
graph may do for us, it does not 
place us on the spot. This mighty 
agent is said to “annihilate space.” 
But this is a figure of speech which 
will not bear much sifting; and 
what I am most afraid of, with re- 
spect to the electric telegraph, is a 
state of things which will encourage 
interference, and vastly increase your 
presumption, without at the same 
time increasing your knowledge. For 
God’s sake, John, resist the tempta- 
tion to bring public opinion to bear 
on passing events, with which the 
electric telegraph can make you only 
imperfectly acquainted. As soon as 
you place the government of India 
in the hands of the House of Com- 
mons or of the Zimes newspaper, 
you have signed the death-warrant 
of our Anglo-Indian Empire. 

This much with regard to mea- 
sures. A few words now with regard 
to men. I believe, John, that future 
generations of your children will 
use, without knowing their origin, 
as household words, that celebrated 
telegram, ‘Take care of Dowb.” 
If there had been no electric tele- 
graph to the Crimea, we should 
never have heard of that kindly ex- 
hortation. Now, with my dying 
breath I warn you to beware of 
aristocratic influences. I am not 
pri judiced against the aristocracy. 


The aristocracy of England has 
sent forth some of the best and 
ablest public servants which the 
worl! has ever seen. But my em- 


pire, John, was won by the middle 
classes, and by .the middle classes 
maintained, and I have never yet 
found them wanting. I have never 
sought, I do not seek, to uphold any 
exclusiveness of caste; I only con- 
tend for a clear stage and no favour. 
I have been charged with nepotism, 
I know. But what haveI done? I 
have sent my friends, or my friends’ 
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friends, to India, and have left them 
there to take their chance. I have 
sent out writers and cadets to India, 
but they have owed nothing to me 
but their initial appointments. [ 
have not interfered with their subse- 
quent promotion. It has been my 
standing rule, John, to leave to the 
authorities in India the distribution 
of the loaves and fishes. If the sons, 
the nephews, the grandsons, and 
other relations, of my directors have 
succeeded better than other men 
(I merely put the case hypotheti- 
cally), it is for reasons on which I 
shall presently enlarge. They take 
a deeper interest in India; they are 
less strangers and foreigners in the 
land than men of other antecedents, 
But men of this class have never 
owed their advancement to the in- 
terest of Leadenhall Street. If El- 
phinstone and Metcalfe had come, 
like Munro or Malcolm, from a 
counting-house or a sheep-farm in 
Scotland, they would have made 
their way to the same eminence. Say 
what you will about my nepotism, 
John, the best men under my rule 
have ever found their way te the 
best places. Has the world ever 
before seen such services as the civil 
and military services of the East 
India Company? Alas, John, I 
must ask, is the world ever likely to 
see such services again? Never ; if 
you once suffer the Treasury or the 
Horse-Guards to look upon the great 
field of Indian patronage as a source 
of Parliamentary strength or aristo- 
cratic provision; if Dowb is to be 
taken care of, or India is to be 
Hayterised ; the pith and marrow of 
the Indian services are gone for ever. 
Think seriously of this, John. The 
electric telegraph, if you are not 
watchful, and are not resolute, will 
mightily promote that kind of inter- 
ference which is known by the pame 
of jobbery. The loaves and fishes 
are now Gistributed in India before 
we know at home that they are in 
the market. But before long, if you 
do not take heed, John, the telegraph 
will be continually flashing to India 
such messages as this—“ A Suddar 
Judgeship is vacant—take care of 
Dowb.” But time is fleeting; my 
hours are few; I must pass on t0 
other matters. 
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There is one thing, among others, 
John, against which I would warn 
you—and that is, what you are wont 
sometimes to call your “ good Eng- 
lish spirit.” I. like your patriotism, 
John—I like your pluck. You have 
many good and noble qualities, and 
I would not wish you to think mean- 
ly of yourself. The self-respect of 
nations is a great thing, but it has a 
tendency to inflate itself into pre- 
sumption ; and there is often an arro- 
gance in your tone, and an exclusive- 
ness in your manner, which would 
be ridiculous if they were not dan- 
gerous. You sometimes think, I am 
afraid, Jolin, that all the world was 
made for you. You go among a 
strange people, and you are angry 
because their ways are not your ways; 
you think that they are little better 
than brute beasts, because their cus- 
toms differ from your own. If you 
carried a hump upon your back, John, 
you would think every man deformed 
without a similar excrescence. If 
you had but one eye, John, you would 
treat binocular vision as a national 
offence. If you wore a tail, you would 
regard it as the type of an exceptional 
civilisation. 

It is this intense self-appreciation, 
John, which makes you so indifferent 
a citizen of the world. Whilst your 
unappeasable enterprise and your in- 
domitable energy make for you new 
homes in every corner of the globe, 
you can seldom make yourself at 
home without first expelling the old 
inmates of your new dwelling-place. 
Where you colonise, the aborigines 
disappear. In India, you do not at- 
tempt to colonise; and you never 
make yourself at home. But you 
carry the same exclusive, absorbing 
spirit of self-assertion with you. The 
millions by whom you are surround- 
ed exist in your imagination only 
for your use. There they are, so 
many “niggers,” John—so many 
“black fellows” to work for you, 
to fight for you, to die for you, to 
render up their substance to you, to 
be shaped according to the rule and 
plummet of your home-bred notions. 
All that belongs to them is wrong, 
all that belongs to you is right. You 
cannot for a moment divest your- 
self of your individuality, and look 
at the questions before you from 
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any other than your own point of 
view. “India for the English” is 
your cry. The children of the soil 
have long been in your estimation so 
many stocks and stones. Men fresh 
from England, with hot English blood 
in them, are prone to violence; and 
hundreds, who would not lift up their 
hands against an English beggar in 
the street, have been wont to strike 
their Mohammedan and Hindoo ser- 
vants as though they were beasts of 
burden or mere insensate machines. 
They who are ordinarily considerate 
in their language and their demean- 
our towards the natives of India, 
are men who have resided long in 
India, who know the people, and 
who speak their language; or those 
who, lacking much Indian  ex- 
perience, are moved by the tradi- 
tions at which, John, you are prone 
to sneer. You talk about offices 
in India being heirlooms in certain 
families; you say that you wish 
to see new names in the lists of 
the Indian services; and that you 
would fain see those services over- 
borne by an independent European 
community. My exclusiveness has 
ofter excited your vehement indig- 
nation. Your theory was right, John. 
But, practically, this exclusiveness 
had its uses. There was a tradi- 
tional interest in India—a -tradi- 
tional kindness for the people kept 
alive in many families. It was no 
uncommon thing for a young civilian 
or a young, soldier, on landing in 
India, to be met by one of the native 
servants who had dandled him in 
his boyhood, eager to see “ Harry 
baba,” and, perhaps, to follow his 
fortunes. Youths of this stamp, 
born in India, and taught to look 
to India as their future home, if not 
somewhat denationalised, John, were 
at all events less encumbered with 
the national-self-love of which I have 
been speaking. Their good English 
spirit did not teach them to hate or 
to despise the “niggers.” They had 
learned better thoughts and better 
feelings from their parents. It is 
not from the mouth of the “old 
Indian,” even now, that you will 
hear the people of India, as a na- 
tion, sweepingly condemned. 

Now, what I am afraid of, John, 
is, that under the new system a new 
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race of men, without any of these 
old traditions and family ties, will 
make their way to India, with new 
English notions, and that of these 
notiofis one of the most prominent 
will be that a common detestation 
of the natives is the paramount duty 
of every Englishman. It is true that 
many dire atrocities have been com- 
mitted during the past calamitous 
year. It is natural that we should 
hate these iniquities, or even the 
perpetrators of these iniquities; but 
to hate a whole nation is a very dif- 
ferent thing. When we consider the 
immense population of India, and the 
small proportion that has actually 
risen against us, we cannot but re- 
gard the active hostility, out of which 


these atrocities have proceeded, 
as of an_ exceptional character 
—why, then, should it influence 


our feelings towards the great mass 
of the people? I confess, John, that, 
in spite of all that has happened, I 
have a kindness towards the people 
of India; and a profound conviction 
that, if you do not entertain similar 
feelings of kindness, you will never 
be able to govern the country. You 
must look to this, John. You have 
first to tread out the smouldering 
fires of rebellion, and then it must 
be your great work to quench the 
animosities which have been awak- 
ened, and restore the confidence 
which has been broken, by the un- 
holy strife of the past year. Your 
message to all your children, John, 
must be simply this—‘ Let love 
abound.” But it cannot abound so 
long as you entertain, and teach your 
sons to entertain, this ridiculously 
exalted opinion of your own merits. 
At the bottom of all true charity 
there must needs be a well-spring 
of humility. Mistrust yourself, then, 
John. Think whether all this would 
have happened in India if you had 
been the faultless monster which you 
believe yourself to be. 

But I am not going to open old 
sores, John. You may have been to 
blame—I may have been to blame. 
What it most behoves us now to re- 
gard is the Future. There is an 
evil, and a remedy must be applied. 
But what is that remedy to be? I 
know that you are ready with an 
answer, John — “ Anglicism ;” — on 
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a large scale, Anglicism ;—English 
troops; English law; English lan- 
guage; English religion; English 
everything. Turn your millions of 
Hindostanee subjects into English- 
men, and all will go well. My dear 
John, you cannot turn them into 
Englishmen, You must be content, 
for many a long year, to see them 
what they now are. Keep back from 
Anglicism. The less obtrusive, in the 
present stute of affairs, ‘that you 
make it, the better. English troops 
you must have; but you can never 
hold India by the brute force of Eng- 
lish troops. It is not the physical 
strength, it is the moral impression 
of the dominant race to which you 
must trust for the retention of your 
hold upon .the country. Nobly, 
John—gloriously, John—have you 
shown them, during this last cala- 
mitous year, what a handful of this 
dominant race can do against teem- 
ing thousands of subject mutineers, 
Never have the fortitude, the perse- 
verance, the indomitable energy, the 
mighty patience of the Anglo-Saxon 
race been so signally demonstrated in 
the face of such gigantic difficulties, 
And the triumph, which, under Pro- 
vidence, will ere long be complete, 
may make you, if you use the oppor- 
tunity wisely, even stronger than 
before, 

Use it, then, wisely. Throw away 
utterly the thought of ever ruling 
such a country by an overawing dis- 
play of military force. Having ex- 
hausted your mother country, John, 
you may indent upon your colonies 
for the raw material of soldiers; and 
you may exert yourself to keep up 
an unextinguishable hatred between 
race and race; but, relying upon this, 
John, you must at last be driven 
into the sea. Keep up such an Euro- 
pean force in India as the exigencies 
of your own country will allow you 
to do, but only that your clemency 
may not be misinterpreted into weak- 
ness. You can best afford to be 
merciful, you can best afford to be 
tolerant and conciliatory, when you 
stand in such an attitude of strength 
that mildness cannot be mistaken 
for cowardice, or forbearance for in- 
decision. Having shown what you 
can do, John, you may gain credit 
for not doing it any more. There- 
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fore, I say, keep up your military 
strength, but use it only under great 
provocation. I say this, not with- 
out a pang. An European army of 
forty or fifty thousand men, not sus- 
tained by the excitement of active 
service, must needs be a mighty evil. 
Physically and morally it must dete- 
riorate. But great as is the evil, in 
such a state of things it is a hundred 
times better than the alternative, 
which is simply that fifty thousand 
Europeans should be kept in India, 
like cheetahs in a cage, to hunt down 
the frightened children of the soil. 
I know that there are Englishmen 
boasting of their true English spirit, 
who would rub their hands with de- 
light at such a spectacle, and exclaim 
exultingly, “See how the black beg- 
gars run!” But I cannot too often 
repeat, that the encouragement of 
such a spirit as this would do more 
to sacrifice our dominion in India 
than anything that could possibly be 
named. 

Now, after your English hatred, 
John, I must talk to you of your 
English greed. This is of two kinds 
—national and personal. I grieve to 
say, that of late years, under my 
tule, there has sprung up a class of 
Anglo-Indian politicians, hot for the 
annexation, the absorption of the 
native states, who believe that the 
security of England in India lies in 
the continual extension of her fron- 
tier. Unhappily, John, many of the 
members of this schoo] are very able 
men, and some, too, are very good 
ones. But, believe me, it is a bad 
school. Its theories must be ex- 
ploded, its practice must be reversed, 
if you would long retain your empire 
in the East. If the wishes of this 
school had been fulfilled—if its ad- 
vice had been followed—no human 
power would have enabled you suc- 
cessfully to resist the mutiny of the 
Bengal army. Humanly speaking, 
John, you have been saved by your 
alliances with the few remaining na- 
tive states. Let the few which now 
remain, remain for ever. Do not seek 
to weaken, but to strengthen them. 
Let them feel that the main source 
of their stability is the permanence 
of your rule. Respect their rights; 
tolerate their failures; and, above 
ail, do not test them with the gauge 
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of your own exclusive theories. Do 
not think that whatever you do is 
best, because you understand it best. 
There are different roads towards the 
same goal; and it does not follow 
that the only safe one is that which 
you are accustomed to travel. Shoes 
and stockings are doubtless com- 
mendable institutions; but there may 
be conditions of society in which they 
are only intolerable bores. 

Stitle that ery of “India for the 
English.” Do not suffer the doctrine 
which it expresses to make way, any 
more in its personal than in its na- 
tional acceptation. Do not think 
that the country was given to us 
only as an outlet for English enter- 
prise and a field for English industry. 
These things, in due moderation, may 
be advantageous to India; but your 
first care should ever be, John, the 
employment of the people. I see 
that your present notion, however 
paradoxical, is, that whilst depriv- 
ing the upper and middle classes of 
India of all lucrative employments, 
you should extend by every possible 
means the market in India for your 
own wares; in other words, that you 
should find purchasers among the 
very people whom. you are depriving 
of the means of purchasing. If you 
want to open out new markets in 
India for your manufactured goods, 
you must elevate, not depress, the 
upper and middle classes. But what 
is now the cry, John? More Eng- 
lishmen. Everywhere, more Eng- 
lishmen in the public service; more 
Englishmen in the law-courts; more 
Englishmen to develop the commer- 
cial resources of the country, and even 
to become possessors of the soil. But 
do you think, John, that the people 
of India are more likely to reconcile 
themselves to your rule, when they 
find that the recent crisis has only 
given an increased impulse to the 
usurpations of the white man; that 
the subsiding of the waters of rebel- 
lion will be followed by a flooding 
in of hungry Englishmen? At any 
period this would be viewed with 
anxiety and alarm by the people of 
the country; but at the present 
time, when the animosity between 
the two races is at its height, it can- 
not but be regarded as a menace, and 
in all human probability will practi- 
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cally be much more than a menace. 
Be sure, John, that this animosity 
must be allayed before any new influx 
of Europeans into India can be other- 
wise than perilous in the extreme. 
Send out more of your children if 
you will, John; but be sure that they 
go forth in a spirit of peace and good- 
will towards men, whatsoever their 
colour, and whatsoever their creed. 
Teach them that their true interest 
lies in the elevation, not in the depres- 
sion of the people, and that they can 
rule them better by love than by fear. 
Send them forth as friends and coad- 
jutors, not as enemies and usurpers; 
and if they cherish in their hearts 
the lessons which you have taught 
them, you may find that there is 
room enough for all. But I fear that 
the national mind, John, is not yet 
in a fit state for such an experiment. 
I fear that some years must elapse 
before any influx of independent 
Europeans into India can be any- 
thing but a new source of difficulty 
and danger. 

And now, for time presses, to an- 
other and still graver matter. Our 
own blessed religion is very dear to 
us. Our hearts tell us that it is right, 
John—our heads tell us that it is 
right; but the false gods of the hea- 
then are dear to them too. Their 
grotesque idols of wood or stone are 
not, in their eyes, monstrous abomi- 
nations of folly or impiety. They 
reverence their ancestral faith after 
their kind. In the very cruelties 
and barbarities of their dreadful su- 
perstitions, they see the grandeur of 
the hero and the martyr above all 
the folly and the crime. It is very 
right that we should pity them for 
this; it is not right that we should 
loathe or condemn them. There is a 
sincerity in some falsehoods greater 
than in many truths; and this sin- 
cerity, at all events, we may respect. 
We know that the greatest service 
that we can render these people, in- 
dividually and nationally, is to sub- 
stitute a living saving faith for the 
falsehoods to which they so blindly 
cling. And what is thus said pri- 
marily of the Hindoos, as of the great 
bulk of the people, may be said with 
equal truth, mutatis mutandis, of 
the smaller body of Mahommedans. 
There is no question upon this point, 
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John. The question to which I de- 
sire to draw your attention is simply 
whether it is in accordance either 
with justice or with policy that the 
British Government in India should 
in any way use its authority for the 
conversion of the people, by direct or 
indirect means, to the religion of 
Christ. 

You must not misunderstand me, 
John. Upon this greatest of all great 
questions, we know what we mean 
better, perhaps, than we are able to 
express it. ‘Neutrality in matters 
of religion” is a common phrase in 
our state papers, and to this neutral- 
ity it has been said that the British 
Government in India is pledged. 
This neutrality is called my tradi- 
tionary policy—‘“the traditionary 
policy of the East India Company ;” 
but only so far as neutrality implies 
non-interference, can it be said that 
the British Government in India is 
neutral. The British Government in 
India supports a state church. From 
the revenues of India it pays a large 
number of Protestant and some Ro- 
man Catholic chaplains. It gives 
large salaries to bishops and arch- 
deacons, and contributes to the build- 
ing of Christian churches. So far as 
the assertion of its own Christianity 
goes, the Government is demon- 
strably a Christian government. 
Ever let it remain so, John. Never 
have a church less, or a chaplain 
less, than you have now. Worship 
your own God in your own way. 
The natives of India, whether Hin- 
doo or Mahommedan, will not grudge 
you that privilege. They will neither 
respect you less, nor love you less, 
for demonstrating that you have 4 
religion of your own, and are ni 
ashamed to acknowledge it; but be- 
yond this you cannot, as a Govern- 
ment, proceed with justice, and you 
cannot proceed with safety. In 
every other respect than in the main- 
tenance of a church for your own 
Christian people, you are bound to be 
wholly passive. 

It is easy to enunciate propositions 
of this kind; but they require a large 
amount of explanation, if one would 
not be misunderstood. I concur in 
the opinion, which Lord Stanley 
meant to express, when he told 4 
missionary deputation, a few weeks 
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ago, that there are certain universal 
and immutable principles older than 
any forms of existing belief. Taken 
literally, this may not be theologi- 
cally correct: for Revelation assures 
us that “ Jn the beginning was the 
Word.” But the “primal duties 
shine aloft like stars,” and the 
brightest of them are Justice and 
Truth. Now, assuredly it is not 
just to play the part of the icono- 
clast, literally or figuratively, in the 
dominions which we have acquired 
in India; and it would be egregi- 
ously false to do so after the de- 
clarations we have made. We have 
pledged ourselves, as a Government, 
to leave the people in the undisturbed 
exercise of their several religions. 
What can be more emphatic than 
the declaration in the preamble to 
one of the regulations of 1793, which 
says that “ The many valuable 
privileges and immunities which 
have been conferred upon the natives 
of these provinces, evince the solici- 
tude of the British Government to 
promote their welfare, and must 
satisfy them that the regulations 
which may be adopted for the internal 
government of the country will be 
calculated to preserve to them the 
laws of the Shaster and the Koran, 
in matters to which they have been 
invariably applied, to protect them 
in the free exercise of their religion, 
and to afford security to their per- 
sons and property.” This has not 
been revoked, John, and the new 
Act under which you are abgut to 
govern India in the Queen’s name, 
declares that “all acts and provisions 
now in force under charters or other- 
wise shall continue in force” until 
otherwise enacted. But it is not 
upon any especial enactment that I 
take my stand, John. The people 
of India have, in a variety of ways, 
directly and constructively, been told 
that they are to be left by the British 
Government in the free exercise of 
their several religions; and any sort 
of interference by the State, for the 
suppression of the popular faith and 
the substitution of its own, would be 
a revolution of a solemn engagement 
which nothing could justify. 

Of the danger, at any time, of a 
departure, on the part of Govern- 
ment, from the system of neutrality, 
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not a doubt can be entertained. But 
a hundredfold greater the danger in 


such a conjuncture as this. I am 
almost ashamed, John, of enunciat- 
ing such a commonplace. Yet the 
conduct of a large number of most 
respectable people at the present 
time, demands that this most pal- 
pable fact should be iterated and 
reiterated in the most unmistak- 
able manner. There is a loud cry 
from Exeter Hall for a more demon- 
strative assertion of Christianity in 
India on the part of the State. I do 
not know very precisely what it is 
that these good people require. 
haps they do not know themselves. 
But I do know that not only have 
designing persons in India—the fos- 
terers and agents of the great rebel- 
lion — assiduously endeavoured, by 
means of proclamations and circulars, 
widely distributed among the people, 
to influence their passions by declar- 
ing that the British are intent on the 
destruction of their ancestral faith, 
but that the belief thus encouraged 
has taken deep root, and that one of 
our most solemn duties, at the pre- 
sent time, is to extirpate it. That 
those who have already disseminated 
false reports of the intentions of 
the British Government, and have 
watched the terrible success of such 
dissemination, will take advantage 
of the transfer of the government 
from my hands to those of the Crown, 
to spread alarming reports of the in- 
tentions of the new Sircar to convert 
the people to Christianity, is a con- 
jecture that may be safely enter- 
tained. Beware then, John, lest you 
do anything to countenance the lies 
which your enemies are spreading. 
The change of government is to be 
proclaimed to the people with all 
convenient despatch. If that procla- 
mation does not contain a distinct 
and emphatic declaration that the 
people are to be left as heretofore to 
the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their several religions, I tremble for 
your future, John. 

Your own good sense tells you 
this. Do not be turned away from 
your purpose by the exhortations 
even of those whom you properly 
respect. I do not sneer at the people 
who tell you otherwise; I in no wise 
condemn them. Doubtless they are 
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sincere. Doubtless they are moved 
by the best and purest intentions. I 
should be ashamed of myself, John, 
if I questioned or doubted it for a 
moment. But many excellent and 
pious men, whose devotion to the 
Christian cause has been seldom or 
never equalled, have held that it is 
the duty of the British Government 
in India to abstain from interference 
in matters connected with the con- 
version of the people. This was the 
opinion of the late venerable Bishop 
Wilson, a man of a truly apostolic 
nature. “I would not have you,” 
he, wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
with reference to that statesman’s 
address on the freedom of the press— 
“JT would not have you, as a Govern- 
ment, say a word more than your 
reply does on Christianity, involved 
as it is inseparably in the Euro- 
pean knowledge, civilisation, and im- 
provement, which you so justly extol 
and put forward. Chistianity is the 
affair of the ministers of religion, 
under the general eye of the civil 
Government.” He knew that Govern- 
ment would only defeat its own 
object—the object of every Christian 
Government and of every Christian 
man—by making any display of its 
desire to see the people converted to 
Christianity. In the eyes of a people 
so habituated to despotism, the ex- 
pressed wishes of a government are 
nothing less than their avowed inten- 
tions. They cannot, in such matters, 
associate an idea of forbearance with 
the declared will of a powerful govern- 
ment. In the sie volo they hear the 
sic jubeo. You must, therefore, John, 
not only be careful in what you do, 
but in what you say. Do not deny 
your religion—honour it by all pos- 
sible means; but proclaim to the 
people everywhere, and let your 
servants proclaim it wherever they 
go, that the British Government in 
India adheres to its ancient princi- 
ples, and that the people of India are 
to be allowed to remain in the free 
exercise of their religions, without an 
attempt being made by the State to 
convert them, either by open or in- 
sidious attacks upon their faith. 

Do not sneer, John, at my “ tra- 
ditiopary policy.” If I had observed 
any other policy, far less would have 
been done in the way of conversion 
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to the Christian faith. The neutral- 
ity of Government is the best safe- 
ground of private missionary enter- 
prise. Every wise missionary, John, 
will desire the Government to be 
perfectly quiescent. I have always 
felt this in my heart of hearts. When 
people were reproaching me for throw- 
ing impediments in the way of the 
conversion of the heathen, I always 
consoled myself with the reflection 
that no other course would do so 
much as that which I had marked 
out for myself, to promote the even- 
tual success of missionary operations, 
With the same hope, nay, in the same 
belief, I have adhered to my original 
policy ; and I solemnly exhort you, 
John, to adhere to it, as that which 
of all others will tend more surely to 
the eventual spread of the kingdom 
of Christ. I look upon those who 
offer you different advice, John— 
whatever may be their intentions, 
and I repeat that I do not question 
their purity—as the real enemies of 
Christianity. I have nothing to say 
against private missionary enter- 
prise, wisely conducted. If ne in- 
discreet, over-zealous efforts irritate 
the minds of the people so as to 
bring about a dangerous state of 
public feeling, I have nothing to say 
against their operations. On the 
other hand, I shall ever rejoice in the 
success of their laudable endeavours. 
But unless the Almighty works a 
miracle in our behalf, and inclines 
the hearts of the people to receive 
the truth meekly and gladly, we 
must trust to gradual advances, and 
look for slow successes, and be con- 
tent for a while with such harvests 
as have hitherto blessed our efforts. 
You must remember, John, that 
caution, at all times desirable, has 
been rendered a hundredfold more 
desirable by recent events. But 
there are many who appear to think 
that this is the time for throwing 
aside all caution. It would seem 
from some recent demonstrations, 
that as soon as ever the great mu- 
tiny is quelled, a vast flood of Chris- 
tian missionaries is to be poured 
over the land. At any other time 
I might not have regarded this with 
much anxiety; but I am afraid that 
such a movement, John, will be 
identified in men’s minds with the 
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change of Government, and that the 
whole will be regarded as a vast 
design for the destruction of the 
national faiths. Let me entreat you, 
therefore, to endeavour to moderate 
for a time the missionary ardour of 
your children. If they yield to their 
impulses, however holy, rashly, and 
unreflectingly, they will assuredly 
overleap themselves, and fall on the 
other side into a sea of calamitous 
failure. And then, John, alas! for 
Christianity ; alas! for India; alas! 
for England. 

The subject is so important, John, 
that you must bear with me yet a 
little longer. You will have to con- 
sider, on taking charge of my old 
empire, not only whether, in the as- 
sertion of your Christianity, you shall 
go further than I have gone, but 
whether you shall go so far. I have 
all my life been exposed to charges 
of a very opposite kind. It has been 
said, on the one side, that I have 
brought on the great disaster in 
India by disregarding my Christian 
obligations ; and it has been main- 
tained, with equal force of diction on 
the other side, that I have precipi- 
tated the calamity by the indiscreet 
zeal with which I have attacked the 
religious and social] institutions of the 
people. I have at the same time done 
too little and too much; but I am used 
to this two-handed abuse, and I can 
brave it as patiently as I bear all 
the rest, Now, on calmly thinking 
over the past, John, it appears to me 
that if I have erred on either side, it 
has been on the side of innovation. 
It is very probable that some of the 
things which I have done in the 
cause of humanity or the cause of 
truth—or rather the aggregate of all 
that I have done—may have excited 
the alarm of some of the influential 
classes, and so, directly or indirectly, 
helped to evolve the late terrible 
crisis. But I do not counsel you to 
go back; I only counsel you to go 
forward, slowly and warily. The 
mighty trouble which has fallen 
upon us, John, must necessarily re- 
tard the progress which I had hoped, 
two years ago, would advance more 
rapidly than ever. But what has 
been done, John, do not think of 


undoing. Do not yield to any kind 
of clamour. Cling to your own 
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course of neutrality as a State, but 
do not be tolerant only of evil. I 
know the difficulty of your position. 
Whilst one party is tugging at your 
gown, eager, in effect, to persuade you 
that it is your duty to deprive all 
idolatrous institutions of the endow- 
ments which they enjoyed before we 
set foot in the country, others are 
vehemently exhorting you to deprive 
all the Christian servants of the State 
of liberty of conscience, by passing a 
bill of pains and penalties against 
all the officers of Government who 
outwardly connect themselves with 
missionary institutions. Do neither, 
John. Be just alike to heathen and to 
Christian men. Let the people enjoy 
undisturbed their temple property ; 
let them perform their religious cere- 
monies without let or hindrance ; let 
them know that the British Govern- 
ment allows them the amplest free- 
dom of religious action; but let 
Christian men, whether servants of 
the State or not, so long as they do 
not in any way identify the State 
with their measures, or use the weight 
of their official authority, follow the 
guidance of their own consciences, 
and as private members of the great 
Christian commonwealth serve their 
God in their own way. Let your 
language be as that which the won- 
drous Atlantic Telegraph used in its 
first ever- memorable message— 
“Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good-will towards 
men.” You may glorify your God, 
John, and maintain peace and good- 
will among men, if you will refuse to 
listen to the advice thrust upon you 
from either of these two extremes. 
Then some wise people will tell 
you, John, that you must “ abolish 
caste.” They might as well tell you 
to abolish colour. Caste, I know 
well, is a gigantic evil ; too gigantic 
to be put down by a stroke of the 
pen. What you have to do is to 
render it as harmless as_ possible. 
Now, this is to be done not by Force, 
but by Tact. They will tell you that 
you “ must not recognise caste in the 
army.” Some mean by this that 
you are to enlist no high-caste men ; 
others, that you are to compel high- 
caste men to do things in violation of 
their caste. But this will never 
do, John. When you reorganise the 
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Bengal Army—and reorganise it you 
must, for you can never hold India 
without it—you may declare posi- 
tively and specifically what you in- 
tend to exact from every soldier 
entering your ranks. If high-caste 
men (and you must not be led away 
by the outcry against them to be- 
lieve that they are not excellent 
soldiers)—if high-caste men, I say, 
then choose to enter your service, to 
rub shoulders with men of low 
caste, and do whatsoever they are 
called upon to do within the sphere 
of their military duty, take them, in 
fair proportion with others, mix them 
all up judiciously together, and do 
not fear the result. Let every sol- 
dier know, before he enlists, what he 
may have to do, and where he may 
have to go; tell him that such and 
such are the conditions of his ser- 
vice, and that you will only enlist 
men on such conditions. If, then, he 
subsequently alleges the existence of 
easte as a reason for not fulfilling 
these conditions, he breaks his en- 
gagement with you; and, in fact, re- 
sistance to your orders is mutiny. 
You will be perfeetky justified then 
in saying that you will hear nothing 
about caste; that he entered your 
service with his eyes open to the 
consequences; and that if he has 
brought himself into trouble, he has 
only himself to thank for the dilem- 
ma. Now, so fur as you may call 
this abolishing caste, do it; but you 
can donomore. Do not, therefore, 
attempt to do more. Above all, do 
not look upon caste as something 
which henceforth you are to consider 
it either a virtue or a pleasure to 
outrage. It may be foolish—it may 
be mischievous—it may be the 
source of much difficulty and much 
danger; but you must remember, 


John, that you have something 
very much like caste in your 


own country ; and what would some 
of your high-caste children say if they 
were to be told that they could never 
again wear the uniform of her Ma- 
jesty without first of all serving so 
many years in the ranks, or so many 
years before the mast. It sometimes 
seems to me, John, as though caste 
were made more of in your army 
than in mine. You imust remember 
that the whole tendency of our rule 
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in India has been to lower the posi- 
tion and the influence of the upper 
classes; and that men who enter the 
ranks of our army in India are, 
many of them, far higher relatively 
in the social scale than the people 
who recruit our regiments in Eng- 
land. If we are to adopt measures 
for the exclusion of high-caste men 
from the army, what are we to 
do with the men thus excluded? 
Every year as our empire has ex- 
tended, it has become more and 
more difficult for the upper classes to 
obtain honourable and _ profitable 
employment; and now you are talk- 
ing of making even high caste a bar 
to military service. Now, my no- 
tion is, John, that henceforth, in- 
stead of being more a leveller than 
you have been, you ought to endea- 
vour to be less. I know that my 
servants, with the best possible in- 
tentions, have for many years endea- 
voured to raise the many by degrad- 
ing the few. Their sympathies have 
been with the millions, not with the 
oligarchy; and the upper classes 
have been generally depressed. I 
am not sure, John, that this system 
has answered even in the man- 
ner intended; that it has increased 
the happiness and the prosperity 
of the great mass of the people more 
than if due regard had been paid 
to the interests of all classes. This 
suggests a large question, John, upon 
which I cannot now enter; I only 
caution you not to feel sure that the 
ruin of the few will advance the pro- 
sperity of the many. This is in some 
sort a digression; for I am speaking 
now more immediately of caste. But 
the same spirit, John, which makes 
you a leveller in one case, makes you 
a leveller in the other. You havea 
general grudge against the upper 
classes. Take heed how you indulge 
it. It is out of the bitterness which 
this feeling excites that sanguinary 
mutinies arise, John. Caste is an 
evil which you must prepare yourself 
to tolerate. Obviate its inconve- 
niences as best you can, by inoften- 
sive measures; but long years must 
elapse, John, before it will cease to 
be a motive power too strong for you 
to resist, and too strong for you to 
attempt to resist without precipi- 
tating a sanguinary failure. 
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And now, John, hear my last 
words. I commit to your hands a 
mighty trust, a gigantic responsibi- 
lity. The task which lies before you 
js self-imposed; and therefore the 
greater the disgrace of failure. You 
have forcibly wrested from me the 
empire which I won in spite of my- 
self. No one, with any knowledge of 
my antecedents, believes that I ever 
desired to bethe masterof twohundred 
millions of Asiatics. In the old times, 
my instructions ever were, “ Do not 
fortify, do not fight.” Circumstances 
over which I had no control com- 
pelled my servants to fortify and to 
fight, and so, little by little, my em- 
pire has sprung up, and my Govern- 
ment has been the growth of circum- 
stances. If I did not rule my empire 
successfully, there was little shame 
in my want of success. I did my 
best as a ruler, though it was my am- 
bition to be simply a trader., You 
took from me my trade, and told 
me only to govern. For a quarter 
of a century I have given myself 
up undividedly to the work of gov- 
ernment; and now, because that has 
happened to me which has happened 
to every Indian Government, you 
have been pleased to say that I have 
failed. If I had failed, we should 
not now be masters of India. You 
have been pleased also to say, that 
when my troubles came upon me 
I was found wanting, that I was in- 
competent to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which stared me in the face. 
Well, John, that charge has been 
investigated. One of your own Par- 
liamentary tribunals has sifted it to 
the bottom; and the result is, that 
I have not only been honourably 
acquitted, but that I have left the 
court carrying with me the com- 
mendations of my judges. I believe 
that a vast army has never been 
shipped to, and landed on a foreign 
shore, and never pushed up to the 
scene of action, with such a wonder- 
ful display at all points of the highest 
administrative efficiency. Be candid, 
John; think of the past, and tell me 
whether your servants would have 
done it better. 

sut now that I commit to your 
hands the empire which Providence 
committed to me, I do so, hoping, 
praying for your success, I have 
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done my best—do now your best. 
May the Almighty bless your efforts, 
and may your best be better than 
mine. I have given you my most 
solemn advice. Ihave pointed out 
to you the rocks on which you are 
most likely to go to pieces. I have 
indicated the peculiar difficulties 
which will beset the new system 
of Indian government which you have 
been pleased to inaugurate—difficul- 
ties partly the growth of that system, 
and partly the growth of the circum- 
stances out of which the great 
change has arisen. Ponder diligent] 
and earnestly what I have said. 
They are the last words of one 
who has done great things in his 
day, and to whom history will do 
ample justice. I do not ask you, 
John, to think kindly of me when I 
am gone. I know the place which I 
shall hold in the great chronicle of 
nations. My fame, proudly and con- 
fidently, I bequeath— 


“To Memory, and Time’s old daughter, Truth.” 


You may regret me when I am gone, 
John—-perhaps not ; but whatsoever 
may be in the great womb of the Fu- 
ture, nothing can take from me the 
glory of my Past. The empire of the 
East India Company is a great fact, 
which generation after generation, in 
every quarter of the globe, will con- 
template with reverential wonder. 
You may keep it, or you may lose it, 
John; but you cannot take from me 
the glory of having been, under Pro- 
vidence, the founder of that empire. 
The Past is everything to me; the 
Future is everything to you. Think 
solemnly upon that Future. Be reso- 
lute; be calm. Above all, resist po- 
pular clamours—or rather, the cla- 
mours of selfish classes, Do not suf- 
fer India to be governed by a series 
of concessions to interested cries. 
You have a hard part to play, John. 
Play it bravely, Your work, for some 
time to come, must be a work of 
continued resistance. Think, in quiet 
hours, of what I have said to you; 
and if you regard my counsel as ho- 
nestly as it is given to you, be sure 
that some day you will bless the 
memory of 
Joun CoMPAnNy. 
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THE COMMONS AT CHERBOURG. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


In a Letter to the Right Honourable the Eart or Trur Brug, Admiral of the —~, 


How it fared, my dear Lord True 
Blue, with your Lordships, in your 
Chamber, during the last few weeks 
of the Session which closed on the 
2d instant, I cannot tell; but can 
I ever forget how it fared with us 
faithful Commons, who sate so much 
more, and —may I be forgiven for 
saying it--worked so much harder, 
than did your Lordships? We were 
all under the same roof, all tenants 
of the same gorgeous structure, it is 
true, and all in equal dire proximity to 
the greatest open sewer the world ever 
saw; but consider how we worked— 
as, indeed, did your Lordships also, 
during the last few days of your ses- 
sional existence—double tides ; from 
twelve o’clock at noon till four in the 
afternoon, and again from six o’clock 
in the evening till one, two, and half- 
past two o’clock the next morning! 
Then I, for instance, would crawl 
home some two miles, and, catching 
a few hours’ sleep, plunge in the 
morning into neglected correspond- 
ence, on the surface of which, some- 
how or other, always Jay one parti- 
ticular missive which disclosed the 
words, once, twice, or even thrice 
underscored—“ Most Important! ” 
“ OERTAIN DIVISION !”—-“ When 
your attendance is most earnestly 
and PARTICULARLY requested !| ”— 
“ Other important business also is 
on the paper,” &c. &c. &c. Thus 
urged, down to the house you went, 
walking, if a little less fatigued than 
usual; and on your arrival, were 
instantly encountered by the deadly 
stench which you had tried to for- 
get on quitting it that morning. 
“Isnt it horrid ?—How good you are 
to come!” would faintly whisper an 
anxious but pallid Whip; then hur- 
rying off to say the same to another 
of those obedient to his skilfully- 
applied thong. As you approach- 


ed the door, behold the two jaded 
janitors, growling while you passed 
them, “* Worse than ever!”—to which 
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you nodded acquiescently, with your 
handkerchief to your nose. In their 
boxes these two grim functionaries 
sate, cadaverous, tired, and apparently 
too much exhausted to hinder any 
one from entering; or how was it 
that that strange gentleman con- 
trived to slip in the other morning 
between two members ?——You entered 
the House: all was languor and 
nausea. The windows were opened, 
but, thank Heaven! you saw calico 
screens outside them, incessantly 
moistened with a solution of chloride 
of lime, serving to intercept a little 
of the putrid odours which would 
otherwise have entered. There sate 
the once puissant Serjeant-at-Arms 
in his awful chair; but if you 
looked at him, you saw that he evi- 
dently had no longer strength to take 
into custody either disorderly member 
or stranger, even with the golden 
prospect of fees for the very briefest 
occupation of his hospitable dun- 
geons. There, too, sate Mr. Speaker 
himself, august personage, manifestly 
sinking under the pestilential exha- 
lations, vinaigrette in hand, and in 
incessant use, his heart sinking within 
him as he every now and thenreflected 
on the residence which was being pre- 
pared for him at the edge of the 
reeking sewer outside, prepared, too, 
as he grieved to think, with such 
aggravating splendour, to be so soon 
dimmed and sullied by the noisome 
vapours ever streaming into its mag- 
nificent chambers. Hence you could 
understand the sudden interest he 
would manifest in any discussion on 
The Great Nuisance, started by an in- 
dignant member,and the stern “Order, 
order!” with which he was guarded 
from the slightest interruption in the 
course of his just denunciations! As 
for ourselves, we were all, oblivious 
of party, interchanging bits of cam- 
phor (of which a huge fragrant lump 
lay before the clerks at the table),and 
the use of smelling salts, aromatic vine- 
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gar, eau-de-Oologne, and lavender and 
other waters, the sweets of which were 
soon lost and overpowered. Look 
up above to the glittering brazen 
trellis-work, partially concealing our 
fair lady - visitors, whose curiosity, 
however, soon sank under the odours 
of the place; and by-and-by you 
might see and hear them rustling 
quicker than they had entered through 
the quadrangle — delicately chisel- 
led nose, and lips hid beneath gos- 
samer handkerchief —to their car- 
riages. Look next at the Fourth 
Estate, ranged in grim array imme- 
diately below the ladies’ cage; see 
them, with desperate air, attempting 
to fix their attention on the lively 
orator below, so as to be able best to 
condense his half-hour’s eloquence 
into a single sentence, into which a 
“hear!” could not by possibility be 
inserted, nor ‘‘ hear” nor “cheers” 
appended to it! Some folding their 
arms in defiance, and all turning up 
their noses, in conspicuous disgust, 
not at us, either silent or loquacious, 
statesmen, but at the air we breathed! 
In short, matters were getting to a 
pretty pass with Three out of the 
Four Estates of the Realm, who were 
sinking into a sort of lethargy or col- 
lapse, which was not, however, the 
case with all their number. These 
were fine times for somebody, I war- 
rant you! What was the members’ 
extremity, was the Ministers’ opportu- 
nity. Everybody was plainly indif- 
ferent to everything, or nobody was 
pleased with anything, which the 
Government naturally understood as 
signifying that anybody might do 
anything, and that everything was 
pleasing everybody; and they were 
consequently pleased with everybody 
and everything, gathering golden 
votes on every side. Was ever 
Ministry in such luck? The demure 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
trusty myrmidons of the Treasury 
wisely resolved to make hay while 
the—stench lasted; and it was won- 
derful how Bill after Bill was whisked 
along through all its stages, and how 
item after item in the Estimates 
— thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, millions — 
slipped down into the Treasury bag, 
unchallenged except by a growl or a 
snap from our two exhausted finan- 
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cial watch-dogs on the right and the 
left hand respectively of the Speaker’s 
chair; but nobody seemed to hear, or 
at least to care for them. In a word, 
the reeking river was doing his work 
bravely ; and when he had got nearly 
far enough through it to admit of the 
maneuvre being safely adventured 
upon, the astute Earl who leads 
your Lordship’s House instructed 
his equally astute lieutenant in ours, 
to occupy and amuse us all with a 
project for cleansing the river! This 
set us all in an instant to work, every 
one eagerly following his nose into 
drains and culverts, losing him- 
self in pleasant intercepting sewers, 
and tumbling about in refreshing 
streams of deodorised sewage; the 
Minister contriving quietly, the while, 
to give a finishing touch or two to his 
neat: little Indian, and one or two 
other small Bills of the same kind; 
the House all the while thinning 
visibly and rapidly. Some left, say- 
ing that they had done their duty; 
others, that come what come might, 
they neither could nor would stand 
it any longer. So you heard on all 
sides incense - breathing mention of 
“my yacht”—“ the Mediterranean” 
— “Switzerland” —“ the moors” — 
among those noble, right honour- 
able, and honourable members, whom 
Heaven had blessed with the means 
and opportunities for so enjoy- 
ing themselves. ‘“ And whither go 
you ?” I inquired of a distinguished 
yachtsman sitting next to me— 
“ Why, I’m thinking of a cruise east- 
ward, after Cherbourg.” “ Oh, 
youre going to Cherbourg ?”—* Of 
course Iam; wouldn’t miss it for the 
world! Good night—or rather, good 
morning. I wish I could prevail on 
you to go with me.” I shook my 
head, and was roused a moment from 
my reverie by the faint languid voice 
of the stately tenant of the chair, 
just finishing the little significant 
formula “that this Bill do pass / 
Those who are of that opinion say 
Aye! Those who are of the contrary 
opinion say Vo / The Ayes have it ;” 
I having been one of the Noes, who 
had thus lost his little opportunity 
during the colloquy aforesaid’! So 
the Bill has become an Act now, 
adorning the Statute-Book of the 
realm me invito! It was at that 
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moment ten minutes to two o’clock 
A.M.; & row of yawning reporters 
were in the gallery, and two patient 
strangers in the one opposite, pre- 
vented from saying or doing any- 
thing irregular, if they had been so 
minded, or physically capable of it, 
by an attendant himself almost 
asleep. In the House, there sate Mr. 
Speaker, the everlasting three clerks 
at the table, and five members, in- 
cluding those of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and Opposition. Having 
wound up my watch, and having a 
pleasant long walk homeward in 
prospect, I took off my hat, walked 
down to the floor, and bowing to the 
Speaker, was passing the chair where 
sat our excellent Deputy Serjeant- 
at-Arms—his wearied principal had 
been in bed at least twenty minutes 
—who beckoned to me, and whisper- 
ed, “ Well—what do you say? Are 
you for Cherbourg? Got my letter!” 
“ No.” — “ Well, you will when you 
get home. I hope you'll go! Good 
night!” And so we parted, with 
sympathetic yawns. <As I passed, 
the senior doorkeeper ventured with- 
in the inner door. “ Only three mem- 
bers,” quoth he. “I dodeclare! There 
goes the Speaker, and I think it’s 
time too.” Then rushing outwards, 
he shouted impetnously the usual 
“* Who goes home?” * In three min- 
utes’ time the coast was cleared of 
exhausted officials and attendants of 
every description, and I fairly started 
homeward. So little impression had 
our Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms’ invi- 
tation made on my jaded sensoriwm, 
that I must own I[ had forgotten 
all about it, till 1 found myself the 
next morning, about twelve o'clock, 
sitting in one of the recesses in the 
lobby “to the right,” emptying my 
pockets of papers and letters of all 
kinds, to see which would bear going 
unanswered a little longer! One of 
these documents was that to which 
the Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms had 
alluded, and intimated that as many 
members as wished to go to Cher- 
bourg might do so, on paying the 
sum of £5 for the whole trip; the 
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Directors of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Navigation Company hav- 
ing offered the use of their ship 
“Pera” gratuitously. 

Sore short time afterwards, I 
found myself standing beside the 
chair of the Deputy Serjeant, who 
good-humouredly tendered me _ his 
refreshing vinaigrette, and said, 
“ Well — you're going, of course ? 
Depend on’t, you’ll never have such 
another opportunity—the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold a joke to it! Come— 
take a ticket!” 

“ Ah, it’s all very well; but I re- 
collect a certain expedition of the 
two Houses that didn’t turn out 
quite so well——” 

“Why, you forget we arn’t going 
in a Government ship again? Hard- 
] 1” 

. “T shall never forget the ‘ Transit’ 
and ‘ Perseverance.’ ” 

“Nor shall I; and that’s what 
everybody says! But this is a very 
different affair altogether! Besides, 
what’s five pounds? Only think!” 

“Hem!” I exclaimed, with half a 
whistle. 

“TJ shall put your name down. 
There’s , and , and —— 
going; and he named such a nun- 
ber of good men and true, that I be- 
gan to feel much force in what he 
said, and told him I would make 
up my mind during the day; deter- 
mining, in the mean time, to sound 
as many brother members as I could. 
The first was a very distinguished 
one; but what said he in answer to 
my question—“ Are you going?”— 
“NotI! I don’t want to pay five 
pounds for three days’ illness. I’ve 
already told Gossett I shan’t go.” 
This was not very encouraging. “I 
should have gone with you,” said 
No. 2; “but I’ve got a berth in my 
brother’s yacht, and he’s going. It 
will be well worth seeing, I can tell 
you.” Various “ soundings” of this 
kind, taken in the House—in the 
lobbies—in the library—in the din- 
ing-room — in the smoking-room, 
those infernal regions which | never 
enter but in quest of some friend, for 











* This relic of good old times indicates those when personal safety required 
members to accompany their Speaker, and themselves keep together, as long as 
practicable, when localities and certain other matters were of a nature different 
from those at present in existence, 
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a moment — left extremely doubtful 
the:course I should take. But at 
length, about eleven o’clock that 
night, a fumous orator crossed over 
from below the “Opposition” gang- 
way, and, sitting on the steps beside 
me, said—‘“They tell me you're 
thinking of going to Cherbourg. If 
you are, I will go too, and L 
has promised to take care of us both 
all the way, so that we shall have no 
trouble. I don’t half like it, as I’m 
a ticklish sort of a sailor—but I don’t 
mind.” 

“Are not you afraid of not coming 
back? If any of those horrid French 
Colonels .” His smile, hereat, was 
a little picture—* Eh?” 

“Well—we'll risk even that, Say the 
word. If you go, I go. How is it?” 

Tian.” 

“So do I;” and the matter was 
settled. We resolved to give the 
Government no more trouble, but 
allow them to prorogue on the ensu- 
ing Monday, to admit of our starting 
for Southampton on the ensuing day. 
But surely the Government ought to 
make me—thought I—some little 
return for this favour; so I modestly 
intimated to the two Secretaries of 
the Treasury, over three glasses of 
Seltzer water at the refreshment 
stand, at two a.m. the next morning, 
that I thought my five pounds was 
exactly the sort of thing that the 
secret-service money was meant to 
meet. Nothing could be more civil 
and hopeless, however, than the 
shrug and shake of the head with 
which the application was received 
by those unctuous fanctionaries. In 
vain I pressed to know what they 
did with the secret-service money? 
“If we told you,” whispered one 
of them, with charming jauntiness, 
“it would not any longer be ‘ secret 
service.’” I shortly afterwards asked 
the late Whig Secretary of the Trea- 
sury the sane question; but all those 
gentry were evidently in league; for 
he also said, with a solemn smile, 
“Tt always was, and it is, and it al- 
ways will be, seeret service!” So 
within twelve hours’ time I handed 
a cheque for £5 to Captain Gos- 
sett; received my ticket; and from 
that moment dignified myself with 
the reflection that I was, in my own 
little way, going to enact a part in 
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the History of My Time. And,{to 
be sure, Monday the 2d August, 
when we gleefully turned our backs 
on the laborious, eventful, but un- 
fragrant Session of 1857-8—the first 
of the Fifth Parliament of Her most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
had its own historical suggestiveness, 
with reference to the great and fickle 
nation which at present owns Cher- 
bourg; for on that very 2d August, 
twenty-eight years before, had oc- 
curred the abdication of Charles 
X., the last reigning prince of the 
thrice-expelled and _ thrice-restored 
House of Bourbon. ‘Tis impos- 
sible to resist glancing hastily down 
the brief succeeding interval, crowd- 
ed with such big events, as history 
has not often to tell in so short 
a time. We see installed, a week 
after the abdication of Charles, the 
representative branch of the Orleans 
family, in the person of Louis Phi- 
lippe, as “ King of the French ;”— 
himself abdicating, eighteen years 
afterwards, to die in exile in Eng- 
land; monarchy thereupon abolish- 
ed and France declared a Republic, 
with Louis Napoleon for its Presi- 
dent, who, within three short years, 
was appointed such for a period of 
ten years; universal suffrage esta- 
blished; a new order of things inaugu- 
rated; all traces of “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” obliterated—the famous 
idolised Trees of Liberty hewn down 
and burnt; a still newer form of 
government established in the begin- 
ning of 1852; that again changed, 
a restoration of the empire effected, 
and Louis Napoleon, all within the 
same memorable year, declared Em- 
peror, assuming the title of Napoleon 
IIL, and shortly afterwards miracu- 
lously escaping repeated infernal at- 
tempts at assassination—linked in 
close and faithful alliance with our- 
selves, in the prosecution of one of 
the greatest wars in which we were 
ever engaged; and here are we, the 
faithful Commons of staid and stern 
England, embarking, the day after 
the anniversary of the first of this 
grand series of events in French his- 
tory, to witness our Queen a willing 
guest of the aforesaid French Empe- 
ror; the august spectatress of his in- 
auguration of a stupendous “sTAND- 
ING MENACE” to old England, as 
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nine-tenths of her subjects believe 
it: divers old ladies, moreover, dis- 
turbed by heavy misgivings that 
treachery is meant, and that Her 
Majesty —God in Heaven bless and 
protect her!—may find herself sud- 
denly numbered among the captive 
monarchs, of whom history tells pen- 
sively. 

To be sure, there were some of us 
whose courage might well ooze out 
after the manner of Bob Acres’, when 
we recollected the part which we, 
the saucy Commons, had ventured to 
take in the matter of the Conspiracy 
Bill, when we said, “We'll have 
none on’t;” that we were among the 
ninety-and nine who—— 

But behold—Southampton, sir!— 
“Impossible! We can’t have got to 
Southampton already!” said the 
merry carriageful of Senators in 
which I sate, all of us having chat- 
tered, and laughed, and told interest- 
ing stories, and been very witty, with 
a dash of pathos to give zest to our 
fun;—but so, in sooth, it was. At 
Southampton we were, and the Phi- 
listines were upon us, till we felt the 
effects of the provident care of our 
Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms; for lo! 
three of our own police travelled with 
us who knew every one of our pre- 
cious faces, and eke could add our 
names to them? When they called 
out mine, to tell me that my carpet- 
bag was safe, it produced no sensa- 
tion whatever, as I perceived with 
certain inward feelings. But when 
they called out the names of certain 
personages whom I accompanied, it 
was, I must acknowledge, somewhat 
different. Wherefore I took care to 
stick to them in the crowd, and so 
have reflected upon me a ray or two 
of the respect due to their well-earned 
parliamentary position. A few min- 
utes’ hurried walk brought us in sight 
of the dock, the approaches to which 
were crowded with curious specta- 
tors, through whom the police made 
a clear path for us—the last detach- 
ment of the adventurous Commons; 
for it seemed that a goodly number of 
our brethren had travelled by earlier 
trains, and were on board, anxiously 
awaiting our arrival, and the sound 
of the bugle which should announce 
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dinner. It had been ordered for eight 
o’clock, of which it now wanted only 
afew minutes; but these sufficed to 
fill us with admiration of our trans- 
port, as it lay moored to the dock-side, 
The ‘*Pera”—which has its name 
henceforth associated with the Com- 
mons, or strictly speaking, certain of 
them, and Cherbourg—is a magnifi- 
cent screw-steamship, 336 feet in 
length, 42 in breadth, its engines being 
of 450 horse-power, and tonnage 2620, 
It has accommodation for one hun- 
dred and thirty-two first class, and 
thirty-two second-class passengers. 
Including the captain, five officers, the 
purser, surgeon, and six engineers, 
the stewards, and the band, the total 
number of the crew is one hundred 
and thirty-two. Its average speed is 
about twelve knots an hour; and the 
three thousand miles* intervening 
between Southampton and Alexan- 
dria are traversed by the “ Pera” in 
little more than, on an average, ten 
days. To a nautical eye, the figure 
and proportions of this fine vessel 
must give great satisfaction; and I 
could only have wished that they had 
been scanned on the present occasion 
by the critical eye of my Lord True 
Blue. 

Our luggage duly deposited in our 
cabins—mercy on us! what a iulti- 
tude of sword-cases, hats, &c., aimed 
at contingencies which might never 
arise, indicating the presence of many 
military and naval officers, and still 
more formidable deputy lord-lieu- 
tenants; and our hasty ablution 
ended, hark! the shrill cheery sound 
of the dinner-bugle. And behold, in 
three or four minutes’ time, to the 
air of “The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
Jand,” played by the capital band of 
the “ Pera,” some hundred gentlemen, 
noble lords (about whom a word by- 
and-by), right honourables, honour- 
able, honourable and gallant, and 
honourable and learned gentlemen, in- 
cluding our Deputy-Serjeant, Chap- 
lain, the Clerk Assistant, Mr. Speak- 
er’s Secretary, a Committee Clerk, 
and the ship’s officers, taking their 
seats facing each other, at two long 
tables traversing the whole length 
of the spacious saloon, upwards of 
seventy feet in length! The muni- 





* Exactly, 2972 miles. 
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tions of dinner warfare,—hark to 
the incessant explosions of champagne 
corks impatient for action!—were 
abundant; our conversation full of 
instructive hilarity! We ventured to 
laugh at the apprehensions of our 
friends on shore; we forgot our re- 
spective party names, cries, and prin- 
ciples ; we dismissed our recollection 
of the great sewer which washed the 
great house we had quitted the day 
before, and thought only of the sweet 
Southampton water, and the bright 
bine rippling and dancing surface of 
pure sea with which our eyes were 
to feast themselves for the coming 
three glorious days, and for which 
we prepared ourselves by free but 
not intemperate recourse to cham- 
pagne, hock, and claret, in which we 
drank each other’s health individu- 
ally, then the health of our Queen, 
and our respective constituents, be 
they many, be they few, and without 
regard to party. Heaven bless her, 
and all hers—them, and all theirs— 
ourselves, and all ours;—and the 
Emperor, as he may behave himself 
—his Empress, and all “his’n.” But 
—ah! ha!—will he let us come 
back? or will there be EIGHTY-FIVE 
new writs moved for in our absence, 
under the Act of last session, for so 
many having accepted the office of his 
imperial majesty’s tenant-inspector of 
dungeons? ‘Come, come, Admiral! 
we look to you to protect us. I—and 





I—and I—went on the faith of our 
admiral’s presence. You must look 
after us.”—“So I would, if you'd 


give me a fleet, and let me stay be- 
hind, to see which way you get in, 
and how quickest to get you out. 
But our friend here will cut down 
the estimates.’—“ No, no! I’ve 
come here to be cured of that—to 
judge for myself—seeing and hear- 
ing is believing; a glass of wine with 
you, Admiral.”—* We’d better let the 
General join us, I think; for both 
services are concerned.” 

Sach sinall effervescence over, the 
more sagacious and far-seeing of us 
entered upon discussions of a most 
profound character; speculating on 
the hidden objects of the Emperor in 
giving, and the policy of our Queen 
and her ministers in accepting, the 
memorable invitation, which had 
brought so many of us to witness the 
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eventful meeting, and its immediate 
result. As far as I dare humbly 
attempt to do justice to the masterly 
and far-sighted views which then 
found utterance, they were to the 
following effect .... As for . 
he thought that—while, on the one 
hand, it was possible,.... on the 
other, it was not to be expected ... 
that . .. . But, on second thoughts, 
I will not rob my brother statesmen 
of the right to enunciate their opi- 
nions in another place, at the open- 
ing of the next session—if we are 
then in a position to resume our 
seats! 

Certain inspiriting sounds over- 
head brought the remainder of us on 
deck—as if the dreaded din of the 
division-bell had summoned from 
smoking and dining-rooms into the 
House—and there—’T was 10.30 P.M. ; 
we were still moored to the shore, 
and could see a goodly number of 
folk of both sexes, standing as near 
tous as they were allowed; cigars 
were puffing on deck in all direc- 
tions; the band played merrily; the 
sounds of jig, and fling, and reel, 
instinctively and irresistibly com- 
municated motion to the feet of even 
the most staid and unlikely honour- 
able members of all parties—accord- 
ing, that is, to Punon and the Papers, 
as we learned upon our return! 
Nay, it was also said that with in- 
strumental, mingled vocal harmony, 





from such throats as remained un- 
impaired with incessant “ hear, 


hear!” elsewhere. Js it not writ- 
ten in “ Punch?” And has it not 
been circulated everywhere, and be- 
lieved everywhere? Who could 
have imagined that Mr. Bray, the 
superintendent of our own _ police, 
and his brace of lynx-eyed detectives 
—who know, as they justly boast, 
the face of every honourable member, 
and the real and reputed thief in the 
metropolis—would have allowed that 
hump-backed, sly, satirical old sinner 
to slip in among us, and tell, in his 
own way, with vivid accuracy, what 
he so distinctly saw not, nor heard? 
Would that the usually keen eye of 
our Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms had 
been upon him! Methinks I see the 
little terrified old fellow standing 
trembling at our bar, to answer for so 
gross a breach of privilege! 
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But be that as it may, Lord True 
Blue must be content to take mine as 
the only authentic account of what 
did, and did not, occur during the 
ever-memorable expedition which I 
have undertaken to record. I took 
my place on the poop, and looked 
down on the cheerful scene, in cheer- 
ful mood; noting how the House 
had resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole House, for the purpose 
of—pace Regine !—forgetting the 
Queen’s speech, and everybody and 
everything to which it related. The 
scene below me, visible every now 
and then, more or less distinctly, 
through the shifting clouds of cigar 
smoke, was picturesque. Those who 
can do this, thought I, can do any- 
thing! So, full of heart and hope 
for the morrow, and trying to realise 
to myself the distinguished part which 
we were doubtless to play in the 
superb spectacle looming in the dis- 
tance, I stepped down the steps to the 
deck, and thence to my snug berth, 
winding up my watch exactly as the 
two fingers stood at the figure xu. In 
five minutes’ time 


“TI to the world, the world to me, was 
naught.” 

At a quarter before five o’clock next 
morning, I woke, and rubbed my 
eyes, to be quite sure that I knew 
where I was. L. was dressing; and 
told me that R. had been up for an 
hour, and was on deck, with the new 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 
—‘Oh!” quoth L., “ what a lovely 
morning! Here we are, water smooth 
a3 glass, and we cutting along through 
it at the rate of twelve or thirteen 
knots an hour.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Exactly opposite the Needles.”— 
On which I jumped eagerly out of 
bed, my forehead, in doing so, receiv- 
ing a slight hint of a berth being 
above me, and stood at the port-hole, 
gazing with delight at the scene with- 
out. Atthat time last year my whole 
family had established themselves for 
the autumn at that very spot, from 
which every other day they sent me 
charming and refreshing descriptions 
of the locality which I was destined 
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not once to see! To enable my com- 
panion to complete his toilet, I sallied 
forth in quest of a bath, if such 
there were, and found one at a few 
yards’ distance. Ilaving pumped an 
ample supply of water from the sea, 
through which we were passing so 
smoothly and swiftly, into a commo- 
dious marble bath, I eagerly immersed 
myself, and never so thoroughly en- 
joyed salt water before. How long I 
should have continued there, I know 
not; but a somewhat peremptory 
tapping at the door intimated that 
some other honourable Member was 
waiting for a private audience of 
Neptune. As quickly as_ possible, 
therefore, I made way for my suc- 
cessor, and gave such accounts during 
the day as led to a result which I 
might have foreseen; for the next 
morning, when I stole forth again to 
approach the briny Presence Cham- 
ber, I found the door beset by a vari- 
coloured dressing-gowned throng of 
statesmen, each apparently wishing 
it to be believed that he had been 
waiting there longer than any of his 
honourable brethren! As for me, I 
resolved to have my bath, if I lay in 
bed till everybody else had had his, 
and my patience was rewarded at 
the end of an hour and ahalf.* This, 
however, is anticipating, but it serves 
to show the evil consequences of 
thoughtlessly disclosing the existence 
of the aforesaid luxury! “It is never 
too late, nevertheless, to mend,” says 
an accomplished novelist. 

Shortly before seven o’clock I made 
my appearance on deck, and hasten- 
ing to the lofty forecastle, felt the 
full freshness of the morning breeze, 
which only slightly ruffled the blue sur- 
face of the water. Blue was the sky, 
blue was the water, freshening and 
inspiriting the whole scene, to those 
whose minds and bodies had been so 
long overtaxed as those of the party 
now on board. About a dozen of 
them were up and stirring; some 
sitting reading, others promenading 
the spacious and lengthy deck, one 
or two whifling cigars on the poop. 
With the exception of a shadowy 
outline of the extremity of the Isle 
of Wight, and a telescopic glimpse 





* There were three or four baths; but consider that the water had to be 
pumped in for each, and the number of bathers. 
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of Alderney, we were ont of sight of 
land, and steering direct for Cher- 
bourg; our glasses intimating that 
some half-dozen white sails, dis- 
tantly visible, were also bound to 
our destination. “Iwas a moment of 
quiet delight, in which the mind in- 
stinctively turned from an oppressive 
past to an immediate future of plea- 
sant expectation—from St. Stephen's 
and its fetid contiguous stream, to 
Cherbourg and its flashing waters. 
However it may now or hereafter be 
with Monsieur, John Bull is so thor- 
oughly at home on the sea that he 
regards it as his own. How he 
stands erect and firm, and treads the 
deck of great or little craft, with an 
air of right and resolute authority! 
To descend to more homely matters, 
however, visible on descending from 
the forecastle—there behold, in snug 
shed, our cow, chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies, little dream- 
ing of the distinguished party to 
whose breakfast she was to contri- 
bute! Nearly opposite was the pen 
which afforded somewhat straitened 
quarters for four or five sheep; while 
some hundred or two of ducks and 
hens were disposed along each side 
of the adjoining deck; all giving one 
the cosy notion of our being victualled 
for a voyage! But there are other 
live beings stirring. Behold our Ad- 
miral, and three of our Generals, 
standing apart, holding a council of 
war! And by-and-by, the bugle, and 
breakfast! That over, the deck shortly 
afterwards may be supposed to have 
exhibited a striking sight, worthy of 
the practical powers of “ our special 
correspondent on board the ‘ Pera!’” 
But none such there was: our dis- 
creet and considerate Deputy-Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, anxious to secure 
complete freedom from observation, 
and entire abandon, to those who 
had so long sate under the unwink- 
ing and oppressive scrutiny of twenty 
pair of Argus-eyes in the gallery im- 
mediately over Mr. Speaker’s chair— 
had courteously declined a courteous 
application made by the reporter of 
at least one leading London news- 
paper. For aught I know, had he 
been perched anywhere in_ the 
shrouds, he might, or might not, have 
said something of this sort :— 

It was evident that something im- 
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portant was going on; for, as if by 
common consent, cigar after cigar 
disappeared, and Honourable Mem- 
bers gradually collected themselves 
together near the gangway. The 
sight of so many “ wide-awakes,” 
aided by every imaginable colour 
and shape of travelling-attire—varied 
by plain hats, white and black, and 
medest travelling-caps of every hue 
—was most imposing! Many coun- 
tenances spoke eloquently of a long 
and exhausting session, sallow as 
they were and haggard with unceas- 
ing attendance on divisions and— 
the smoking-room; but it might be 
deemed intrusive to specify indivi- 
duals. It seemed to be generally re- 
marked among Honourable Members 
that their Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms 
had made so skilful a selection, that 
the “Pera” was at that moment 
freighted with representatives of all 
the great interests, all the moral and 
intellectual worth of the nation! 
We noticed Members for metropoli- 
tan and provinciul, county and bor- 
ough, great and small, agricultural, 
maritime, commercial, and manufac- 
turing constituencies; highly distin- 
guished representatives of both the 
great naval and military services; 
the learned professions (the Church 
being quodammodo represented by 
the pions and accomplished chap- 
lain), the banking, shipping, and 
railroad interests, and all the leading 
manufacturing interests. The Go- 
vernment, the Opposition, and the 
varivus sections of the supporters of 
each, were amply represented, as 
well as every shade of political and 
religious opinions. The Deputy Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms was required, as we 
understood, to report the number 
of Honourable Members who had, 
and to account for those who had not, 
accompanied the expedition, with 
the reasons which had influenced 
them, or at least were assigned by 
them, for not so doing. That respected 
functionary, who wore a wide-awake 
and shooting-jacket, with a glass 
slung over his shoulder, in common 
with every Honourable Member, at 
once mounted on a seat, and taking 
out a paper, read from it a number 
of details, which, from the reception 
of them, must have been very amus- 
ing and interesting to Honourable 
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Members. He spoke, however, in so 
low a tone, that we were unable to 
catch any portion of what he said, 
and no Honourable Member thonght 
fit to enlighten us on the subject. 
Unless, however, we are mistaken, 
he stated that he had no reasons 
which he could venture to offer, why 
Mr. Speaker had not accompanied 
the expedition. It was subsequently 
conjectured, we hear, that he might 
not have been indisposed to do so, 
had he not feared that his presence 
might have given a more definite 
and official character to the expe- 
dition than he or others might have 
deemed advisable. The general re- 
sult was, that the number of Mem- 
bers present was EIGHTY-FIVE—a 
number which might have been very 
largely increased during the last 
week of the session, had the exten- 
sive arrangements requisite then ad- 
mitted of it. Shortly after this it 
was announced that the Government 
had offered the distinguished party 
a Government vessel, but that this 
had been declined, with respectful 
reference to two Government vessels 
called the “Transit” and “Perseve- 
rance”’—names which elicited ex- 
pressions of a very decided character. 

“Tt now rests with the House,” 
said the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, 
respectfully taking off his wide- 
awake (as we understood him), “to 
elect their Speaker for the time be- 
ing.” On which the Clerk- Assistant, 
standing beside him, taking off his 
wide-awake, pointed, silently, to an 
Honourable Member, who proposed, 
and another seconded, a third Mem- 
ber, of dignified and commanding pre- 
sence, and great personal distinction. 
His name was received with acclaina- 
tion, and he was elected unanimously. 

He immediately assumed the place 
from which the Sergeant-at-Arms 
had descended, and called the atten- 
tion of the House to the presence of 
a noble Earl, a member of the other 
House of Parliament, and another 
noble Lord,* a member of neither. 
It appeared that both were per- 
sonally highly acceptable to the 
House: but grave constitutional 
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doubts were suggested by a very 
learned member, who said that it 
might afford a precedent, possibly to 
be followed not slowly hereafter on 
shore, and disturb the long-settled 
relations between the two Houses, 
After adding many weighty argu- 
ments of this sort, which were cour- 
teously listened to, he found the feel- 
ing of the House so strong, that he 
declared the sentiments he had utter- 
ed had ceased to be his own as fast 
as he uttered them, and the two noble 
lords—one of whom was father of a 
noble Jord, who was present, a mem- 
ber of the Lower House—were forth- 
with elected—incorporated body and 
soul with the Commons—nemine 
contradicente, and warmly shaken 
hands with. Shortly afterwards, a 
right honourable gentleman said, he 
begged to ask in what character, or 
capacity, they were going to Cher- 
bourg; and whether any, and, if any, 
what arrangements had been made 
with the French Government, or the 
representatives in France of their own 
(the English) for their reception in 
French waters, or on shore? This 
Jed to an animated discussion; in 
the course of which it was stated, that 
as the utmost possible publicity had 
been given, by the English and for- 
eign press, during the last fortnight, 
to the fact of so considerable a body 
of Members of the House of Com- 
mons going to the fétes at Cherbourg, 
and communication had been made 
to the Foreign Office at home,—the 
British Ambassador at Paris and the 
British Consul at Cherbourg would 
doubtless co-operate with the French 
Government to secure Honourable 
Members the right of seeing what there 
would be no objection to their seeing, 
and going whither there might be no 
objection to their going, offered by 
the French authorities. Ultimately 
the following resolution was adopted: 
—‘ Resolved, that the Members of 
this House, constituted as such, for 
a limited and special purpose only, 
consider themselves, and are to be 
considered by all parties concerned, 
both in England and France, only as 
visitors to Cherbourg, and spectators 





* The Earl of Sheffield and Viscount 


Kingsale. Many other members of the 


House of Lords signified their wish, but at too late a period, to accompany the 
expedition, 
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of the fétes there, in their individual 
capacities as such members, and as 
private gentlemen only; but they 
expect from the British Consul at 
Cherbourg, the attention due from 
him to them and all other British 
subjects.” 

It was further agreed that the fixed 
hours of the ‘‘ Pera” should be observ- 
ed on all occasions as far as practic- 
able; and that the initiative arrange- 
ments for going on shore should be in- 
trusted to the Deputy Serjeant-at- 
Arms. 

It having been ascertained that 
every Honourable Member, and every 
officer and attendant of the House 
present, possessed a passport pro- 
perly vétse’d, the House adjourned 
during pleasure.—If, I say, “* Our Spe- 
cial Correspondent” had been ‘on 
board, and if he had given the above, 
or any such account of what he re- 
presented himself as having wit- 
nessed and heard; whether, in doing 
so, he would have wholly drawn on 
his imagination; or whether his ac- 
count would have been wholly, or to 
any and what extent, based on fact, 
must, as far as this letter is con- 
cerned, continue one of those myste- 
ries which serve to puzzle the unini- 
tiated, and exercise ingenuity in 
squaring statements with external 


probabilities and intrinsic consis- 
tency. However this may be, you 


may regard us as having advanced 
by between half-past eleven and 
twelve o’clock within a few miles of 
the far-famed mysterious French Se- 
bastopol. The weather continued 
bright and beautiful, and the breeze 


yas a little brisker than when we 
started. The gently-sloping shore to 


our right was prettily variegated ; 
while straight before us wus the 
great breakwater—about half a mile 
longer than ours at Plymouth—to our 
left, terminating in a fort, between 
which, and one on the opposite side, 
we had to enter. When within two 
miles or thereabouts, two or three 
fishing-smacks—such they appeared 
to me—put out, and sailed towards, 
and round us, as soon as we had 
slackened steam, and lay to for the 
pilot. Judging from the gestures of 


those on board, they appeared, as 
well they might, struck with admira- 
tion of the ‘‘ Pera.” 


Having received 
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our pilot, we resumed our progress to- 
wards Cherbourg. I took my place 
on the forecastle. What English- 
man could resist a momentary re- 
flection on long-passed events of 
which he was now approaching 
the scene—the bloody conflict be- 
tween the fleets of the two nations 
in 1692, and the destruction of the 
French fleet, forts, and arsenal in 
1758, exactly a century ago? And 
again—what had been since done, 
attempted, and at last apparently 
consummated, by our indefatigable 
and gallant neighbours,—our Queen 
already on her way to assist in con- 
summating their triumph. Most of 
us were collected on the poop and 
forecastle, as we slowly entered the 
mouth of Cherbourg harbour, between 
two forts; I standing close to three 
persons very narrowly and silently 
scrutinising every surrounding object 
on shore and afloat—Admiral Napier, 
General Sir Fenwick Williams of 
Kars, and General Sir William Cod- 
rington. To our left lay, between the 
breakwater and ourselves, in a line 
slightly curved towards us, nine men- 
of-war—eight two-deckers, and one 
three-decker,—-the “ Bretagne,” which 
was at the innermost extremity, all 
dressed with flags. Ahead of us, 
close in to the shore, lay a small fleet 
of gay yachts, destined to be vastly 
augmented in number by the next 
morning; all of them dressed with 
flags, and indubitably English, A 
little to our right, lay the small town 
of Cherbourg, perhaps comparable, 
as seen from the “ Pera,” but disad- 
vantageously, with our Gravesend or 
Worthing, with quays and fortifica- 
tions stretching in every direction. 
With the keen eyes, and with the 
thoughts and feelings of Englishmen, 
we carefully scanned, almost in si- 
lence, each man-of-war as we passed 
them—moored, as I judged, at about 
fifty or eighty yards’ distance from 
each other. At length we took up, 
under, of course, our pilot’s guidance, 
a capital central position, by a white 
buoy, bearing on it the not inappro- 
} , -< vary “ ” 
priate letters very large, “M.P., 
and dropped our anchor. Scarcely 
had we done so, and owned our first 
contact with sound French soil, than 
we saw, With less surprise than satis- 
faction, a boat put off from the 
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nearest man-of-war with an officer 
standing in the stern, and pull rapid- 
ly towards us. How considerate of 
the Emperor, as represented by his 
Admiral! Imagine a naval officer, 
high in the service, despatched, with- 
out an instant’s delay, to recog- 
nise and greet the arrival of so 
many of the faithful Commons of 
Her Britannic Majesty, in French 
waters! We saw, in anticipation, the 
distinguished visitor approach the 
gangway, where most of us should 
be stationed to receive the bearer of 
Imperial courtesies, and uncovering, 
advance to our stately Speaker pro 
tempore, with a gracious courtesy 
peculiar to that gallant people, and 
express the anxious desire of His 
Imperial Majesty to. afford the gen- 
tlemen of that highly-distinguished 
body, the House of Commons, every 
facility for observing and enjoying 
everything and ourselves, &. &c. 
&c.—all which would have been 
received as it ought to have been. 
Bat, alas! the object of our French 
visitor was quite different. We had 
our misgivings, on noting, as he 
drew near enough, the dark frown 
that was on his face, and heard him 
impatiently urge on the oarsmen. 
He ran rapidly up the companion- 
Jadder, and asked, in very broken Eng- 
lish, for the pilot. When that function- 
ary approached him, cap in hand, 
“Vat for, sacré! you put dissip here ?” 
he asked, “ You wrong!” A sharp, 
but fierce, colloquy ensued between 
them, quickly kindling into liquid 
streams of vernacular; so that some 
of the more accomplished among us 
soon found out the true state of the 
case. We were not to be towed into 
harbour and Janded as prisoners ; but 
our enlightened Cherbourg pilot— 
an old , weather-beaten man— had 
brought us up to the place destined 
to be occupied by one of the Eng- 
lish men-of-war; it appearing that 
he had positively taken the “ Pera” 
to be one, not having, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, we being the 
first arrival, scanned minutely our 
very peaceful port-holes! Having 
thoroughly convinced our pilot of the 
enormous delinquency of which he 
had been guilty, the Frenchman 
withdrew, but not till some little 
progress had been made with haul- 


ing up the anchor. And at a pretty 
rate was this operation got through, 
as testified by the time kept by the 
quaint little fiddler who gave them 
the pace. We felt, and indeed saw, 
that we were objects of universal 
curiosity, and perhaps no little 
amusement, partly evidenced by the 
glasses through which the “Pera” 
was peered at from both the men- 
of-war, the yachts, and the forts, 
At length, however, we reached our 
appointed site; once more, down 
rattled the ponderous anchor, and 
there we lay, nearly midway between 
the French men-of-war and our 
countrymen’s gay fleet of yachts, 
capitally stationed to see and hear 
everything we had come to see and 
hear—in fact, ready for anything! 
Well, what was to be done now? 
What boat is that, putting off from the 
pier and pulling straight towards the 
‘** Pera,” and the House she had the 
honour to carry ? Every glass directed 
towards it soon enabled us to surmise 
the approach of Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul, bent on paying instant attention 
to so large a section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commons on their arrival in 
French waters. Imagine the boat at 
length alongside, and a tall gentle- 
manly person in a trice presenting 
himself on deck, in the most respect- 
ful manner, giving us a cordial wel- 
come, and producing bundles of 
tickets and cards of all sorts, placed 
at his disposal on our behalf, by the 
complaisant civil, military, and na- 
val authorities on shore and afloat. 
Now we saw the utility of Consuls; 
and suddenly bethought ourselves of 
the favourable reception we should 
accord next session—always pro- 
vided we were permitted to return 
to England—to a certain Report is- 
sued only a few days before, on the 
27th July, 1858 (there is nothing like 
exactness in these matters), by the 
Select Committee ‘on Consular Ser- 
vice and Appointments.” Fifteen 
members of that committee sate 
twenty-six times, and examined and 
re-examined fifty witnesses; and a 
prominent result of their labours is 
stated to be the necessity of doing 
“that justice to an important branch 
of the public service, which impera- 
tively demanded such a revision of the 
salaries aud emoluments of the Con- 
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sular service, as will place Consuls 
in circumstances consistent with the 
importance of their duties.” Here, 
for instance, was an agreeable gentle- 
man, with a convenient office on the 
quay, and living close at hand... . 
Doubtless all this sounds very well; 
but unfortunately, things as they 
ought to have been, were not things 
as they were. The aforesaid little 
boat soon lost itself in the crowd of 
yachts; no Consul came near us, 
nor sent to us, nor took the least 
notice of us; no Consul had an 
office on or near the quay-side, nor 
any other than his own residence, 
situate at some two and a half miles 
from the town. This pleasant dis- 
covery was made by our indefatigable 
Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, whom we 
had despatched ashore, shortly after 
our arrival, in quest of the afore- 
said obliging and accessible Consul. 
After a broiling walk under a vertical 
sun, and accompanied by those in- 
spiriting clouds of dust in which 
Cherbourg seems to delight, our 
officer found Mr. Consul comfortably 
at home, declaring that he had had 
no “official” intimation whatever 
of our intended arrival, and had had 
no orders to provide for us, and, 
in short, had done nothing for us, 
his fellow-countrymen, among whom 
were, I take leave to say, some of 
the most gallant, distinguished, and 
far-famed men that had ever drawn 
sword or worn epaulettes, Does 
this meet with your approval, Lord 
True Blue? It did not meet with 
ours; and—that I may not again in- 
terrupt the thread of my narrative by 
allusion to this quintessence of indif- 
ference—let me say that the next 
day, possibly having in the interval 
suffered some qualms and mis- 
givings, he made his appearance on 
board the “ Pera,” when there was 
a very thin House, and tried to ex- 
culpate himself—as I heard, but I 
was not present. In consequence, 
however, of his representations, 
another functionary was afterwards 
ordered to attend—to wit, the Under 
Foreign Secretary—our messenger 
having brought him, in obedience 
to our Speaker’s warrant, from his 
comfortable quarters on board the 
English Admiral’s flag-ship. As soon 
as he had recovered his presence of 
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mind, he made certain statements in 
his own defence, which appeared to 
the House to be not in precise 
quadrature with those of the afore- 
said Oonsular delinquent. It was 
evident that there was some mis- 
understanding between them as to 
what had or had not happened be- 
tween them. He was then ordered 
back to his flag-ship. Doubtless the 
gentlemen by this time have had a 
few spasmodic anticipations of what 
may take place in the next session, 
when the Estimates come under 


consideration, and some eighty- 
five honourable members, sitting 


above and below both gangways, are 
there, in pursuance of a very special 
whip of their own—not to speak of 
the slightly different view they may 
be then disposed to take of a certain 
report on Consular Service and Ap- 
pointments, to which, now and here, 
with the grim reticence of one of 
those holding fast the national purse- 
strings, I forbear to make further 
allusions; but surely there is a black 
look-out for somebody or other. Thus 
far concerning one of my order; but 
now as to one of your patrician 
order. Did you ever see or hear of 
a certain Lord Cowley, K.0.B.? He 
is our ambassador at Paris, and has 
been such for the last six years, play- 
ing that brilliant part to the cheering 
tune of eight thousand a-year, with 
which also we, the faithful Commons, 
have occasionally something to do. 
How becoming and graceful his brief 
visit to the “ Pera,” explaining how 
harassed he was on such an occasion, 
as we might easily imagine, but 
assuring us that he had not failed, 
before leaving Paris, to offer sugges- 
tions in the highest quarter as to 
facilities being afforded at Cherbourg 
for so large a number of members of 
the House of Commons, &c. &e. &e. 
But this, again, was exactly the thing 
which might have been, and was not, 
done. I doubt whether this magni- 
ficent employé ever asked which was 
the “ Pera,” or whether a single mem- 
ber of the Lower, or even of the 
Upper, House was on board, in 
modest and not unreasonable reliance 
on the good offices of their highly- 
salaried countryman. 

And for these courtesies we vote 
you money! But wait till next Ses- 
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sion, my Lord Cowley. Yet stay! 
methinks there’s a good deal of heal- 
ing virtue in an interval of six entire 
months! Perhaps during their flight 
our anger may evaporate; but there 
will be a plaguy suggestiveness, too, 
about the items “ Ambassadors’ Sala- 
ries,” “‘Consuls’ Salaries,” when the 
Estimates for 1859-1860 come on; 
and we had on board those who 
concern themselves a little with 
that particular department!  Hav- 
ing made a clean breast of it thus 
fur, let me assure you and our 
countrymen, that the “head and 
front of the offence had this extent 
—no more.” “The Commons, we 
understand, were in high dudgeon 
with somebody or something or other 
at Cherbourg,” said the newspapers. 
Let it not be supposed, however, 
that any one of our large party was 
simpleton enough to look for, or 
dream of, any official recognition, by 
either French or English authorities, 
of those who had expressly disclaimed 
going in any other than an unofficial 
capacity, to enjoy a magnificent féte 
got up by our gallant neighbours, and 
be spectators of the courteous and 
cordial reception of our Queen by 
their Emperor and his crews, troops, 
and people, afloat and ashore. And 
if any one imagines that a single mem- 
ber of that party had any real or even 
imaginary ground for imputing ne- 
glect, or discourtesy of any kind, to 
any Frenchman, private or official, 
in their individual or collective ca- 
pacity, let me assure him that such 
was, such is not the case. It was, on 
the contrary, vastly otherwise. For 
my part, 1 saw everything I had 
gone to see, and chose to see; and I 
wish all our own countrymen would 
take a lesson from the ready and even 
anxious courtesy extended to us by 
every Frenchman, high or low, with 
whom he came in contact, on land or 
water. 

While our Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms 
was on shore seeing what he could do 
for us, we lunched, and then betook 
ourselves to the deck. How charm- 
ing, fresh, and lively, and novel 
everything about us! All round 
our right was the glittering fleet of 
English yachts, fully dressed—their 
flags, with all sorts of devices, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, and incessantly 


fluttering in the breeze. Several of 
them having made out who we were, 
sent boats off to reconnoitre us more 
closely ; and we found that not a few 
noble and honourable friends in both 
Houses had preceded us in their 
yachts, some of them coming on 
deck to exchange cordial greetings, 
Queer old-fashioned fishing-boats put 
off from shore, from time to time, with 
such quaint country folk! all in holi- 
day attire, and sailing round and 
round us with evidently admiring in- 
quisitiveness. There to our left lay 
the nine men-of-war, grimly silent, 
and motionless—not a man visible 
except an officer or two on the 
quarter-deck. The “ Bretagne” lay 
magnificently on the water! As our 
friend, the Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, 
prolonged his stay till we began to 
fear that there might be some mis- 
carriage of the expedition, so far as 
the shore was concerned, we manned 
a boat, and dispatched our Admiral 
to pay his respects to his old friend 
the French Admiral, on the “ Bre- 
tagne.” Methinks I see ours, at this 
moment, sitting astern, in the dress 
which he wears in the Honourable 
House, and taking a pinch of snuff 
with such an air of enjoyment, and 
then waving his hand to us while we 
shouted “Our compliments to the 
French Admiral.” He nodded good- 
humouredly, and was soon on board 
the huge three-decker. He stayed 
so long with his brother tar, and 
our envoy was so long ashore,’ that 
we certainly began to get a little 
impatient, for it was nearly three 
o’clock: the Emperor and Empress 
were to arrive at four; the termi- 
nus of the new railway was, we 
learned, at a considerable distance 
from the quay-side; and we did 
not know what to do to get ashore, 
nor what to do if we had got there. 
We could see, through our glasses, 
the queer old town all astir with 
flags and other indications of re- 
joicing, and the streets and quays 
crowded with people. How tantal- 
ising! At last, however, about half- 
past three, a boat reached us from 
the shore, bringing one of our num- 
ber who had accompanied the Dep- 
uty Serjeant-at-Arms, with the in- 
telligence that he had, after a great 
deal of trouble, found out the Consul3 
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that he would get us tickets to the 
reserved places at the railway sta- 
tion, by the time that as many of us 
as chose had gone ashore; but when 
and where we were to meet was a 
mystery to us. To shore, however, 
several boat-loads of us went, and we 
landed without difficulty, our trusty 
Deputy-Serjeant being there to make 
things comfortable with the autho- 
rities. None of us was required to 
show his passport; I never even took 
mine out of my pocket during the 
whole expedition. And then all of 
us—a pretty goodly number—obeyed 
orders, and followed Mr. Deputy-Ser- 
_jeant till we arrived at a place where 
printed tickets for the reserved places 
were given to each of us, greatly to 
the envy of crowds perspiring and 
panting under the glare and dust, 
and hurried on through continuous 
crowds, till we reached the strictly- 
guarded locality. We found no dif- 
ficulty in reaching the places assigned 
to us—about the centre of a space of 
some hundred or two yards, occupied 
with long rows of forms, on which 
spectators were sitting or standing— 
very many of them English, and we 
ourselves appearing to number some 
twenty or thirty only. Notwith- 
standing the pressure for admission, 
three or four rows of forms were 
almost wholly unoccupied. The 
space on the opposite side of the 
railway was much better filled. 
To our left was the platform, laid 
out as a chapel, with altar and ta- 
pers, on the left side of which were 
two chairs of State; behind which 
stood a glittering crowd of officials, 
conspicuous among them Mr. Wal- 
ewski; and opposite, a full-robed as- 
semblage of clergy and choir, with 
the Bishop of Coutances at their 
head. While we were waiting the 
arrival of the Imperial train, a 
number of men and women were 
busily laying down, stitching and 
tacking together, the cloth and 
carpeting on which the great folk 
were to walk. To our extreme right 
was acrowd of soldiers, and in the 
van, sitting down on some steps, and 
lounging and chatting merrily with 
them, three vivandiéres with sun- 
burnt complexions—wearing broad 
hats with light blue ribbons, dark 
blue tunics, and ample scarlet trou- 
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sers. At length a signal—and offi- 
cers and civilian employés running 
to and fro breathless—soldiers fall- 
ing into line—but it was only two 
pilot-engines: at length, however, 
down came the train for which we 
were all so anxiously waiting. Oh, 
the dreadful, insupportable heat! 
When the Imperial carriage came 
slowly up, the troops presented arms, 
and there was considerable—but to 
my English ears, a sort of constrain- 
ed cheering, except on the part of 
ourselves and brother countrymen 
near us, who cheered loudly. When 
the Emperor alighted, he took off 
his hat, appeared in high spirits, 
and shook hands heartily with many 
around him. As the Empress alight- 
ed, a very loud cheer greeted her, 
which she acknowledged with a 
grace and ease of carriage and 
gesture that were exquisite. Me- 
thinks I see her at this moment, 
parasol in hand, clad in a lilac-colour- 
ed dress, with a charming little gos- 
samer bonnet—turning her lovely 
face now to us on her left, then to 
those on her right, the Emperor 
walking beside her till they reached 
the chapel, when the,cheering ceased. 
They stood slightly in advance of the 
two chairs beside the altar, and re- 
mained standing while the service 
proceeded. Then was heard chant- 
ing; and by-and-by the Bishop, fol- 
lowed by a long train of clergy, ad- 
vanced towards the two engines 
which had first arrived, and had 
since been moved up close to the 
Chapel, that they might receive the 
benediction. Amidst chanting, he 
scattered holy water on each from a 
brush, uttering some Latin words 
which I was too far off to hear ;—and 
just as the procession was returning 
to the Chapel, where remained stand- 
ing the Emperor and Empress, the 
latter playing rather restlessly with 
her parasol—hark! the sudden 
booming of a distant gun! “ Ah, 
ma foi! cest la Reine d’ Angleterre !” 
suddenly exclaimed a lady near 
me: “The Queen! The Queen! "4 
exclaimed many English voices. All 
further interest in the solemn inau- 
guration going on before me, ceased 
suddenly; and I, and most of my 
brother members, forthwith took 
our departure, and made our way 
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through the crowded streets to the 
equally crowded quays, and were 
soon safe again on board our good 
“Pera.” As we approached her, how 
graceful and commanding looked her 
figure and proportions! And close 
by the gangway, there’s the good- 
humoured face of our Admiral to 
greet us—“ Well, my friends,” quoth 
he, “I’ve been on board the ‘ Bre- 
tagne,’ and my friend the Admiral 
and I have arranged the whole thing 
—there’ll be no difficulty whatever, 
to-morrow, about going over the ar- 
senal!” There were not many of 
our party at that moment on deck. 
One, Mr. Attorney-General, was 
strengthening his principles by read- 
ing the Quarterly Review ; another, 
R., deep in the Edinburgh Review ; 
one, G., riveted with Blackwood’s 
Magazine; and another, trying to 
puzzle out the Cherbourg localities 
from a map lying before him. As it 
wanted half-an-hour to dinner-time 
—which was seven o’clock—I betook 
myself to the poop, glass in hand, to 
rest myself, and look out for the 
Queen, who had not yet arrived; 
the gun which we had heard ashore 
having intimated only that the royal 
yacht was in sight. Over the break- 
water, however, were visible rapidly 
advancing masts. The evening was 
one of beautiful tranquillity—the air 
bright and fresh. Boat after boat 
of the ‘‘ Pera” was returning to her 
with members who had been to visit 
their various yachting friends, whose 
gay craft glistened more charmingly 
than ever in the declining sunbeams. 
No noise came from the shore. All 
on deck was quiet ; and the French 
men-of-war lay silent and gloomy 
on the smooth blue water, like 
so .many Mausoleums. At length 
“There comes the little lady,” ex- 
claimed a friend beside me; and in 
a twinkling, round the corner of the 
breakwater glided the “ Victoria and 
Albert,” with the royal standard of 
England at the main, closely attend- 
ed by the towering three-decker, the 
“Royal Albert,” by the “Renown,” and 
ther war-ships—the little “ Fairy ” 
following after; and in an instant 
there was before my eyes the grandest 
sight, and in my ears the most terrific 
uproar, that the one had seen or the 
other heard before. The huge guns 
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from the fort opposite to that by 
which the Queen was entering be- 
gan the cannonade with a tremend- 
ous report, followed instantly by the 
French man-of-war nearest the Queen; 
blaze after blaze, and huge puff after 
puff of white smoke, bursting forth 
furiously with astounding rapidity; 
then the next and the next, and the 
next, as if with a sudden accession of 
savageness, that would annihilate 
whatever was within reach; then a 
prodigious broadside from the “ Bre- 
tagne ;”~-the royal Lady of England 
—shall I not, on board my own 
“ Pera,” say, Mistress of the Seas— 
standing conspicuous, with her hus- 
band and eldest son beside her, 
and gliding calmly alongside the 
monsters vomiting fire and smoke; 
her own sbips of war following 
slowly after, and taking up their 
position in stern silence,—their turn 
had not come yet, but perhaps when 
it did, they might, and I hoped 
would, astonish Monsieur ; — their 
thunder rebellowing from fort after 
fort in every direction, even far in- 
land on shore; then broadside after 
broadside again from the ships ; and, 
amidst all this prodigious uproar, the 
vast hull and masts of the infuriate 
“ Bretagne ” becoming again visible, 
as her smoke cleared off, the “ Vie- 
toria and Albert” took up her position 
near her, followed shortly after, as 
if with jealous solicitude and pro- 
pinquity to their Royal Mistress, by 
the English three-decker and her 
three two-decked companions, and 
the Queen of Englanc was at anchor 
in the French waters. We did not 
require to be stimulated by the 
faintly-heard volleys of cheering from 
the French men-of-war,—we sent up 
a hundred men into our own rigging, 
and from their honest throats, and 
from ours, (see our stout old Admiral 
yonder waving his hat and cheer- 
ing lustily!) burst forth volley after 
volley of English “hip, hip, hip, 
hurra!” As tor me, ’twas not the 
easiest thing in the world to hold 
my field-glass to my eyes, directed 
towards the Queen, with one hand, 
with the other wave my cap, and 
at the same moment cheer at the 
top of my voice: but I did it. 
Then we hear faintly on the even- 
ing breeze, from one of the French 
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ships, “Partant pour la Syrie ;” 


which calls into action our own 
band, with a downright, hearty, un- 
mistakable “God save the Queen,” 
all of us standing uncovered. 
“God bless your Majesty,” quoth 
we; but there’s the dinner bugle, 
and even ardent loyalty like ours 
must dine, but only to strengthen us 
for fresh displays. So down to dinner 
we went,—lI first diving a good way 
down into my carpet-bag to fish up 
something or other to look extra smart, 
in honour of the Queen’s arrival, and 
close propinquity,—and almost all our 
party were assembled, completely fill- 
ing, as usual, the two long tables. All 
in capital spirits! Flashing Cham- 
pagne! Sparkling Moselle! Hock! 
Olaret!—ah, how delightfully cool 
and thoroughly iced !—R., nearly op- 
posite, in great force, and not caring 
a snap of his finger for a million 
French Colonels. We, at that end 
of the table, were in particular luck ; 
for one G. had had the brotherly 
forethought to bring with him a 
splendid haunch of Wiltshire veni- 
son. How many afterwards, when 
they heard of it, regretted that they 
had not done the same. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the 
way dinner wenton. Noone—secure 
in the society of his brethren—cared 
what he, or anybody else, said or did 
on that merry expedition. Every- 
body was in great force; there was 
a pleasant atmosphere of excitement 
diffused around us; for we were 
manifestly in the very middle of 
Great Doings. Just as the abundant 
dessert had been laid on the table, a 
sudden storm of firing from the shore 
led to the question— What’s in the 
wind now?” Up ran a nimble stew- 
ard, and returned to our end with the 
words, “the Emperor embarking to 
visit the Queen !” There was no with- 
standing this; so most of us were on 
deck in a trice, and I soon mounted 
to my favourite poop. And, to be 
sure, the sight was worth the effort. 
The air and water were quivering 
with the incessant discharges from 
shore and ship. This time our Eng- 
lish men-of-war had given tongue, 
and tremendously. I may be mis- 
taken, but it appeared to me that 
the firing from the lower guns of the 
‘“* Renown ” was heavier than from any 
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of the ships in the water. With 
every report from these fearful guns 
our good “ Pera” seemed to vibrate 
under us. But, in fact, a perfect hur- 
ricane of flame and smoke was raging 
all round us. No one that has not 
seen or heard such things for himself 
can form the faintest idea of the 
grand and terrific scene—and pic- 
turesque as grand and terrific. And 
yet, to whom am I writing this, but 
to one who is smiling at the ardour 
with which I am describing the 
mimic scene—to one who has borne 
distinguished part in the stern reali- 
ties of war—when something more 
than powder and blank cartridge 
flew from the gun’s mouth—balls, 
thick and fast as hail, at Algiers and 
Trafalgar! Pardon, therefore, a poor 
lone, half-stunned landsman, who, 
however, will for the future pay very 
particular attention to Naval Es- 
timates! But now good-naturedly 
follow me again for a moment into 
the French waters. As the evening 
breeze swept slowly away the thick 
white smoke enveloping the ships, 
you saw the tops of the masts—then 
the huge hulls—then the rigging, 
swarming w th blue and white fig- 
ures of the tars manning the rigging. 
As for Jack—I mean our own dear 
Jack, not Monsieur’s Jean—he de- 
termined to ontdo himself, and asto- 
nish the Frencbmen: so up to the 
trucks, the very uttermost tip top of 
each mast, he bad swarmed or got 
somehow or other, and standing ap- 
parently on nothing, and holding by 
nothing, he waved with one hand 
his cap, and with the other a flag. 
“ Oome down, come down, Jack! I 
can’t bear to see it! What the 
plague are you holding on by ?” 
“This here’s just the place for me, 
sir—let Mounseer Jack do it if he 
dare.” ‘ He isn’t such a fool.” “ He 
” Another broadside, and Jack 
is last visible waving his flag, and 
no doubt shouting as none but Jack 
can shout, and the sulphurous cloud 
has concealed him from sight! And 





now behold approaching the bow of 
the “Pera” two barges, the first the 
Imperial one, with green velvet awn- 
ing, studded with the golden bees 
Charlemagne—the second following 
close on it, with a crimson silk awning ; 
the former containing the Emperor 
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and Empress, and the latter several of 
the Imperial suite. The brave “ Pera” 
sends up & hundred men into the 
rigging-; her band strikes up Par- 
tant pour la Syrie ; from rigging, 
poop, forecastle, deck, issue genuine 
hearty cheers; the lovely Empress 
bows repeatedly, as does the Em- 
peror, his stern, expressive features 
lit up with excitement. Wrap your 
gay mantle closely round you, fair 
Eugenie, for the evening is chill, and 
you look pale. Don’t start, sweet 
lady! but your barge is approaching 
yonder “Renown,” and her guns— 
there! Bang!—bang! bang! Isn’t 
it awfal? Is your delicate ear critical 
enough to notice the quality of their 
reports? Distinct, sharp, heavy— 
ay, ay! There they are all blazing 
away again, and even my ear is con- 
fused! There’s a broadside from the 
“ Royal Albert,” and it is hidden as 
well asyourselves in the sudden-spread- 
ing white smoke. There they emerge 
again, the trim, tiny craft!—holding 
on their way to the Royal yacht: 
their men pull well, but don’t dip and 
feather their oars @-la-Jack, still they 
get you through the ruffled water ; and 
there stands the Queen of England 
waiting to receive you. A few 
seconds more and they are out of 
sight, having gone round the royal 
yacht: up runs the tricolour, where 
it flutters side by side with the 
standard of old England. Now, ’tis 
the turn of the “ Bretagne.” Well! 
magnificent! They are all bellowing 
away together—hark! the tremen- 
pous report of those three-hundred- 
pounders ?—for such one might fancy 
them—fired from yon forts to my left, 
and which are heard eighty miles off! 
And now, while their flags flutter 
side by side has the Emperor saluted 
the cheek of the Majesty of England ? 
And is the hand ot Eugenie the fair 
pressed to the lips of Royal Father 
and Son? Ido not know—I cannot 
tell how the matter was managed: 
my glass was a good one, but not 
good enough for that; and I don’t 
know even a cabin-boy of the “ Vic- 
toria and Albert,” to tell me. 

Look at those yachts! How love- 
ly! Shall we say that the space they 
cover may be called Neptune’s tulip- 
bed? There are some three hundred 
of them, and there will be five hun- 


dred to-morrow! and (I don’t want 
to say it with the least feeling of 
brag, but fact is fact) every one of 
them English—barring two! 

* . * * 


The breeze comes from that quarter, 
and tells us that there are bands in 
some of these yachts, 

Hollo, Admiral! Do you hear 
what they are playing in that saucy 
little yacht nearest us? 

(Listening) No. 

Rule Britannia ! 

No, are they? It’s deuced impu- 
dent, that; but still I like it, rather! 
I should like to know the name of 
that yacht! Ha, ha! 

Some one here bethought himself, 
and reminded me and others, that we 
had left a goodly array of grapes and 
peaches below, with certain and sun- 
dry black bottles standing sentry over 
them. In truth, the Bordeaux was 
most excellent ; and as it was getting 
rather chilly, and the interchange of 
courtesies between France and Eng- 
land, just met in the waters here, 
mast needs occupy some half-an-hour, 
I felt, with not a few others, a con- 
siderable attractive force downwards; 
and on returning to the saloon, there, 
to be sure, all was uncommonly 
comfortable. The lights were lit; 
heaps of fruit were untouched; so I 
inwardly drank to—The Meeting of 
that moment! So did, I doubt not, 
the thirty or forty of my brethren 
who remained at the table sipping 
their claret; fastidious in the selec- 
tion of a peach, dainty in the matter 
of grapes, chatting on the interesting 
persons whom that saloon had so fre- 
quently seen going to or returning 
from India; then a faint whispering 
speculation as to our Indian future, 
and the working of the new system 
to which we had just set our seal, 
constituting the royal Lady near us, 
in reality, the governor of the swarthy 
millions composing not very far 
off a fourth of the whole family 
of man. There is no knowing to 
what noble reflections this might 
have led, when the sound of hearty 
cheering was heard from the deck. 
The Emperor is returning: France 

is retiring inland, leaving England 
snug in French waters, comfortable 
and secure—musing, it may be, that 
within exactly four days of one hnu- 
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dred years ago,* an English fleet, 
under a certain Lord Howe, was 
thundering in those very waters, 
destroying forts, arsenal, and ship- 
ping,—but rejoicing ardently and 
piously at the different relations ex- 
isting in the present year of grace 
1858. Once more up the ladder and 
on deck, Partant pour la Syrie the 
order of the—night as of the day; 
yonder again, the two large barges, but 
now only indistinctly visible—hear 
the splash of their oars (not, I must 
repeat, so measured and simultaneous 
_as Jack’s—forgive me, dear Lord 
True Blue, but for the life of me I 
cannot help it). The Emperor and 
’ Empress are now allowed to return 
without the deafening roar which 
had accompanied them, for now it is 
considerably past sundown. Good- 
night, Emperor! Good-night, Em- 
press ! 

“Now came still”—may I not 
rather say stunned ?—“ evening on ;” 
but, in one way or other, came the 
dark-eyed divinity, shedding repose 
over the waters, if not on shore, where 
there seems twinkling and glittering 
evidence to the eye, not to the ear, of 
motion and excitement. Out of the 
eighty-four of my brethren, I must 
frankly own that I fear there were 
at least thirty smokers, and every 
one of them, it was supposed, had 
the finest cigars in the world. The 
House of Lords, however, as repre- 
sented by your brother Earl, I re- 
joice to say, did not smoke; nor did 
your correspondent ; but he mount- 
e] once more to his favorite fore- 
castle, lofty and solitary, and looked 
around on a scene becoming every 
moment bright and more solemnis- 
ing and suggestive. Within some 
three or four hundred yards Jay the 
graceful “* Victoria and Albert,” with 
its precious freight. The tiny at- 
tendant “ Fairy” lay not far off: in 
close proxi nity frowned, in gloomy 
indistinctness, our own huge three- 
decker, and not far from her, the for- 
midable “ Renown” and “ Diadem ;” 
then, somewhat more dimly seen, the 
noble French three-decker ‘“ Bre- 
tagne,” with the extended line of 
French men-of-war stretching from 
her right seaward: all silent now, all 
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motionless, Turning to the right, be- 
hold I know not how many acres of 
French water-service covered with 
English yachts, in glistening in- 
distinctness lights visible 
through the cabin windows of some 
of the larger, and in some of which, 
had we been there, one might have 
seen, to my certain knowledge, some 
of the loveliest specimens of the dear 
womankind of England! he 
folded my arms. . . . There was 
not a sound heard on deck to disturb 
my thoughts, which suddenly took 
this turn :— 


“* Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a = healthy, and wealthy, and 


and as I have a good deal in pros- 
pect to-morrow, I shall turn in at 
once.” So I did, and found that R. 
had anticipated me, lying motionless 
and silent—in fact, asleep, although 
the Edinburgh Review was peeping 
from under his pillow; L. above 
me breathing heavily, as though the 
“Bretagne ” were resting on his manly 
nautical bosom, with a pressure 
which nevertheless did not disable 
him from counting her guns grinning 
hideously above, the stout  sailor- 
senator, though at his last gasp, vow- 
ing that their disposition was greatly 
inferior to that of the “ Royal Albert,” 
who with a broadside ortwo ... 
As for me, I slipped out of my 
clothes, and into my bed, in about a 
minute and a-half: soon finding my- 
self lost in the nisty magnificence of 
such dreains as might be supposed to 
haunt one so greatly excited by what 
he had just before seen, and heard, 
and thought. Perhaps I dreamed ; 
but I know that very early next 
morning I woke cheerful and refresh- 
ed, without the consciousness of hav- 
ing been for one moment a dreamer 
of dreams. 

About seven a.m. the next morn- 
ing, Thursday, 5th August—having 
enjoyed the luxury of the bath half- 
an-hour before—see me once more on 
deck. Behold! our splendid “ Pera” 
has had visitors during the night! 
Two of her sisters, the ‘“ Sulsette ” 
and “ Benares,” were now moored 
within a few cables’ length of her, 
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and three more imposing representa- 
tives of the commercial marine of 
England than these three vessels of 
our Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, neither French, 
nor American, nor English eye could 
look upon. And how finely placed 
they were, between the frowning 
ships of war on the one side, and the 
dazzling fleet of yachts on the other! 
What a spectacle the Cherbourg 
waters exhibited at that moment! 
If France were not pleased with 
the compliment thereby paid her 
by her island Sister, why—she 
must be hard to please. But now 
I turn with loyal heart first towards 
the royal vessel with the meteor 
flag of England flying at the main. 
Now the morning gun; 

and then a glorious salute to the 
Majesty of England reclining on 
the waters of her faithful and gal- 
lant friend and ally! 

Several of her Majesty’s Commons 
were smoking with an air of tranquil 
enjoyment; but what sort of a dis- 
covery do you suppose was made by 
one of that body—to wit, your 
inquisitive correspondent? Do you 
recollect my mention of our cow? 
Well, there she was as before; but 
her sensitive nerves had been so 
shaken, and her delicate lacteal sys- 
tem so disturbed, by the thunders of 
the preceding evening, that she was 
unable to yield us her usual timely 
supply of milk! Fancy us all at 
breakfast, milkless! Those who could 
relish tea and coffee as a mere infa- 
sion, or decoction, had here an unex- 
pected opportunity of gratifying their 
taste; for those not so disposed, 
there was our excellent claret, fruit 
in abundance, and meats of all sorts 
fresh and potted. Having com- 
pletely broken our fast, behold the 
House assembled on deck. What an 
imposing sight! Zhe ‘ House,” in 
its very special and exceptional form, 
condition, and circumstances—fused 
with the Lords, in the person of your 
noble friend, who played the part of 
commoner excellently well—and con- 
stituting, as every one prondly felt, 
the very quintessence of the collect- 
ive wisdom of the age and nation ;— 
the First Estate, in her corporate 
sovereign capacity, meeting us, in 
Lord Coke’s language, as Caput, 
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Principium, et Finis; our session 
opened in France, on the invitation 
of its Emperor and people. Here was 
our Speaker; there was our mild and 
accomplished Chaplain; our staunch 
Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, looking 
careworn, and not yet recovered from 
the con tretemps of our cow, the only 
thing that had gone wrong yet; our 
methodical and learned Clerk-assist- 
ant; a Committee Clerk in attend- 
ance, if we should require his services, 
in case of any committe being ap- 
pointed for specia) purposes on that 
eventful day; our Messenger on the 
alert; our keen-eyed police—Captain 
and crew at a respectful distance, and 
out of hearing; no ladies, reporters, 
or strangers present. Mr. Speaker 
—how grand his presence! how calm 
and deliberate, and yet with a be- 
nignant cheerfulness beaming from 
every feature—took his seat with ac- 
clamation, on a cannon, laid up in 
ordinary in the centre of the deck— 
and amidst great but quickly-suppress- 
ed cheering, as he pointed to the 
character of his chair, and then glane- 
ed significantly over his right at the 
“Royal Albert.” Then listen to his 
mellow and sonorous voice! 

Mr. Speaker.—Order, order! I 
have to inform the House that I have 
had no communication from Her 
Majesty expressive of either satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction atthe presence 
of this House in these waters. I 
cannot doubt that Her Majesty will 
give every member of this House 
credit for being actuated by creditable 
motives in coming hither, and will 
impute to no one any intention to 
intrude upon her royal privacy, as 
far as her subjects are concerned. 
Her Majesty is attended by all those 
whose services she thought fit to 
command. I have to acquaint the 
House that I have directed proper 
measures to be taken by the Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms for securing honour- 
able Members a sight of whatever they 
may desire and expect, with reason, 
to see. 

Our Admiral has entered into 
friendly arrangements with the 
French Admiral, and the “ Bretagne” 
is freely open to inspection to the 
House and any Committee thereof. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty 
is on board the * Royal Albert,” and 
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every facility will be afforded to 
honourable Members to inspect that 
ship. ; 

An HONOURABLE 
What about the Arsenal? 
hear.) 

Mr. Spgeaker.—The French Ad- 
miral has, in the most courteous man- 
ner, given every member of this House 
free admission to the Arsenals, and 
all pertaining to it; and placed an 
officer in attendance, throughout the 
day, on honourable Members availing 
themselves of ‘this concession. All 
the bouts of the “ Pera’*will be all day 
long at the command of honourable 
Members to go any-whither they may 
please ; and to facilitate the move- 
ments of a larger number of Members 
than the boats can accommodate, I 
have engaged a small British Steam- 
Tug for to-day and to-morrow. 

Tak Frvanoran MemBer.—For 
how much? And does it come out 
of the £5? (Order, order! and hear, 
hear, hear!) 

Mr. Speaxer.—Thirty Pounds; 
and it comes out of the Five Pounds, 
At least, so I understand. (The De- 
puty Serjeant-at-Arms made an ac- 
quiescent obeisance amidst considera- 
ble cheering.) 

The House will readily understand 
that I have not deemed it expedient 
to intimate its presence to the Em- 
peror. 

I have dispatched a messenger (ac- 
companied by a detective) well ac- 
quainted with the country, to endea- 
vour to discover the residence of the 
Consul, and, if possible, to order his 
attendance on board. 

I need not remind honourable 
Members, that England expects every 
one of them to keep his eyes very 
wide open when on shore (hear, hear, 
hear!); and that every honourable 
Member carries a civil tongue in his 
head, ready to converse fittingly, if he 
have sufticient command of the lan- 
guage, with the very civilest people 
on the face of the earth. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

I have ascertained that her Ma- 
jesty will go ashore at eleven o’clock, 
and remain there for some hours; 
that at eight o’clock her Majesty 
and his Imperial Majesty will dine 
in state on board the “ Bretagne ;” 
and I have some reason to believe that 


MEMBER.— 
(Hear, 
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his Imperial Majesty may pass very 
near the “ Pera,” on his way to the 
“ Bretagne”—(loud cheers)—or that 
he will not; but in the latter case, no 
slight or affront to this House will 
be contemplated by his Majesty. 
(Hear.) 

An Honovraste Memper.—How 
about the fireworks? (A laugh.) 

Mr. Spraker.—lI believe they will 
be very fine, equally worthy of the 
two great nations who will let them 
off, and of those who are to be amused 
by them—(cheers and laughter)—~and 
of the great historical event which 
they serve to commemorate—the 
intimate friendship this day signally 
ratified between the two greatest na- 
tions upon earth. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheering.) 

Honourable Members will please to 
take notice, that lunch may be had 
by any honourable Member at what- 
ever hour he pleases, and dinner, ac- 
cording to the Standing Order, at 
seven precisely. 

The House will now adjourn till 
to-morrow morning, when an import- 
ant question will be taken into con- 
sideration, as to the day of the 
House’s return to England. 

The House then resumed its wide- 
awake, and smoked: at least, a ma- 
jority. A boat was immediately 
manned, to convey our Admiral, &e. 
&e., to recounoitre the “ Bretagne ;” 
and another to carry certain others, of 
whom I was a willing one, to recon- 
noitre the “ Royal Albert.” We also 
accomplished, I trust satisfactorily, the 
mission which we had undertaken. 
We directed ourselves to be shown 
first into the Admiral’s quarters, 
where we immediately inspected him, 
and regretted to find him far from 
well; but his quarters were commo- 
dious and comfortable, and he cour- 
teous and obliging, directing two 
officers to accompany us all over the 
ship. Before starting, we also in- 
spected, in passing, the First Lord; 
he greeted us all—did good Sir John 
Pakington—with that cheerful yet 
diffident affability which enabled us 
to read inscribed on every feature 
of his face, “ Naval Estimates, and 
Some of Those who grant ’em!” 
Then we encountered on the quar- 
ter-deck, our worthy Under Foreign 
Secretary; he looked so pensive and 
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downcast, that he reminded us of the 
woe-begone deprecating air with 
which the late First Lord had slipped 
into his place on a former occasion, 
amidst the significant cheers of the 
assembled victims of Government 
courtesies, in respect of our special se- 
clusion the day before from the sight 
of our own little demonstration at 
Portsmouth. On his countenance 
were impressed in great black letters, 
“Transit! Perseverance!” But his 
manly apology disarmed the House 
and threw it into cheering humour. 
So let an eroneretur be entered in 
the case of our Foreign Under Se- 
cretary. Him passed and forgiven, 
we commenced our inspection. Deck 
under deck, grisly rows of guns after 
guns—here a couple of rows of sixty- 
eight pounders! ‘Twas something 
like opening a bull-dog’s mouth to 
look inside, and note the number, 
size, and condition of his glittering 
teeth, his eyes fixed on you the 
while with an expression which 
suggested that the sooner that little 
business wes over the better for some 
one—a suggestion strengthened by 
the sort of snap! with which his jaws 
closed, when the moment had arrived 
for parting, between Curiosity and 
Impatience. Down, down we went, 
to the depth of sixteen feet under 
water, where divers mysterious reve- 
lations were made by our most in- 
telligent. and courteous cicerone— 
Lieutenant Wilmot—concerning the 
perilous misadventure which had 
happened to the noble ship when 
in Russian waters. Nothing coald 
be nicer, or more dreadful, or more 
assuring, than the appearance of 
everything respectively. We saw 
dear joily Jack under every aspect, 
and I do not know which pleased us 
most. Here, he and another were 
stowed away in acorner, intent on a 
game of drafts. There, were some 
dozen or two sitting at their tables, 
fast asleep, tired with their over- 
night’s expedition ashore, and early 
morning’s work on return. Here was 
Jack’s dinner getting ready, on a 
stupendous scale. How many pail- 
fuls after pailfuls of inchoate soup 
were tumbled! down into the bottom- 
less caldron that by-and-by had to 
supply a thousand: of these jolly 
hearties, I know not. There, were 





young hopefuls busy with slate and 
pencil, under vigilant superintend- 
ence. Here was Jack in his literary 
capacity, sitting all alone, with very 
tender aspect, spelling over a love- 
song, his eye filling every now and 
then, as he could not help thinking 
that he that wrote that ’ere song 
must have seen Jack’s own particular 
hazel-eyed Bess in his native village. 
Here were the marines—as fine a 
body of men as can be produced, and 
worthy of the expense the nation in- 
curs in training every one of them. 
Here are the Sixty-Eight Pounders! 
—aAnd at this precise conjuncture, en- 
ter, with courteous bows and courte- 
sies, some half-dozen French visitors, 
the gentlemen consisting of two naval 
officers, one military officer, all en 
grande tenue @hiver, and one solemn 
but keen-eyed priest, looking like a 
lynx in speetacles,and two ladies. Our 
two naval friends stepped up quickly 
to a sixty-eight, looking at it quietly 
for a few moments, and then whis- 
pered a word or two which I did not 
catch. Then came up the two ladies; 
the younger, and a very charming 
one, tapped the grisly monster mer- 
rily with her parasol, and addressed 
a laughing word to one of her two 
naval companions, who shrugged their 
shoulders, but looked considerately 
at that same silent monster—savage, 
it may indeed be imagined, in his 
very silence ; for his stomach was well- 
nigh empty, with only a little paper 
and powder, and no natural solid 
food! Our French friends were now 
coming, however, in greater numbers, 
and themselves the very essence of 
courtesy and complaisance, were re- 
ceived by Jack with his very best 
tip-top good-natured civility—a little 
grim, withal; for Jack, bless him! 
is a comical creature ; his efforts at 
politeness are touched with a quaint 
bashfulness ; the Jeast thing will make 
him laugh or cry, but he’s always 
steady! steady! at his gun. Well, we 
quitted her Majesty’s screw line-of- 
battle ship the “ Royal Albert,” well 
pleased with her and her 130 guns; 
but I did most sincerely wish that 
Lord True Blue’s keen experienced 
eye had been there to scan her criti- 
cally, and indicate her telling points to 
an ignorant landsman ! 

“ What do you think of your next- 
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door neighbour, my friend?” said I 
to one of the officers before I quitted. 

“ What, the ‘ Bretagne’?” 

“Te.” 

‘Oh, I’ve seen her.” 

“ Well—eh? If you were laid——” 

“ Oh, certainly” 

** She’s ten more guns, you know.” 

“Oh, I know. Good morning, 
gentlemen! good morning! The 
‘Fairy’s’ moving up to the ‘ Vic- 
toria and Albert,’ and the Queen 
will embark directly. Good morning, 
gentlemen!” When we were about 
half-way between the “Royal Albert ” 
and the “ Pera,” a rather louder voice 
than the Lieutenant’s told us of the 
Queen’s movements: for such a sud- 
den and fearful uproar of rival gun- 
nery burst forth as nearly stunned my 
ears, and seemed as if it would blow 
our little boat, with its inconceivably 
precious little freight of legislative 
wisdom—not to forget those who 
had the honour of rowing it—out of 
the water. To a landsman, with a 
spark of imagination, nothing can 
suggest more appalling thoughts, 
than to be within fifty or a hun- 
dred yards of a line-of-battle ship 
with her guns pointed towards him; 
his tiny oars bearing him but too 
slowly out of reach—blazing away— 
a lurid flash followed by a furious 
outburst of white smoke-—flash after 
flash—smoke after smoke, thunder 
after thunder ; then a moment’s 
pause, and a blasting outburst simv]- 
taneously of flame and smoke, with 
ear-splitting uproar; not from one 
ship only, but fifteen or twenty, suc- 
ceeded by battery after battery from 
shore. Thank heaven! we escaped 
scot-free, and got on board the “Pera” 
as the “Fairy” glided past us, in time 
to shout “God save the Queen!” 
while our brave band gave vehe- 
ment utterance to the somewhat 
familiar, but ever-dear air, set to 
those heart-stirring words. As we 
watched the progress of the“ Fairy ” 
towards shore, the uproar grew fiercer 
and fiercer, till some timorous inexpe- 
rienced fair one on board her hus- 
band’s or brother’s yacht, might have 
imagined that the Frenchmen were 
bent on blowing England’s queenly 
Majesty into an inconceivable number 
of millions of majestic atoms, to be 
scattered, and for ever, each finally to 
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take its place in the firmament as a 
star of the first rnagnitude, and blaze 
amidst awful space in eternal me- 
mory of royal English trust, and im- 
perial French perfidy! instead of a 
joyous thundering welcome to our 
Royal Lady, with a million French- 
men in arms, whose swords would 
flash like lightning in defence of the 
Sacred Person of their trusting visitor. 

““T see her—there she is, ” quoth 
one of our generals, who swore by 
his glass as the best on board. 
“She’s just alighted on the stairs 
—and the Empress and she have 
thrown back their veils—they are 
kissing each other. . . . . . .” 
It might be so: *twas confirmed by 
a right honourable friend, in simple 
vindication of his Dollond: and it 
needed no glass-—even such a thing 
as mine, which had never done duty 
for its kind lender, but in the opera- 
house—to see the little white puffs 
followed by immense reports, burst- 
ing forth from forts and batteries far 
back on shore, not spitting out venom 
or fury, but in their own way giving 
fiercely jubilant welcome to Queen 
Victoria, setting foot upon the soil 
of La Belle France! 

“Tuncheon is ready, sir, and 
the steamer goes on shore in ten 
minutes,” whispered a most courteous 
steward, recalling one of the Faithful 
Commons of Her Majesty from the 
seventh heaven of imagination to 
which he was ascending. 

“Well, admiral, what of the 
‘Bretagne’ ?” 

“Faith, my friend, she’s not to be 
despised, I can tell you!” said he, 
cutting a goodly hunch of bread. 
“Steward, get me a glass of Bass’s 
ale; I don’t care for this Bordeaux 
till after dinner.” 

By the time that the announced 
ten minutes had elapsed, you might 
have seen a very considerable number 
of the Commons seated and standing 
on our attendant steamer—ugh! 
such a tub! but we found her, 
though neither “neat” nor “ gaudy,” 
capable of carrying us about—an 
object of lively scratiny amidst the 
brilliant craft around us! Into the 
harbour we steamed steadily, in spite 
of an artillery officer shouting and 
motioning us back with an energy 
of voice and gesticulation increasing 
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to a point of apparent frenzy as 
he saw the dingy little craft hold- 
ing on her way, with sullen sput- 
tering, into the span-new harbour. 
But we had put ourselves under the 
command of a right honourable 
gentleman who spoke French like a 
Frenchman, and mounted the paddle- 
~box, and stood there with a noble 
calmness and determination! as we 
approached nearer and nearer to 
the steps still covered by the crim- 
son cloth so recently ascended by 
the royal party—nearer also and 
nearer to the suddenly stirring, 
threatening accumulation of soldiery. 
Down those steps came forthwith 
a superior officer, with grave and 
peremptory tone and air, repelling 
from further approach the Commons 
of England, and their aforesaid tub! 
At that awful moment stood on the 
paddle-box the right honourable 
member for the borough of Hertford, 
whose other honourable member was 
also on board, resolute as the rest of 
us; a word or two interchanged be- 
tween our right honourable, fluent, 
and persuasive spokesman, and the 
frowning Militaire, appeared to estab- 
lish between them an eternal friend- 
ship. Off went the two hats, civil and 
military. Our illustrious chief took 
out a paper and presented it to the 
other, who, aftera glance at it, poured 
forth a torrent of “ Oui! oui! oui! ” 
and invitations to alight. The thing 
was over; the Commons of England, 
in the name of perfide Albion, landed 
and took possession of the stupena- 
ous arsenal of Cherbourg, not only 
being never stopped by anybody 
whomsoever, whithersoever any of us 
chose to go, but meeting with the 
readiest—ay, and eagerest—courtesy 
imaginable or desirable! 

But ch, how hot it was! How 
blinding the light of the sun’s eye, 
glaring down upon us through the 
bright blae above us, without a 
single intervening fleece of cloud! 
Yet the soldiery seemed to enjoy the 
baking process that was going on! 
They could indeed be “done” no 
“browner,” and seemed to move 


about with a brisk alacrity that told 
of a March or October day’s duty, 
instead of that tremendous, swelter- 
ing Thursday afternoon of the 5th 
August, a.p. 1858, henceforth to 
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be marked in“ my calendar with a 
red-hot letter O! 

“ Prenez garde, messieurs! ” sharp- 
ly whispered a soldier, interposing 
his arm between me and a corpulent 
friend with whom I was _ heartily 
condoling, for I saw his sufferings— 
between us two and the edge of the 
stupendous empty Bassin, we at scarce 
ayard’s distance from its unprotected 
declivity of, apparently, some sixty 
feet. We fell back, almost appalled at 
our unsuspected proximity. We then 
stood and gazed around us, with the 
greatest of living engineers to point 
out all that was striking and impor- 
tant—the honourable Member for 
Whitby,—not to mention, also, an 
honourable and gallant military 
Member, whose opinion on such 
matters all the military world would 
respect, but who was too much 
occupied with his own thoughts, 
and too busily using his ftield- 
glass, to utter a single word to us, 
On the other side of the vast chasm, 
hollowed out of the solid rock 
with an inconceivable amount of 
labour, perseverance, and science, 
were four or five slips, one of 
them occtpied by a newly-com- 
pleted and beautiful main-of-war, 
the “ Ville de Nantes” ready to be 
launched on Saturday, as soon as 
the vast space before her should have 
been prepared for her reception~ 
by being filled with the requisite 
depth of water—the work which was 
to be, we were told, ofan hour! Here 
and there, at a little distance, at the 
bottom of the basin, were a few 
workmen, who looked like Lillipu- 
tians to the Gulliver surveying them 
with such grave curiosity from the 
edge of the declivity. They were 
preparing the site on which the Em- 
peror was to perform his share of the 
inauguration; and a long flight of 
steps covered with crimson cloth 
led down to the spot from the fur- 
ther extremity, where were three 
temporary structures being prepared 
for the occasion by numbers of men, 
and also some dozen laughing and 
chatting lively-eyed sempstresses, 
busily engaged under the awning, 
stitching gilded bees on drapery. All 
these localities, which may hereafter 
acquire an interest and importance 
in the eyes of Englishmen, not at pre- 
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sent generally or properly appreci- 
able, I pass over undescribed, be- 
cause a fair notion of them has been 
already communicated to the public 
by the graphic pens of the inquisitive 
and ubiquitous “*Own Oorrespon- 
dents” of the public press; and also 
because the military and naval read- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine will, 
I am told, have an opportunity of 
profiting by the observations of a mili- 
tary contributor. If, however, for 
these reasons I say little now, be 
assured that I am very far from being 
the only member of the legislature 
on whom, without regard to party 
political considerations, what we wit- 
nessed that day made an indelible 
and very deep impression. The results 
of a century’s untiring labour, engi- 
neering skill, and enormous expen- 
diture are now visible, as on the eve 
of completion; and must force grave 
consideration on every English ob- 
server, with reference to our ambi- 
tious, warlike, and fickle neighbours’ 
means, intentions, and opportunities 
for the future. I can tell you that not 
one of our party quitted the shore, at 
the close of that memorable after- 
noon’s reconnoitring of the Cher- 
bourg arsenal, disposed to undervalue 
the tremendous capabilities at length 
acquired by France, or underrate the 
commensurate responsibility cast up- 
on those charged with maintaining 
the safety and honour of Old Eng- 
land. My own individual conclusions 
collected themselves into a single 
brief sentence—To be Forewarned is 
to be Forearmed. 

Passing along an extended line of 
huge anchors, we came upon a pic- 
turesque object—a cone of large 
cannon-balls, with brass field-pieces 
supporting them, and surmounted 
witix other smaller military weapons 
and flags arranged most tastefully— 
the whole combined with what seemed 
to me a sort of deadly gracefulness; 
for I can find no other words with 
which to express the effect produced 
on my mind by the style of group- 
ing before me—the elegant arrange- 
ment of these weapons of destruction. 
As the Majesty with whom all 
around us were so closely concerned, 
had delayed her arrival at the arse- 
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nal beyond the appointed time— 
doubtless enjoying the ovation pre- 
pared for her and the Emperor in the 
town—many of us, I among the 
number, returned to the * Pera,” all 
of whose boats were allowed free 
entrance and exit into the strictly- 
guarded basin which we had travers- 
ed in our tub. It had gone with an- 
other party of Honourable Members 
on an expedition to the breakwater; 
and when we reached our ship, we 
were not reluctant to descend to 
lunch, and then repose in the shady 
places in the comparatively deserted 
deck. The quietude and freshness 
were charming. The breeze swept 
gently, and the sun shone brightly 
but not oppressively, on those chat- 
ting together under the awning— 
a quiet party of six or eight, who 
were somewhat tired of sight-seeing 
on shore and afloat. There was oar 
Deputy-Serjeant, in cheerful humour, 
finding a!l things going on so plea- 
santly everywhere; there was our 
learned and agreeable Chaplain ;* 
there were several elderly and junior 
Members; and no cigar contaminated 
the delightful air. After we bad com- 
pared notes of what each of us had 
seen, and regarded as most worthy of 
observation aud recollection, the con- 
versation turned on House of Com- 
mons reminiscences, many of them 
illustrating what we may call the 
by-play and behind-the-scenes—the 
inner life—of the House, and very 
entertaining they were. At length 
the youngest of our number,—a very 
promising County Member—being 
warmly congratulated by another as 
having distinguished himself during 
the last session by a maiden speech. 
—‘I was present, too, when you 
made your debit,” said one, turn- 
ing to another, who good-naturedly 
gave the following account of his 
passage through that terrible ordeal. 
“T had resolved not to open my lips 
during my first session,” said he, 
“and kept my resolution firmly dur- 
ing three months, except that I 
had once to present a Petition; and 
when the Speaker suddenly called out 
my name, for which, at the moment, 
I was not prepared, a mist came over 
my eyes, and the paper trembled in 
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my hands, during the few inarticu- 
late words in which I endeavoured to 
indicate its object. ‘Bring it up,’ 
quoth the late Speaker, in that melo- 
dious voice of his, which will never 
be forgotten by those who heard it; 
and having handed in my petition 
to the clerk, he crammed it, with a 
matter-of-fact air, into a bag, and 
so ended my first experiment on 
the indulgence of the House. At 
length, however, I was urged by one 
whose position entitled him to be 
heard with respect, to endeavour to 
address the House, for several rea- 
sons; which he urged so forcibly, that 
I reluctantly assented, and promised, 
but with an inward spasm, to speak 
on a particular question, when it next 
came before the House. It was one 
of great public interest and impor- 
tance, but not within the category of 
party questions. Shortly afterwards 
I left town, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of shaping my thoughts into 
a short address. The subject was one 
with which I was familiar, and yet I 
Was so nervously apprehensive and 
fastidious, that I wrote out my speech 
eight times before I could please my- 
self! I should have gone on writing 
it, up to the present moment, if I 
had not reflected that I had just 
three weeks’ time left to commit it 
to memory—”’ 

“Commit it to memory ?” inquired 
one or two, surprisedly—* why, surely, 
you were no novice in pub—” 

“Yes—I committed it to memory, 
verbatim et literatim, for breaking the 
ice of the House of Commons is a 
very fearful business to any one. If 
I repeated it once, I repeated it at 
least a hundred times—whenever I 
had the opportunity of being alone! 
I tried, moreover, to prepare myself 
for the awful moment at which, on 
my rising, the cry of ‘ New Member!’ 
would cause every other who had 
risen, not so entitled, to resume his 
seat, leaving me standing in solitary 
‘possession’ of that fearful House! 
I kept my own counsel,—and as the 
appointed day drew near, and I 
thought of the ‘break down’ which 
would be ruthlessly recorded by the 
truthful reporters, and amuse so many 
good-natured pitying friends round 
the breakfast-tables, and at the clubs, 
next morning—felt myself more and 
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more disposed to give the thing up in 
despair. At length arrived the day, 
big with my little fate. I repeated 
the speech in my dressing-room, that 
morning, as usual, but, alas! more in- 
accurately than ever, and felt sick at 
heart. I dined, very slightly, at three 
o’clock, and shortly afterwards took a 
glass of port-wine, with an egg beaten 
up in it, to clear my voice. Then 
down to the Honse I went, sighing 
at everp step with anxiety and ap- 
prehension, afraid to look anybody in 
the face, and lapsed into a sudden 
taciturnity, and took my seat on one 
of the back-benches, cold as death. 
Presently entered the noble lord who 
was to open the discussion, and my 
heart beat. He was one of orly 
two who knew that I should attempt 
to speak. Oh, how I envied his 
perfect self-possession! his practical 
knowledge of the House, and of 
his own weight: and position in 
it! Then another, and another, and 
another rose; I getting less and less 
self-possessed, as time wore on. I 
had resolved to wait till the House 
had, so to speak, ebbed down to dead 
low dinner point, viz., eight o’clock. 
‘You’re going to speak—it’s written 
all over your face,” said Sir 
sitting next to me, good-humouredly, 
I whispered in the affirmative; for 
at that particular moment I dared 
not tell a fib. ‘ Well—you won’t rise 
before nine, of course—and I’]] run 
and get dinner! That will do, 
won't it?? ‘Yes;’? I faltered, in- 
wardly adding, ‘ By that time it will 
do, or I shall have been done for!’ 
Away he went; and resolving to 
follow the speaker who next rose, 
I slipped out to the refreshment- 
stand, and took a glass of Seltzer- 
water, with a small dash of cogniac 
in it, and returned to my seat. There 
were then about thirty Members in 
the House, but among them, most of 
the leading men, on whose absence I 
had anxiously calculated. I glanced 
at the reporters’ gallery, and down 
again, in trepidation; the strangers’ 
gallery was crowded—the one might 
have to chronicle what the other 
would witness—a Break-Down! ‘ For 
these reasons, Sir,’—quoth the speaker 
then on his legs, looking round for 
his hat, ‘I shall unhesitatingly— 
I heard no more; down he sat; my 
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heart knocked against my ribs almost 
audibly; I trembled from head to 
foot: I took off my hat—up rose 
seven or eight Members—‘ Shall I 
rise?” I gasped to myself:—I did 
rise, very slowly: then the cry ‘new 
member!’ appalled my ear; every 
one of the disappointed Members 
looked sternly—or at least with 
pique—at me, for whom they were 
forced to suppress their statistics 
and eloquence a little—it might be, 
a very little longer!—and lett me 
standing alone. At that moment the 
lively image rose before my mind’s 
eye, of a solitary culprit arrived at 
his last moment on the scaffold. I 
had my written speech in my pocket: 
what would I not have given for 
leave to read the well-worn familiar 
littie document, boldly, to the com- 
plaisant House? However, 1 began, 
huskily, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
and got though my first two sen- 
tences—oh! the dismal horrid silence 
there was. 

**Ayv—I was there—I perfectly 
recollect; it was intense, and I felt 
for you,’ interrupted the Deputy- 
Serjeant-at-Arms. 

“At the end of the second or 
third sentence my memory failed me, 
—I slipped, so to speak, ‘off the 
rail’—and thought ‘here I go!’ I 
managed, however, to throw in an 
allusion to the noble Lord who had 
opened the debate, that enabled me 
to recollect myself—and I happily 
got on the line again; But—cette 
ajfreuse silence continued. Not one 
solitary ‘hear’ from any part of the 
House—nor any whispering, or con- 
versation, which I should have hailed 
as an inexpressible relief!—Scribble, 
scribble, scribble went the pens of 
the ruthless recording angels in the 
gallery to my right. I thought of 
them for an instant with terrror. After 
I had been speaking about five 
minutes, thank Heaven! a kindly 
and decided ‘hear!’ issued from the 
opposite side, followed by one or two 
on my own side; the effect was truly 
inspiriting on me; the House had 
seen the agitation with which I was 
speaking, and generously encouraged 
me, till at length I was enabled to 
get through a speech of twenty-five 
minutes’ time, without having missed 
more than a word or two of what I had 
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prepared: having had presence of 
mind, moreover, to throw in one or 
two allusions to what had fallen from 
preceding speakers—and resumed 
my seat; having delivered my 
MAIDEN SPEEOH—which I would not 
have to do again for a thousand 
pounds!” 

“How were you received when 
you sat down?” 

“ Ah, that does not signify!” 

“*Well—how did you figure in the 
papers next morning?” asked one. 

“At much greater length than I 
had the least right to expect, and in 
two of the chief ones, almost word 
for word.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed a young 
Member, who had listened very anx- 
iously—*‘ I’m disposed, after this, -to 
put off my little business till the 
Greek Calends—” 

“Pho, pho!” said several kindly; 
but suddenly our conversation was 
interrupted by a prodigious uproar 
fro the direction of the shore, indi- 
cating the return of her Majesty, 
accompanied by the same thunder- 
ing welcome which had attended her 
approach to the French shore. The 
“ Fairy” glided past us at too great a 
distance for us to see the figure of 
our Royal Mistress, glad, doubtless, 
to repose a little after her fatigues 
on shore. During the intervening 
hour or two we passed the time plea- 
santly enough in receiving visits trom 
friends who had come in their yachts, 
and assured us, one and all, how great- 
ly the “ Pera” was admired. About 
six o'clock we were pretty audibly in- 
formed that the Emperor and Empress 
had commenced their brief but splen- 
did triumphal progress from the shore 
to the banquet, in company with the 
Queen, on board the “ Bretagne.” This 
was the grand event ot the day. 
Magnificent was the welcome thun- 
dred forth by our own men-of-war, 
worthily supported by those of 
France. All the yards were manned ; 
and on ours, there was Jack as usual, 
standing on, and supported by no- 
thing that was visible to us!—at the 
top of each mast—a sight positively 
painful to a landsman to behold, for 
Sera. . s however, there is 
jolly reckless Jack! waving at once 
his cap and his flag, and doubt- 
less cheering at the top of his 
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voice.—Now, the Frenchmen take 
the initiative, for the Fairy is on her 
wiy, conveying the Majesty of Eng- 
land to the French three-decker ; 
and while we are following her mo- 
tions, “ Partant pour la Syrie” from 
our band, and loud huzzas from the 
rigging, make us turn to the left, 
whence, approaching within fifteen 
or twenty yards of our stern, behold 
the imperial barge and its follower, 
with green and crimson awnings, 
and gay uniforms and ladies’ dresses, 
partially concealed in their cloaks 
and mantles, glittering in the de- 
parting sunlight. The surface of 
the water was somewhat, perhaps, 
rougher than might be agreeable to 
the Empress and her charming ladies ; 
but the imperial pair looked in high 
spirits. As they passed us and heard 
our loud cheering, both inclined to- 
wards us, gracefully, several times ; 
the Empress very pale, but very love- 
ly. I cvuld not help thinking of that 
same imperial pair, at a fearful moment 
so few months before, when the in- 
fernal Orsini and his fellow-assas- 
sins—but out upon it! perish the 
memory of it! Let that hideous 
spot, blackening the remembrance 
of the past, be consumed in the lustre 
and enthusiasm of the present, and 
of a peaceful and prosperous future! 
What could be more exciting than 
the scene at that moment? It was 
one of wonderful splendour, worthy 
of so grand and ever-memorable an 
occasion as the meeting of the Mon- 
archs of England and France at the 
same naval banqueting-table, with all 
the accompaniments and emblems of 
national greatness, and—may it be 
devoutly hoped and prayed !—de- 
signed to shed oblivion on past un- 
friendly and unhallowed rivalries; 
to cement, indissolubly, a present 
union; and give it that prolonged 
endurance which shall guarantee the 
uninterrupted progress of civilisa- 
tion, and peace and goodwill among 
mankind ! 

What occurred on that great occa- 
sion of international state, I know 
not, except so far as I ain informed 
by those who profess to be able to 
speak of it as a scene of befitting 
splendour, dignity, and cordiality. It 
suffices for me to learn from the offi- 
cial organ of the French Government, 
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The Moniteur, confirmed by our own 
Court Circular, that the guests were 
seventy in number; and that “at 
the dessert”? the Emperor rose and 
proposed the following toast, in lan- 
guage which already stands recorded 
in the pages of history, but which we 
give in the vernacular, that all English- 
men, of whatever degree, may weigh 
the terms thereof; for who can tell 
what Lights, or Shadows, may fall 
on them sooner or later, from the 
awful unknown Future? 


THE EMPEROR'S TOAST. 
( Translation.) 

“«T drink to the health of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen of England, and to that of 
the Prince who shares her throne, and 
to that of the Royal Family. In pro- 
posing this toast in their presence, on 
board the French Admiral’s ship in the 
port of Cherbourg, I am happy to show 
the sentiments we entertain towards 
them. In effect, facts speak for them- 
selves, and they prove that hostile pas- 
sions, aided by a few unfortunate inci- 
dents, did not succeed in altering either 
the friendship which exists between the 
two Crowns, or the desire of the two 
nations to remain at peace. Therefore! 
entertain the sincere hope that if at- 
tempts were made to stir up old resent- 
ments and the passions of another epoch, 
they would break to pieces upon public 
common-sense, as the waves break upon 
the breakwater which at this moment 
protects the squadrons of the two em- 
pires against the violence of the sea.’ 


THE QUEEN'S REPLY. 
( Translation.) 
“ ¢Sire,—The Queen desires me to ex- 
ress to your Majesty how sensible she 
is of the new proof of friendship which 
you have just given her by proposing a 
toast in her honour, and by pronouncing 
words which will always remain dear 
to her. Your a knows the senti- 
ments of friendship which she entertains 
towards you, Sire, and towards the 
Empress, and I need not remind you of 
them. 

“You are also aware that the good 
understanding between our two countries 
is the constant object of her desires, as 
it is of yours. The Queen is, therefore 
doubly happy at having the opportunity, 
by her presence here on this occasion, of 
joining you, Sire, in endeavouring to 
strengthen as much as possible the bonds 
of friendship between the two nations. 
“*That friendship is the basis of their 
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mutual prosperity, and the blessing of 
Heaven will not be denied it. The 
Wueen proposes ‘The Health of the 
Emperor and Empress.’” 

While thus they were royally ban- 
queting on board the “ Bretagne,” her 
Majesty’s most faithful Commons, in 
respectful propinquity and right royal 
humour, were dining on board their 
own ship, the flower and pride of 
the fleet of the P. and O. 8. N. O.!— 
Mystical initials! When the wel- 
come bugle summoned us to the 
saloon, we found our ranks somewhat 
conspicuously thinned by invitations 
which had been accepted by many of 
our number to dine with friends on 
board our men-of-war, or various 
yachts, oronshore, We got on merrily 
enough, I warrant your Lordship. As 
soon, however, as the effervescent fun 
of dinner began to give place—as did 
the champagne to claret—to the mild 
elevation adapted to grave political 
and strategical disquisition, [ was 
one of those who thought fit to ad- 
journ to the deck; mount to my old 
watch-tower, the forecastle, and there 
meditate on the suggestive scene 
around me; wishing that the time 
would arrive for the naval illumi- 
nations, which we were given to 
expect would surpass everything of 
the sort exhibited on water before 
—everything that rival French and 
English pyrotechnists could accom- 
plish. I would have dispensed with 
them all, to witness a night -salute 
from the ships of war; but that, 
I was informed by some nautical 
friends, and by two of the ships’ 
officers, was not to be looked for, it 
being contrary to naval usage to fire 
after sun-down, At length, however, 
came the fireworks aforesaid, as glit- 
tering and gorgeous, for a second or 
two, in the dark skies, as could have 
been desired by the most exacting 
beholder: as was evidenced among 
some twenty Members of Parliament 
collected on the forecastle, by a so- 
lemn “hear, hear!” uttered by a stolid 
wag among us, the instant that a 
coruscation of extraordinary splen- 
dour had dissolved in the darkness. 
That coruscation — protentously 
suggestive-—had imaged the out- 
break of a volcano, and was cer- 
tainly one of the finest displays that 
human art could have made in the 
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heavens. A beautiful effect, also, 
was produced by the port-holes of 
every man-of-war exhibiting a light, 
glittering upon the muzzle of every 
gun. In fact, the naval féte, as such, 
was perfectly successful. Turn in 
what direction you pleased, the 
aspect was novel and picturesque. 
At length, it seefied as though 
a fixed star of the first magnitude 
had made its dazzling presence sud- 
denly visible. This was the Fitz 
Maurice Life Light, which blazed 
‘forth from the lower yard or deck of 
the “Diadem” with astonishing power, 
and showed us the “ Fairy” approach- 
ing the “ Bretagne,” to carry back the 
Queen to the “ Victoria and Albert ;” 
the men manning the yards of all 
the men-of-war — a beautiful sight; 
and then was beheld the Imperial 
barge at about fifty yards’ distance 
from the “Bretagne”—the green velvet 
canopy with its golden bees, and the 
Emperor and Empress, as distinctly 
visible as if the sun were shining at 
noonday. Thus they were being 
lighted home over the dark waters! 
Scarcely had the Queen and the 
Emperor quitted the “Bretagne,” than 
that which I had been so confi- 
dently told was not to happen, 
did: a night salute! The startled 
spectator might have imagined him- 
self suddenly placed in the centre 
of a terrific night-fight between 
the fleets of France and England. 
No words of mine can do justice 
to my own impressions, or afford 
another the faintest idea of the 
magnificent and awful spectacle 
which burst upon one so unex- 
pectedly, at once stunning the ear 
and dazzling the eye of the beholder. 
The imagination was taken captive 
through the astonished senses. While 
the ‘* Pera” was sensibly quivering 
under the tremendous broadsides 
which shook the air and the water, 
there could be heard, during momen- 
tary suspensions of flash and roar, 
the loud clamour of human voices: 
not, however, of begrimed and en- 
sanguined combatants, not expres- 
sive of phrenzied rage, of despair, 
of hellish hate—but of friendly 
French and English acclamations— 
be it ever so!—of their respective 
friendly Sovereigns; who had just 
risen from giving so memorable a 
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pledge, before the whole world, of 
peace and good-will] between them- 
selves and their peoples. See ap- 
proach, unharmed and undisturbed, 
amidst bellowing uproar, incessant 
flash, and wreathing white smoke, the 
imperial barge, lit so mysteriously ! 
It is but a fitful glimpse that you 
catch of the ceftral figure, leaning 
back with folded arms— that of 
one of the most marvellous men on 
earth. What is Napoleon III. 
at this moment revolving in his 
thoughts? Is he glancing back at 
an amazing past, or forwards to a 
protentous and uncertain future! Is 
he still sustained by a sublime re- 
liance on Destiny? That he has a 
mission which is not yet accomplish- 
ed? Is he comparing the ancient and 
stable monarchy of England, repre- 
sented by the tranquil person and pre- 
sence of its friendly Queen, at that 
moment his visitor and guest, with 
the precarious and insecure organi- 
zation of political government in 
France? Such were the thoughts 
with which I followed the beauti- 
ful but fragile bark carrying the Em- 
peror and Empress, till it was lost 
in night and distance. I then de- 
scended from the forecastle; every- 
thing around and about was sink- 
ing into silence and darkness, and I 
followed my brethren into the saloon, 
where I found something like a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House engaged 
discussing very earnestly a question 
which proved of too much importance 
to be disposed of that night. The 
debate was therefore adjourned till 
the next morning, immediately after 
breakfast. Behold us, at the ap- 
pointed hour, ten o'clock, a duly 
constituted House: and this was 
the question :—Whereas the owners 
of the * Pera” had placed her at our 
disposal till Saturday morning, but 
were so courteously and liberally 
minded as to enable us to continue, 
if so inclined, till Monday morning, 
to see out the Cherbourg fétes,-—to 
attend the ball, to witness the opening 
of the Grand Dock, and the inaugura- 
tion of the statue of Napoleon the 
First—and for that purpose, would 
either allow the “ Pera” to remain till 
Monday, or one of their other ships, 
then at Cherbourg, to convey us back 
to England; And whereas some hon- 
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ourable Members wished to abide by 
the original engagement, and others 
to embrace the offer of extension, 
Motion made and question put — 
those in favour of returning on 
Saturday will say—Saturday; those 
in favour of staying till Monday, 
will say—Monday. Votes taken, on 
calls of each honourable Member in 
his place, by name ;—when there ap- 
peared,— 


For returning on Saturday . - 48 
For returning on Monday . - 30 


Majority for returning on Saturday, 18 


Of this minority, not a few resolved 
to avail themselves of the yachts of 
their friends, who purposed cruising 
about a few days before returning 
home; while some dozen or so, com- 
prising most of our naval and mili- 
tary brethren, embraced the offer, 
very kindly made them, to return 
on Monday in one of the other two 
ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company. 

The House having thus dissolved 
during pleasure, we were soon scat- 
tered for the day. I accompanied a 
large party on board our attendant 
tug, alias Tub, to inspect the break- 
water, certainly a wonderful effort 
of energy and perseverance. What 
will be its fate, in future encounters 
with the sea, remains to be seen. 
We quickly descended from the 
long line of granite masonry, and 
returned to our steamboat; for a 
thundering voice from shore an- 
nounced that his imperial Majesty 
had embarked to pay, with the Em- 
press, a parting visit to her Majesty. 
On this occasion the waters were 
swarming with small craft of all 
kinds, anxious to see all that yet 
remained to be seen —the parting 
interview between imperial and 
royal host and guest—England and 
France bidding each other, for the 
present, adieu. This time, our poor 
old Tub, anxious to approach as 
near to the imperial barge as was be- 
coming, got into the very thick of the 
smoke, thunder, and lightning. We 
passed so near the “ Renown” while 
her formidable lower guns were fir- 
ing, that we were fain to stop our 
ears, and the Tub shook from stem 
to stern. Holding on our way, how- 
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ever, undismayed, we at length came 
within about twenty or thirty yards 
of the ladder which the Emperor and 
Empress were ascending, the latter 
gallantly attended by the Prince 
Consort. The imperial couple were 
received very cordially at the gang- 
way by the Queen, by whom stood 
the youthful Prince of Wales, in 
Highland costume, and his uncle, the 
Duke of Cambridge, bare-headed, and 
in full uniform, as also was the 
Prince Oonsort. The sailors aft, 
climbed, as if by order, up the sides 
of the Victoria and Albert as the Em- 
peror placed his foot on the steps to 
ascend, and cheered lustily. After 
staying on deck some twenty minutes 
or half an hour, the Queen and Em- 
peror the centre of a little straggling 
group of ladies and gentlemen—the 
latter in full officer’s naval and mili- 
tary costume, the moment for de- 
parture arrived. "Twas amusing to 
see the surrounding waters crowd- 
ed with little sailing and rowing 
boats, and steamboats, the occupants 
of which were staring with intense 
interest at the royal group—some of 
the more inquisitive, approaching 
without any opposition, within a 
very few yards of the imperial barge. 
Now might be seen the Emperor 
speaking to the Queen with appa- 
rent earnestness: then he took his 
leave—if by kissing the royal cheek, 
I did not see it; the Empress and 
the Queen appeared to embrace; 
the Empress was led down to the 
barge by the Prince Consort; the 
Emperor followed, with the one or 
two of his suite who had accom- 
panied him—and as he set foot in his 
barge, again burst forth the thunder 
of the guns, French and English ;— 
and as we were then near enough to 
the “ Bretagne,” I heard the word of 
command given—“ heep, heep, heep 
—hirr-i,” joining in chorus with 
the genuine “ hip, hip, hip, hurrah !” 
of the ‘Royal Albert.” The Imperial 
barge then steered straight for the 
“ Bretagne,” with which the Emperor 
was about to commence a narrow 
inspection of all the men-of-war in 
the harbour, lasting till six o’clock 
in the evening; and we, knowing 
that the “ Victoria and Albert” was 
about to start immediately, and aware 
of the rapid rate at which she would 
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speed along, held our course on to- 
wards the entrance of the harbour, 
that we might see the last of the 
royal craft. We were not a moment 
too early. In about ten minutes’ 
time there burst forth on all sides, 
from every French ship, and from 
every fort and battery on shore, 
such a stupendous uproar as seemed 
to indicate that our French friends 
had reserved their greatest display 
of power for a final salute to the 
Majesty of England. Very grand 
was the sight of the beautiful vessel 
which bore the Queen towards her 
island home, gliding along with 
stately grace and rapidity amidst 
the ceaseless roar of French guns— 
with glancing lurid flash, and pour- 
ing forth volumes of white smoke, 
till she reached the mouth of the 
harbour. Shall I ever forget the 
exit from Cherbourg which I then 
witnessed? On passing the fort, the 
royal yacht found herself between 
her own trusty ships of war—the 
nearest, the “ Royal Albert” and “ Re- 
nown”—one on each side. The in- 
stant that the ‘“‘ Victoria and Albert” 
had reached that position, the last 
French gun having fired, a moment’s 
interval elapsed, when there burst 
forth from the English ships of war 
such tremendous broadsides—of wel- 
come to their Royal Mistress, and 
adieu to her French host—as filled the 
air with the sound of thunder: ina 
moment’s time each of the two men- 
of-war was entirely hidden from view 
in clouds of white smoke, through 
which the hulls and topmast-spars be- 
came gradually visible, as the “ Vic- 
toria and Albert” swiftly passed out 
to sea, and out of our sight. As 
Queen Victoria had made her en- 
trance into the French waters mag- 
nificently, so she quitted them. 
‘Well, she’s gone,” quoth I, “ God 
bless her! and her son, our Sailor 
Prince, whose birthday she remem- 
bers it is. I wish we were on our 
way after her;” several expressing 
themselves similarly. It seemed, in 
truth, as if an Englishman’s interest 
in the scene had ceased suddenly 
with the departure of his Queen and 
her ships, and that he was lagging 
behind cheerlessly and purposelessly. 
Whatever others might have thought, 
I felt as if our expedition had come 
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to a natural end! Scarcely, how- 
ever, had we returned to our ship, 
than we perceived a new source of 
interest and excitement—greater far, 
indeed, to her crew, judging from 
appearances, than any which had 
yet presented itself;—for their glasses 
had detected, already visible faintly 
in the distance over the breakwater, 
the approaching sails of the foremost 
in the great yacht-race from Cowes, 
for the Emperor’s Cup! Nothing else 
was talked of; and men and boys 
seemed suddenly to have forgotten that 
they had anything to do, or dinner to 
eat! Every glass, great and small, 
was in requisition among ourselves; 
and, indeed, the excitement was genu- 
ine and great. At length came round, 
with swelling sheet, in beautiful style, 
having completely distanced her com- 
petitors, Taz Ararm,* which ap- 
peared to have been the favourite 
with everybody. Several on board 
said they would have taken any odds 
upon her! She proved, nevertheless, 
not to be the winner. "Twas the Ur- 
SULINE which, in conformity with the 
just conditions of the race, with re- 
ference to the allowance of time for 
weight of sail, had gained the Empe- 
ror’s cup, though only by four minutes’ 
time. We had the gratification of 
welcoming her owner—the ~father 
of one of ourselvest—that day at 
our dinner-table. Thus, though the 
Peers had not thought fit to attend 
her Majesty to Cherbourg, as her 
faithful Commons had done, one of 
your House achieved no little dis- 
tinction, and on a very memorabie and 
fitting occasion. There was, however, 
another incident, or rather coinci- 
dence, which has rendered that dinner 
most memorable: for towards the 
close of it, a public announcement was 
made that the New and the Old 
World had just been united by the 
Transatlantic Telegraph! Prodigious 
and ever-memodrable achievement! 
I cannot do better than adopt the 
forcible language of the Times on 
that occasion. “When our French 
neighbours were pouring forth volley 
after volley from the forts of Cher- 
bourg, a quiet steamer stole into the 
harbour, unnoticed by the thunder 
of the artillery, bringing the tidings 
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of an achievement performed by Bri- 
tish hands, in comparison with which 
Cherbourg and its fortifications sank 
almost into insignificance. Not a little 
singular was it, that when salvoes 
from the great guns of Cherbourg 
were announcing to the world that the 
great naval and military lodgment 
on the Channel was just effected, in- 
telligence should be received that 
England and the New World had 
been at last connected by the electric 
chain. A new page of policy has 
been opened, and one making British 
statesmen feel that they have much 
to learn, and much to forget. The 
two great nations of the earth which 
uphold the principles of political free- 
dom as the condition of their exist- 
ence, have been at length united by 
a bond from which they could not 
extricate themselves if they would. 
The slender galvanic current, which 
flashed with the speed of lightning 
beneath the waters of the Atlantic, 
and informed the signalman at Va- 
lentia that his colleague was speak- 
ing with him from the other side of 
the great ocean, was more than an 
answer to the roaring of the Cher- 
bourg guns, had they filled the air 
with a tenfold din.” What intelli- 
gence—one could not help asking 
one’s self—might not one day flash 
beneath the ocean from England to 
her great progeny in the West, re- 
specting her relations with that 
potent neighbour whom she has 
this day been congratulating on the 
completion of her immense under- 
taking, fraught, it may be, with 
profound purpose and significance? 
What the future may reveal, and 
what this mystic line, hidden in the 
deepest depths of ocean, may here- 
after have to tell, is known to God 
alone: but let all mankind bear in re- 
membrance the sublime words which 
first passed along it, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace 
and goodwill towards men!” For 
aught I can tell, this wonderful event 
formed the subject of brief but me- 
morable converse between the sove- 
reigns of France and of England, 
while standing in view of the eager 
beholders of each nation, on the occa- 
sion to which I have last adverted. 
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Might it have passed through the 
Emperor’s deepest thoughts, on the 
ensuing Sunday, when he closed the 
splendid ceremonies of Cherbourg by 
throwing open the statue of the First 
Napoleon, the right hand pointing 
with great significance, and at his 
feet glistening former words of his— 
“ Pavais résolu de renouveler @ Cher- 
bourg les merveilles de l Egypte?” 

MaN PROPOSES, BUT GoD DIB- 
POSES. 

And now, dear Lord True Blue, I 
ain coming to the end of my long 
yarn. After a delightful dinner that 
evening, a considerable party went 
ashore to witness the festivities and 
illuminations in the town; but others, 
among whom was your correspond- 
ent, remained to enjoy a last quiet 
evening on deck. Our band played 
a capital selection of airs from time 
to time, and a couple of hours pass- 
ed away very pleasantly. Having 
waited in vain for any returns from the 
shore, and knowing that we were to 
sail at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, I turned in to my berth about 
eleven o’clock. When I woke in the 
morning, we were about an hour’s sail 
from the Needles, having started at the 
hour appointed, but been brought for 
a time to a stand-still by some slight 
accident to our machinery, which 
was without difficulty rectified by 
the engineering skill we carried with 
us. A last delightful bath prepared 
me for a last pleasant breakfast on 
board.the “Pera.” We assembled on 
deck shortly afterwards, to discharge 
an act of bare duty, very gratifying 
to ourselves, to the only one of our 
party who for once received no sum- 
mons to attend us—I mean our De- 
puty Sergeant-at-Arms, who had con- 
ceived the original idea of the ex- 
pedition, and with temper never 
once ruffled, courtesy never once in- 
terrupted, and tact never once at 
fault, had brought it so triumphantly 
toa close. Our sense of his services 
has taken the shape of a silver 
tea and coffee service, which we 
trust will become an heirloom in his 
family, presented as it isto adopt 
the happy expression of Mr. Lindsay 
(the “L.” of this letter), in “ ac- 
knowledgment, and in remembrance, 
of three very happy and instruc- 
tive days,” during which he “ ma- 
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terially ministered to the com- 
fort and pleasure of a large number 
of gentlemen, gratefully mindful of 
his kind attention, and fully appre- 
ciating his zealous activity on an oc- 
casion of more than ordinary inter- 
est.” We endeavoured also to recog- 
nise, in substantial form, our sense 
of the great courtesy and constant at- 


. tention which we experienced from 


the captain, officers, and crew of the 
“Pera;” and to acknowledge our 
lasting obligation to the generous 
and public-spirited Directors and 
proprietary of that “noble vessel, 
which, as our Deputy Serjeant-at- 
Arms truly told them in his letter of 
thanks, attracted the admiration of 
all who saw her in French waters.” 
In fact, everybody was in good- 
humour with everybody concerned. 
I forgive, and I trust all of us have 
forgiven, what I have spoken of, in 
this letter, rather in mock than real 
earnest, the apparent slight we ex- 
perienced at the hands of our Consul, 
whom I believe to be a gentleman in- 
capable of intentionally offering dis- 
respect to any gentleman, or body of 
his countrymen, visiting any country 
in which he discharges important 
consular duties. 

As we came up the Southampton 
River we cheered, and were cheered 
in return by the gallant Inniskillens, 
in their transport bound for India. 
About one o’clock we reached the 
mooring we had quitted the Tuesday 
before; and were saluted by a band 
playing God save the Queen! The offi- 
cers of Customs were exceedingly easy 
and courteous in respect of our lug- 
gage, which, depending, as they well 
might, on the honour of Honourable 
Members, they declined to search. 
The railway authorities placed a 
special train at our disposal. Im- 
patient of news, after a week’s ab- 
sence, we quickly appropriated most 
of the literature at the station; and 
found that Mr. Punch had been ex- 
ceedingly merry at our expense, but 
without any ill-nature. When at 
length we separated at the Waterloo 
station, in sight, and almost under 
the stately shadow of our Honour- 
able House over the water, we all 
heartily shook one another by the 
hand, wishing each other “a happy 
recess, and a happy meeting at the 
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end of it;” but feared that we 
eighty-five could hardly look forward 
to being companions again in so de- 
lightful an expedition as that which 
had now come to an end. I had in- 
tended to give you a list of the M.P.’s 
at Cherbourg, which has not yet 
been accurately laid before the pub- 
lic; but let a politic mystery hang 
over their names! 

And now, adieu. Whatever may 
have been the real object of the 
Emperor in inviting our Queen to 
visit Cherbourg on so great an oc- 
casion, I think her Majesty and her 
advisers did wisely in accepting his 
invitation. I doubt not that he con- 
sidered deeply before he sent it, and 
of course had first ascertained how it 
was likely to be received by her 
Majesty and her Government. I am 
glad that the Queen went; I be- 
lieve that the Emperor invited and 
received her in pure loyalty and good 
faith. I cannot give utterance, espe- 
cially .writing as a member of the 
legislature, though anonymously, to 
any harsh or derogatory expressions 
concerning our gallant and glorious 
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allies and neighbours. I think that 
to do so is to the last degree impo- 
litic, unjustifiable, and ungrateful. 

As for myself, as I went, so have 
I returned, a 


“Lover of peace, but not afraid of war:” 


but one should be unworthy the 
name of Englishman, and unfit to 
have the honour of a seat in the 
legislature, if one felt otherwise than 
gravely solicitous to provide against 
a rainy day. Let us never be un- 
mindful of the precariousness of 
human affairs, and the capricious and 
fluctuating humours and interests of 
nations, as well as individuals. Dis- 
claiming, even with sternness, the 
imputation of being an alarmist, let 
me nevertheless close a letter written 
in good humour, and with stout 
heart, with words already to be found 
in itj—To BE FoREWARNED Is TO 
BE FoREARMED. 
Believe me ever, 
My dear Lord True Blue, 
Most sincerely yours, 
OnE oF THE Commons 
AT CHERBOURG. 
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